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EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

The  professions  of  soldier  and  schoolmaster  do  not  at 
first  sight  seem  to  be  closely  related  callings.  Yet  when 
confronted  by  a  great  emergency,  the  military  establish- 
ment became  a  great  educational  institution.  Professors 
became  officers  and  fighters  became  teachers.  Under  their 
joint  tutelage  men  learned  with  a  speed  and  a  thoro- 
ness  seldom  equalled.  Every  man  knew  that  the  work  in 
hand  was  completely  worth  while. 

The  training  given  by  the  army  was  not  confined  to  tech- 
nical military  instruction.  A  large  proportion  of  the  re- 
cruits were  not  physically  fit  to  fight.  So  physical  train- 
ing, sanitation  and  hygiene  had  to  be  given  to  every  one. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  the  men  were  unable  to  read  and  write 
the  English  language.  Development  battalions  were  organ- 
ized to  teach  them.  In  addition,  technical  training  in 
mechanic  arts  had  to  be  given  to  "more  than  a  million  and 
a  quarter  men,  in  order  to  develop  the  manual  skill  re- 
quired by  a  modern  army  of  three  and  a  half  million. 

Both  the  schoolmaster  and  the  soldier  learned  much 
from  their  participation  in  this  great  enterprise.  It  is 
not  yet  evident  how  the  new  vision  will  express  itself  in 
the  schools.  In  the  army  it  has  taken  the  form  of  a  pro- 
found conviction  that  intelligence,  technical  skill  and 
soldierly  character  are  as  important  for  military  efficiency 
as  is  technical  military  proficiency.  Hence  basic  educa- 
tion, technical  training  and  character  building  for  every 
man  are  essential  factors  in  the  training  program  of  every 
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effective  army.  This  conclusion  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
United  States;  it  is  universal. 

The  introduction  of  general  and  technical  education  into 
the  army  as  an  essential  factor  in  military  training  has  an- 
other important  result  for  national  welfare.  When  a  man 
is  discharged  from  the  army  he  brings  to  civilian  life  not 
only  the  discipline  and  sense  of  service  which  military 
training  gives  best,  but  also  an  intelligence,  a  technical 
skill  and  a  soldierly  character  which  enable  him  to  become 
a  productive  citizen  immediately.  The  army  thus  ceases 
to  be  solely  an  armed  force  for  use  in  an  emergency  and 
becomes  in  addition  an  active  agent  in  training  men  for 
national  service  both  as  soldiers  and  as  productive  citizens. 

Authorization  for  the  introduction  of  education  into  the 
army  was  given  in  the  National  Defense  Act  of  June  3, 
1 9 1 6 .  The  war  amply  justified  the  necessity  for  this  authori- 
zation. During  the  war,  expenditures  for  technical  training 
were  made  under  special  war  appropriations.  The  first 
appropriation  under  the  defense  Act  was  made  in  the  Army 
Appropriations  Bill  for  1919-20.  The  sum  granted  was 
$2,000,000. 

The  responsibility  for  developing  education  in  the  army 
was  placed  on  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General 
Staff,  which  has  supervision  over  all  training  activities. 
The  Director  of  this  division.  Major  General  William  G. 
Haan,  organized  for  this  purpose  a  new  branch,  called  the 
Education  and  Recreation  Branch,  and  a  civilian  Advisory 
Board.  These  two  bodies  cooperate  closely  in  formulating 
plans  for  the  new  work  and  in  making  recommendations 
as  to  how  the  plans  may  be  carried  out. 

On  September  5,  1919,  a  general  order  was  issued  defining 
the  policies  of  the  War  Department  in  regard  to  education. 
In  this  the  purposes  of  the  work  are  thus  stated: 

"a.  To  train  technicians  and  mechanics  to  meet  the 
army's  needs,  and  to  raise  the  soldier's  general  intelligence 
in  order  to  increase  his  military  efficiency. 

"b.  To  fit  the  soldier  for  a  definite  occupation  upon  his 
return  to  civil  life." 
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The  order  further  makes  the  commanding  officer  of 
each  post  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  schools  in  his 
command  and  authorizes  the  appointment  of  an  education 
and  recreation  officer  to  administer  them.  Three-eighths 
of  the  soldier's  working  time,  amounting  to  738  hours  per 
year,  are  made  available  for  school  work.  Except  for  il- 
literates, schooling  is  voluntary,  but  once  having  enrolled 
in  a  class,  completion  of  the  course  becomes  a  military  obliga- 
tion. 

The  first  most  pressing  problem  that  presented  itself 
to  the  new  organization  was  that  of  fulfilling  the  promises 
made  by  the  recruiting  service  with  regard  to  education 
in  the  army.  During  the  summer  many  men  had  been  en- 
listed with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  receive  an 
education  that  would  fit  them  for  civilian  life.  Quick  action 
was  necessary.  Therefore,  $1,000,000  of  the  appropriated 
funds  were  allotted  to  the  camp  commanders,  roughly  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  men  at  the  various  camps. 
Each  commander  was  instructed  to  inaugurate  imme- 
diately such  school  work  as  was  possible  with  the  facili- 
ties and  teachers  available.  Steps  were  also  taken  to  se- 
cure as  rapidly  as  possible  from  the  surplus  supplies  of  the 
army  such  equipment  as  would  be  useful  in  technical  train- 
ing and  to  distribute  the  books  that  had  been  used  during 
the  war  by  the  American  Library  Association  and  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France. 

The  commanding  officers  responded  cordially  to  this  call, 
and  by  November  i,  18,000  men  were  receiving  instruc- 
tion. The  number  increased  to  93,000  on  January  i  and 
to  more  than  100,000  on  March  i.  Since  the  work  was 
thus  started  independently  by  each  camp  commander,  it 
was  necessarily  very  ragged.  There  were  all  types  and 
kinds  of  instruction  and  all  degrees  of  excellence.  It  was 
an  emergency  measure,  and  it  was  executed  rapidly  for  the 
sake  of  doing  everything  possible  to  make  good  the  govern- 
ment's promises  to  the  men  who  had  enlisted  for  purposes 
of  education. 

The  first  step  toward  introducing  coherence  and  unity 
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of  the  work  was  taken  when  a  conference  of  about  fifty  of 
the  education  and  recreation  officers  from  the  larger 
camps  was  called  at  Camp  Taylor,  Kentucky,  in  December. 
At  this  conference  the  nature  of  the  problem  was  fully  dis- 
cust,  the  objective  of  the  work  was  defined  in  detail 
and  the  general  policies  and  methods  of  handling  it  were 
shaped. 

Arrangements  were  at  the  same  time  made  to  organize 
a  group  of  educational  experts  at  one  central  point  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  standards  of  achievement  and  meth- 
ods and  materials  of  instruction  for  the  entire  service.  Edu- 
cational institutions  and  industries  were  appealed  to  to 
cooperate  by  granting  their  best  men  leave  of  absence  to 
assist  in  this  work.  This  group  of  development  experts 
has  been  located  at  Camp  Grant  and  is  now  engaged  in 
creating  a  detailed  and  coherent  system  of  instruction  for 
the  entire  army  next  year. 

Plans  have  also  been  laid  for  conducting  a  special  service 
school  this  summer  at  Camp  Grant  for  the  purposes  of  further 
perfecting  this  system  and  of  instructing  military  and 
civilian  personnel  in  the  details  of  the  work  for  next  sea- 
son. This  school  will  open  about  August  i  and  many 
of  the  best  specialists  in  the  country  will  contribute  to  the 
instruction. 

There  are  two  features  of  this  army  education  which  are 
of  particular  interest  to  civil  educational  institutions.  One 
is  the  method  of  instruction.  The  great  majority  of  men 
have  less  than  an  eighth  grade  schooling.  Since  all  of  them 
are  over  i8  years  of  age  and  have  had  considerable  exper- 
ience in  life,  the  current  school  practises  designed  for  young 
children  can  not  be  used  effectively.  By  long  experience 
the  army  has  discovered  that  these  men  learn  quickly 
and  thoroly  by  a  method  developed  by  the  army  and 
called  the  applicatory  method.  The  essential  elements 
of  this  are  a  series  of  definite,  concrete  jobs  or  projects 
which  the  soldier  must  work  out  and  accomplish  mainly 
by  his  own  effort,  and  the  definition  of  the  standards  of 
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achievement  which  he  must  attain  before  the  job  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  method  has  many  great  advantages.  It  makes  in- 
struction an  individual  matter  rather  than  a  group  matter. 
It  enables  the  bright  man  to  proceed  more  rapidly  than 
the  dull  one.  It  enables  the  army  to  grant  certificates 
which  specify  proficiency  rather  than  time  spent  in  school. 
It  motivates  the  men  by  the  reality  of  the  work  and  sup- 
plies an  incentive  for  productive  accomplishment. 

This  same  method  is  being  applied  not  only  to  the  tech- 
nical work,  but  also  to  the  work  in  general  education.  In 
this  there  is  being  prepared  by  daily  experiments  with  classes 
a  series  of  questions  which  teachers  may  use  as  a  guide  for 
daily  discussion  in  the  class  and  which  lead  the  student  to 
attain  by  his  own  efforts  the  most  important  conceptions 
of  American  democracy  and  of  the  benefits  and  obligations 
of  citizenship.  Each  man  writes  his  own  conclusions  on 
each  topic  discust  and  these  themes  are  corrected  by  way 
of  instruction  in  EngHsh  composition.  Spelling  drills 
are  also  given  when  needed.  References  require  outside 
reading  and  inaugurate  further  study. 

This  same  method  of  basic  education  is  well  developed 
for  illiterates  at  Camp  Upton.  A  recruit  education  cen- 
ter has  been  in  operation  there  for  some  months  in  which 
about  1500  illiteiates  are  being  made  literate,  good  soldiers 
and  good  citizens  in  about  3  months  of  intensive  train- 
ing. The  all-American  platoon,  which  traveled  around 
the  country  last  fall  giving  exhibition  drills  and  delivering 
speeches  to  demonstrate  their  command  of  English,  came 
from  this  camp. 

Since  the  award  of  certificates  is  to  depend  on  proficiency 
rather  than  on  time  spent  in  study,  a  special  group  of  grad- 
ing and  testing  experts  is  working  at  Camp  Grant  to  de- 
termine by  experiment  what  the  standards  are  and  how  the 
achievement  of  the  standards  shall  be  measured.  This 
group  has  produced  a  test  for  illiteracy  and  various  tests 
for  placing  the  men  in  the  proper  grade  of  work.  The 
army  schools  furnish  one  of  the  best  laboratories  for  ex- 
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periment  in  this  field,  because  it  is  possible  to  control  the 
conditions  more  fully  than  is  usually  the  case. 

The  other  feature  of  the  army  program  which  is  of  general 
interest  to  civilian  schools  is  the  type  of  organization.  A 
small  group  of  military  officers  and  civilians  under  the 
control  of  the  director  of  the  War  Plans  Division,  defines 
the  objectives  of  the  work,  formulates  the  problems  to 
be  solved,  and  allocates  the  responsibility  for  the  solution 
on  individual  camps  and  individual  men.  This  group 
then  secures  the  necessary  authorizations,  assists  in  every 
way  in  supplying  needed  help  and  tools  and  endeavors  to 
provide  incentives  for  enthusiastic  work  everywhere.  In 
army  terms,  the  central  group  at  Washington  operates 
strictly  as  a  General  Staff  with  regard  to  the  educational 
problem.  The  administrative  features  are  delegated  to 
the  local  authorities  in  various  units. 

This  type  of  organization  is  strictly  in  accord  with  mili- 
tary practise  and  enables  a  small  group  of  men  to  secure 
large  results  quickly.  In  the  case  of  army  education, 
the  results  have  not  been  secured  by  military  orders,, but 
by  the  conference,  cooperation,  initiative  and  the  strenuous 
and  effective  work  of  a  large  number  of  officers  who  have 
taken  an  educational  responsibility  in  addition  to  their 
military  duties.  The  work  is  bound  to  be  successful. 
The  army  as  a  whole  believes  in  it  thoroly  and  is  push- 
ing it  vigorously  because  of  the  conviction  that  it  is  both 
essential  for  military  efficiency  and  an  opportunity  for 
greater  national  service. 

Charles  Riborg  Mann 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  VALIDITY  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS  FOR 
COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  ^ 

The  recent  rapid  development  of  group  tests  for  the  de- 
termination of  general  intelligence  and  their  application 
in  the  measurement  of  scholastic  ability  raises  many  im- 
portant questions  in  regard  to  both  their  theoretical  and 
their  practical  significance.  Their  service  so  far  has  been 
in  the  field  of  diagnosis  and  prognosis.  Their  diagnostic 
values  have  yet  to  be  demonstrated;  their  prognostic 
values  have  been  definitely  established. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  administration  of  group  in- 
telligence tests  to  students  in  schools  and  colleges  show  a 
positive  relation  of  intelligence  scores  to  academic  achieve- 
ment as  measured  by  grades  received  in  the  various  sub- 
jects of  the  curriculum,  the  correlation  between  secures 
in  the  intelligence  tests  and  academic  grades  varying 
roughly  from  a  Pearson  coefficient  of  035  to  o  60.  These 
intelligence  tests  have,  on  the  whole,  shown  more  relia- 
bility in  predicting  academic  success  than  have  previous 
school  marks  or  teachers'  estimates.  In  finding  a  correla- 
tion between  academic  ability  and  intelligence  scores  the 
results  obtained  are  doubtless  attenuated  to  a  considerable 
degree  by  the  inaccuracies  of  marking,  as  well  as  by  some 
other  factors  of  less  importance.  Since,  however,  our  in- 
terest at  present  is  in  discovering  to  what  extent  intelli- 
gence tests  are  prognostic  of  academic  achievement,  and 
since  this  achievement  is  measured  almost  entirely  by 
grades  received,  the  attentuation  due  to  inaccurate  mark- 
ing has  only  a  theoretical  significance.  The  intelligence 
test  that  justifies  itself  as  an  instrument  for  predicting 
success  of  students  in  schools  and  colleges  must  show  a 

^  Revised  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  the  College  Teachers 
of  Education  at  Cleveland,  February  24,  1920. 
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sufficiently  close  agreement  with  academic  grades  to  sepa- 
rate definitely  in  advance  of  actual  school  achievement, 
students  of  varying  degrees  of  abilities,  as  later  determined 
by  the  marks  assigned  to  them  by  their  instructors. 

In  discussing  the  prognostic  value  of  group  intelligence 
tests  from  this  point  of  view,  I  shall  base  my  conclusions  on 
results  that  I  have  obtained  in  the  last  year  and  a  half 
from  rather  extensive  group  intelligence  tests  given  to 
first-year  men  in  Brown  University.  During  the  academic 
year  1918-1919  the  Alpha  Army  Tests  were  given  to  over 
200  freshmen.  They  showed  a  correlation  with  the  marks 
of  these  men  for  the  first  term  of  o. 44  and  for  the  first  and 
second  terms  of  0.46.  A  series  of  tests  compiled  by  the 
writer  and  designated  the  Brown  University  Tests^  gave 
somewhat  better  results  on  the  basis  of  the  correlation 
between  the  scores  obtained  in  these  tests  and  the  stu- 
dents' marks,  the  correlation  between  the  scores  of  the 
tests  and  the  first  term's  marks  being  0.53,  and  of  the  first 
and  second  terms  combined,  0.60.  Other  results  indicate 
that  both  tests  possess  fairly  reliable  prognostic  values. 

Of  the  men  scoring  high  in  the  Brown  Tests,  the  marks  for 
the  entire  first  year  were  distributed  as  follows:  eighteen 
per  cent  A's;  thirty-five  per  cent  B's;  twenty-five  per  cent 
C's;  fifteen  per  cent  D's,  and  seven  per  cent  E's.  Their 
median  grade  was  eighty-one. 

Of  the  men  scoring  high  in  the  army  tests,  the  distri- 
bution was:  A's,  seventeen  per  cent;  B's,  thirty-two  per 
cent;  C's,  twenty-six  per  cent;  D's,  eighteen  per  cent;  E's, 
seven  per  cent;  with  a  median  grade  of  eighty.  In  other 
words,  fifty- three  per  cent  of  the  grades  of  the  high  Brown 
men  were  good  and  twenty-two  per  cent  inferior;  while 
forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  high  army  men  were  good  and 
twenty-five  per  cent  inferior.  Here  the  advantage  is 
slightly  in  favor  of  the  Brown  Tests. 

'  These  tests  require  an  hour  for  administration  and  include  two  com- 
pletion tests,  two  vocabulary  tests,  two  opposite  tests,  two  analogies  tests^ 
one  facts-and-conclusions  test,  and  one  arithmetic  test.  The  tests  are  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  requiring  twenty-five  minutes  of  actual  working  time, 
and  the  second  thirty  minutes. 
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Of  the  men  scoring  low  in  the  Brown  Tests,  the  marks 
covering  the  same  period  were:  two  per  cent,  A's;  sixteen 
per  cent,  B's;  twenty-nine  per  cent,  C's;  thirty-four  per 
cent,  D's;  and  nineteen  per  cent,  E's.  The  corresponding 
percentages  of  the  low  army  men  were:  two  per  cent,  A's; 
fourteen  per  cent,  B's;  twenty-eight  per  cent,  C's;  thirty- 
six  per  cent,  D's;  and  twenty  per  cent,  E's.  Eighteen  per 
cent  of  the  marks  of  the  low  Brown  men  were  good  and 
fifty-three  per  cent  poor.  For  the  army  men,  the  corre- 
sponding figures  are  sixteen  per  cent  and  fifty-six  per  cent. 
Here  the  diagnostic  advantage  is  slightly  with  the  army 
scores,  a  fact  which  is  likewise  shown  by  the  median  grades, 
for  the  Brown  men  the  median  being  63 .  i  and  for  the 
army  men,  62. 

Interpreting  the  above  results  roughly,  it  appears  that 
men  scoring  high  in  either  the  Brown  or  the  army  tests 
had  approximately  an  even  chance  of  getting  a  high  college 
grade,  with  about  one  chance  in  four  of  getting  a  low  grade; 
while  the  men  scoring  low  had  less  than  one  chance  in  five 
of  getting  a  high  grade,  and  more  than  an  even  chance  of 
getting  a  low  grade.  The  median  mark  of  the  men  scoring 
high  in  either  of  the  intelligence  tests  was  a  low  B;  while 
the  median  mark  of  the  men  scoring  low  in  either  of  the 
tests  was  a  low  D,  on  the  border  line  of  complete  failure. 

Of  the  present  sophomore  class  who.  received  good  scores 
in  the  psychological  tests  of  191 8  there  are  remaining  in 
college  at  present  eighty-seven  per  cent,  and  of  this  num- 
ber only  nine  per  cent  have  poor  records  in  their  academic 
work.  Of  men  receiving  a  poor  score  in  their  psychological 
tests  there  are  at  present  in  college  forty  per  cent.  Of  these 
only  sixteen  per  cent  have  good  or  average  university  grades. 
Of  the  sixty  per  cent  who  have  withdrawn  from  college 
only  seven  per  cent  had  good  or  average  grades. 

There  are  at  present  in  college  246  sophomores  who  have 
been  given  the  Brown  University  Tests.  Dividing  their 
psychological  scores  into  five  grades  and  their  average 
college  marks  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  also  into  five 
grades,  we  find  that  in  forty-four  per  cent  of  the  cases  there 
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is  an  exact  agreement  between  the  psychological  scores 
and  the  college  grades ;  and  in  forty-one  per  cent  a  substan- 
tial agreement;  while  in  only  fifteen  per  cent  is  there  any 
decided  disagreement.  The  following  table  gives  details: 
Average  College  Marks 


Psychological  Scores 


Very  good. 


Good 


Average 


Poor. 


Very  poor. 
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II 

6 

8 
34 
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14 

14 
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4 

14 

44 
25 
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6 

o 

I 
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The  scholastic  record  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  semester 
of  the  present  year  of  seventeen  sophomores  receiving 
conspicuously  lew  grades  in  the  Brown  University  Tests 
is  as  follows:  four,  dropt;  one,  left  college;  five  received 
grades  so  low  that  their  continuation  in  college  is  extremely 
doubtful;  five  received  grades  below^  the  average;  while 
two  received  good  grades. 

Twelve  men  in  the  sophomore  class  were  dropt  from 
college  at  the  end  of  the  present  semester  because  of  poor 
work.  Of  these,  seven  received  low  grades  in  the  psycho- 
logical test;  and  of  the  remaining  five  not  one  received  a 
high  grade.  Twenty-three  sophomores  who  have  received 
low  grades  but  have  not  been  dropt  from  college  re- 
ceived the  follov^ng  scores  in  their  psychological  tests; 
eleven,  very  poor;  twelve,  low  average.  Not  one  received 
a  good  grade. 

During  the  present  academic  year  the  Brown  University 
Tests  have  been  administered  to  about  three  hundred 
freshmen,  and  the  Thorndike  Tests  to  the  same  group. 
The  Brown  Tests  have  this  year  been  given  a  definite  time 
limit,  reducing  the  median  scores  by  about  six  points  from 
those  secured  last  year.  These  tests,  using  both  series  at 
the  same  testing  period,  require  fifty-five  minutes  of  actual 
working  time.  The  Thorndike  Tests  take  approximately 
three  times  as  long  to  administer.  The  median  for  the 
Brown  Tests  is  62.4;  the  average,   62.06;  the  standard 
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deviation,  10.5956.  The  median  for  the  Thomdike  Tests 
is  76.5;  the  average,  75.9;  the  standard  deviation,  14.8918. 
The  higher  median  and  the  larger  standard  deviation  in 
the  Thorndike  Tests  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  Brown  Tests  are  scored  on  a  percentile  basis  with 
one  hundred  as  the  maximum,  while  the  Thorndike  Tests 
are  scored  on  a  gross  score  basis  which  makes  a  grade  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  a  theoretical  maximum. 

When  calculated  on  the  percentile  basis  of  total  probable 
scores,  the  distribution  curves  of  both  the  Brown  Tests 
and  the  Thorndike  Tests  are  seen  to  be  in  close  agreement. 
The  agreement  between  the  Brown  and  the  Thorndike 
Tests  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Pearson  Coeffi- 
cient of  Correlation  between  the  ranks  obtained  by  the 
students  in  these  two  tests  is  0.816;  P.  E.  0.0138. 

The  results  of  both  the  Brown  and  the  Thorndike  Tests 
have  been  compared  with  the  scholastic  achievement  up 
to  the  present  time  of  the  students  taking  these  tests.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  a  number  of  men  received  entrance 
prizes,  on  the  basis  of  examinations  in  classics,  modern 
languages  and  mathematics.  Of  these  prize-men  all 
except  one  had  high  intelligence  scores.  One  man  re- 
ceived an  average  score,  but  the  value  of  his  intelligence 
rating  was  decidedly  reduced  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  for- 
eigner who  has  considerable  difficulty  with  English. 

Correlations  have  been  obtained  between  the  intelli- 
gence tests  and  the  first  semester's  marks  of  the  present 
freshman  class.  The  Pearson  coefficient  for  the  Brown 
Tests  and  the  college  marks  is  0.46;  for  the  Thorndike 
Tests  and  the  college  marks,  0.53.  These  results  are  0.07 
below  those  obtained  last  year  at  a  corresponding  period 
for  the  Brown  Tests.  The  Thorndike  Tests  have  exactly 
the  same  coefficient  as  had  the  Brown  Tests  administered 
last  year  when  correlated  with  the  average  grades  for  the 
first  term  of  last  year.  These  figures  seem  to  indicate  a 
slight  superiority  in  the  prognostic  value  of  the  Thomdike 
Tests.     Some  of  the  more  significant  results  are  as  follows : 

Of  the  men  receiving  relatively  high  marks  at  the  end  of 
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their  first  semester's  work,  forty-five  stood  above  the  median 
in  the  Brown  Tests  and  fifteen  below.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  the  Thorndike  Tests  are  forty-five  above  and  thir- 
teen below.  Of  the  men  receiving  low  grades  at  the  end 
of  their  first  semester,  fifteen  were  above  the  median  in 
the  Brown  Tests  and  fifty-three  below.  For  the  Thorn- 
dike  Tests  the  figures  are  twenty  and  fifty -two.  Stated  in 
another  way,  men  receiving  high  grades  stood  three  chances 
to  one  of  being  above  the  median  in  the  Brown  Tests  and 
three  and  one-half  to  one  of  being  above  the  median  in  the 
Thorndike  Tests;  while  men  receiving  low  grades  stood 
three  and  one-half  chances  to  one  of  being  below  the 
median  in  the  Brown  Tests  and  two  and  one-half  chances 
to  one  of  being  below  the  median  in  the  Thorndike  Tests. 

In  the  lowest  quartile  of  the  Thorndike  Tests,  forty-six 
per  cent  received  records  so  low  that  without  decided  im- 
provement in  subsequent  semesters  their  graduation  from 
college  will  be  impossible;  twenty- two  per  cent  received 
marks  that  gave  slight  promise  of  successful  subsequent 
records ;  twenty-eight  per  cent  received  reasonably  satisfac- 
tory records ;  while  four  per  cent  received  good  records. 

In  the  upper  quartile  of  the  Thorndike  Tests,  forty-four 
per  cent  received  good  records ;  thirty-two  per  cent  received 
records  indicating  ordinary  college  ability;  thirteen  per 
cent  received  records  somewhat  below  the  average;  while 
eleven  per  cent  received  such  low  grades  as  to  indicate 
probable  failure  in  carrying  college  work. 

In  the  lowest  quartile  of  the  Brown  University  Tests, 
forty-six  per  cent  received  records  so  low  that  without  de- 
cided improvement  in  subsequent  semesters  their  graduation 
from  college  will  be  impossible;  fifteen  per  cent  received 
marks  that  gave  slight  promise  of  successful  subsequent 
records;  twenty-eight  per  cent  received  reasonably  satisfac- 
tory records ;  while  eleven  per  cent  received  good  records. 

In  the  upper  quartile  of  the  Brown  University  Tests, 
fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  men  received  good  records;  thirty- 
two  per  cent  received  records  indicating  ordinary  college 
ability;  seven  per  cent  received  records  somewhat  below 
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the  average ;  while  ten  per  cent  received  records  so  low  as 
to  indicate  probable  failure  in  carrying  college  work. 

In  the  Brown  University  Tests,  the  lowest  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  men  tested  (forty-three  in  all)  had  the  follow- 
ing records:  twenty-eight  per  cent  received  an  average 
grade  of  E;  forty-four  per  cent  received  an  average  grade 
of  D;  twenty-one  per  cent  received  an  average  grade  of  C; 
and  seven  per  cent  received  an  average  grade  of  B.  Sixty- 
seven  per  cent  had  one  or  more  failures,  and  fourteen  per 
cent  received  A's  in  one  or  more  subjects.  The  lowest 
eight  per  cent  of  the  men  tested  (twenty-five  in  all)  re- 
ceived marks  as  follows:  thirty-two  per  cent  received  an 
average  mark  of  E ;  forty-four  per  cent  received  a  mark  of  D ; 
twenty-four  per  cent  received  a  mark  of  C.  Sixty-four  per 
cent  received  one  or  more  failures,  and  eight  per  cent  received 
A's  in  one  or  more  subjects. 

The  lowest  fifteen  per  cent  (forty-three)  in  the  Thorndike 
Tests  received  marks  as  follows:  twenty-eight  per  cent 
received  the  average  mark  of  E ;  forty-eight  per  cent,  the  mark 
of  D ;  twenty-one  per  cent,  the  mark  of  C ;  and  three  per  cent, 
the  mark  of  B.  Ninety  per  cent  received  one  or  more 
failures,  and  eight  per  cent  received  A's  in  one  or  more  sub- 
jects. In  the  lowest  eight  per  cent,  the  marks  were  as  fol- 
lows :  forty  per  cent  received  an  average  mark  of  E ;  forty-eight 
per  cent,  a  mark  of  D;  and  twelve  per  cent,  a  mark  of  C. 
Ninety-six  per  cent  received  one  or  more  failures.  No  stu- 
dent received  an  A  in  any  subject. 

Combining  the  lowest  ten  per  cent  of  the  Thorndike  and 
Brown  Tests,  the  marks  were  as  follows:  thirty-two  per 
cent  received  average  E ;  forty-five  per  cent,  D ;  twenty  per 
cent,  C;  and  three  per  cent,  B.  Ninety  per  cent  received 
one  or  more  failures. 

Fifteen  per  cent  (forty- three)  of  the  Brown  men  tested 
who  received  high  scores  in  the  Brown  University  Tests 
obtained  the  following  marks :  two  per  cent  received  average 
A's;  sixty-five  per  cent,  B's;  twenty-one  per  cent,  C's;  ten  per 
cent,  D's;  and  two  per  cent,  E's.  Thirty-three  per  cent 
received  A's  in  one  or  more  subjects,  and  ten  per  cent  re- 
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ceived  failures  in  one  or  more  subjects.  In  the  highest 
eight  per  cent  the  marks  were  as  follows:  eight  per  cent  re- 
ceived average  A's;  sixty-eight  per  cent,  B's;  twelve  per  cent, 
C's;  twelve  per  cent,  D's.  Fifty-six  per  cent  received  A's  in 
one  or  more  subjects  and  eight  per  cent  received  a  failure 
in  one  or  more  subjects. 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  men  tested  likewise  received 
high  scores  in  the  Thorndike  Tests.  For  these  men,  the 
marks  were  as  follows :  two  per  cent  received  average  A's ; 
thirty-eight  per  cent,  B's;  forty-two  per  cent,  C's;  sixteen  per 
cent,  D's;  and  two  per  cent,  E's.  Forty-four  per  cent  re- 
ceived A's  in  one  or  more  subjects,  and  two  persons  re- 
ceived each  E  in  one  subject.  In  the  highest  eight  per  cent, 
eight  per  cent  received  average  A's;  fifty-four  per  cent,  B's; 
twenty  per  cent,  C's;  and  eighteen  per  cent,  D's. 

These  results  definitely  indicate  that  men  receiving 
scores  in  the  lowest  fifteen  per  cent  of  either  the  Brown  or 
the  Thorndike  Tests  have  a  relatively  small  chance  of  ob- 
taining a  college  degree.  A  further  analysis  shows  that  in 
the  Thorndike  Tests  fifty-two  per  cent  are  practically 
hopeless,  twenty-five  per  cent  very  doubtful,  eighteen  per 
cent  fair,  and  five  per  cent  good;  in  the  Brown  Tests 
forty-two  per  cent  are  hopeless,  fourteen  per  cent  very 
doubtful,  thirty-four  per  cent  fair,  and  ten  per  cent  good. 
On  the  other  hand,  men  scoring  high  in  these  tests  have  a 
good  chance  of  graduating,  in  the  Thorndike  Tests  forty- 
eight  per  cent  receiving  good  grades,  thirty  per  cent  fair, 
twelve  per  cent  doubtful,  and  ten  per  cent  hopeless ;  in  the 
Brown  Tests  sixty-four  per  cent,  receiving  good  grades, 
twenty-one  per  cent  fair,  seven  per  cent  doubtful,  and  eight 
per  cent  hopeless. 

However,  while  it  is  true  that  as  a  rule  men  scoring  low 
will  not  succeed  in  college,  the  lowest  men  can  not  be  ex- 
cluded on  the  basis  of  their  intelligence  tests  alone  without 
the  danger  of  doing  injustice  to  a  few  individuals.  If  the 
lowest  ten  men  in  the  Thorndike  Tests  had  been  excluded 
from  college,  there  is  a  probability  that  one  would  have  been 
excluded  without  good  reason  as  judged  by  this  first  term's 
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record.  The  same  is  true  of  the  lowest  ten  men  in  the 
Brown  Tests.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  while  in- 
telligence tests  are  reasonably  good  measures  of  probable 
success  in  college  they  are  not  by  any  means  perfect. 

There  are  various  causes  for  these  imperfections.  In 
the  first  place,  these  tests  are  not  absolutely  accurate  mea- 
sures of  intelligence.  At  times  they  fail  to  indicate  the  real 
mentality  of  the  student  tested.  One  of  the  causes  that 
affect  their  reliability  is  that  the  student  who  takes  the 
test  may  have  a  faulty  knowledge  of  English.  In  at  least 
six  instances  in  which  men  scored  low  in  their  intelligence 
tests  and  received  good  marks  in  college,  this  seems  to  be 
the  probable  explanation.  Again,  the  student  may  be  up- 
set or  nervous  when  he  takes  the  mental  test.  At  least 
one  instance  of  this  sort  occurred  in  the  tests  given  last 
fall.  At  times  the  student  does  not  take  the  examination 
seriously  and  does  not  try  to  do  his  best.  Several  men 
reported  that  some  of  the  questions  seemed  so  silly  that 
they  gave  trivial  or  ridiculous  answers.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  Thorndike  ''best-reasons  test."  In  my  opinion, 
such  tests  should  be  avoided  in  making  up  a  set  of  test 
questions.  If  psychological  tests  are  to  be  successfully 
administered,  a  sufficient  incentive  must  be  provided  for 
the  student  to  work  conscientiously  and  with  sustained 
effort.  Among  the  Brown  men  tested  there  was  shown  an 
evident  tendency  to  slight  the  last  test,  in  order  to  finish 
as  soon  as  possible  a  task  that  had  become  wearisome. 
Those  examined  were  told  that  the  tests  were  to  be  used  in 
finding  out  facts  in  regard  to  their  probable  abilities  and 
capacities  for  doing  college  work,  but  they  knew  in  most 
instances  that  their  college  entrance  was  not  conditioned  on 
success  in  the  tests. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  successful  passing  of  the  tests 
is  made  the  condition  of  college  entrance,  or  of  some  other 
equally  important  matter,  there  will  be  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  coach  for  the  tests.  The  Thorndike  tests  vary  con- 
siderably in  their  coachability.  Mere  familiarity  with 
the  nature  of  psychological  tests  means  some  advantage 
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in  passing  such  tests.  In  the  last  year's  examination,  the 
second  pair  of  the  Brown  Tests  received  an  average  score 
of  six  per  cent  more  than  did  the  first  pair.  A  similar  re- 
sult was  obtained  in  the  administration  of  these  tests  dur- 
ing the  present  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  and 
second  sets  of  the  Thorndike  Tests  (identical  in  form  and 
of  similar  difficulty)  secured  practically  the  same  average 
scores,  namely, — 109  and  iii.  The  lack  of  any  marked 
improvement  of  the  second  over  the  first  test  in  the  Thorn- 
dike  series  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  be- 
fore giving  these  tests  a  fore-exercise  of  ten  minutes  was  pro- 
vided in  which  the  students  were  required  to  examine  a 
test  similar  to  the  two  that  followed.  This  ten  minutes 
proved  sufficient  as  a  brief  coaching  period. 

Intensive  coaching  would,  however,  yield  more  sub- 
stantial results.  Some  of  the  tests  could  be  but  little  im- 
proved thru  any  ordinary  amount  of  practise,  as,  for 
example,  the  range  of  information  tests.  Such  tests  as  the 
reading  tests  and  the  arithmetic  tests  could  be  coached  for 
definitely,  but  many  hours  of  practise  would  be  necessary 
for  substantial  results.  Other  tests  could  be  materially 
improved  by  a  short  period  of  practise  in  the  technique  of 
their  solution.  Of  these,  the  facts-and-conclusions  test  is 
the  most  conspicuous  example.  Any  student  of  fair  ability 
can,  in  a  few  moments,  be  shown  how  to  pass  with  a  per- 
fect score  all  tests  of  this  nature,  provided  that  the  time 
limit  for  the  test  is  reasonably  long.  It  is  evident  that  any 
test  in  which  the  technique  is  the  all  important  matter 
should  be  excluded  from  a  group  of  standardized  psycho- 
logical tests. 

A  second  reason  why  intelligence  tests  fail  always  to  corre- 
late well  with  success  in  college  is  that  qualities  other  than 
intelligence  contribute  to  a  student's  academic  career. 
In  a  considerable  number  of  instances  men  of  good  ability 
do  poor  work  because  of  lack  of  serious  purpose,  or  be- 
cause of  outside  interests  and  distractions.  Not  infre- 
quently men  of  good  ability  slight  college  work  because  they 
can  "get  by"  without  serious  effort. 
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Of  the  men  of  the  two  lower  classes  who  at  the  present 
time  have  against  their  names  an  excessive  number  of  un- 
excused  absences  from  recitations,  forty-seven  per  cent  re- 
ceived good  psychological  scores,  thirty-five  per  cent  re- 
ceived average  scores  and  eighteen  per  cent  low  scores. 
Some  of  these  men  have  frankly  stated  that  since  they  can 
do  sufficiently  good  work  to  get  passing  grades  without 
regular  attendance  on  classes  they  see  no  harm  in  absenting 
themselves  from  recitations. 

In  the  third  place,  marks  are  inaccurate  measures  of  suc- 
cess, and  are  frequently  given  carelessly.  In  the  present 
instance  another  related  cause  operated  to  attentuate  the 
correlation, — the  college  grades  were  not  well  distributed,  a 
large  number  of  men  receiving  low  grades  and  only  a  few 
high  grades.  There  were  many  average  grades  of  C  and  D, 
less  of  B,  and  only  two  of  A  in  the  entire  freshman  class,  the 
median  grade  for  the  first  semester's  work  being  7 1  (a  low  C) . 
The  number  of  failures  were  far  greater  than  the  number  of 
A's.  One  quarter  of  the  entire  class  received  grades  so  low 
that  they  have  a  very  slight  chance  of  continuing  beyond  the 
present  year  in  college. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  college  men  are  a  highly 
selected  group.  The  Alpha  Army  Tests  given  last  year 
showed  that  all  the  college  men  were  found  in  the  officer 
group.  Indeed,  there  was  not  a  single  one  in  the  lowest  tenth 
of  the  officer  group  scores.  Intelligence  tests  should,  there- 
fore, show  even  higher  prognostic  value  when  given  to  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  pupils. 

Altho  intelligence  tests  do  not  at  present,  and  proba- 
bly never  will  predict  with  absolute  certainty  scholastic 
ability,  they  are  extremely  important  instruments,  when 
used  discreetly  and  combined  with  other  information  in 
indicating  school  efficiency,  and  they  should  become  in- 
creasingly valuable  in  the  field  of  educational  selection,  ad- 
vice and  direction. 

Stephen  S.  Coi^vin 

Brown  University 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Ill 

THE  LIFE  THEY  LIVE 

WHAT   IT  MAKES   OF  A  MAN 

All  over  the  world,  labor  is  restless.  The  war  is  over, 
prices  are  soaring;  only  heavy  and  continuous  production 
can  bring  them  down;  and  manufacturers  are  calling  upon 
labor  to  put  forth  added  effort  to  meet  the  mammoth  mush- 
room growth  of  peace  demand.  Yet  in  the  face  of  a  great 
industrial  crisis,  labor  has  in  many  cases  ceased  to  work 
at  all,  and  in  every  case  has  ceased  to  work  at  the  pre-war 
speed.  Man  for  man,  American  industry  is  producing  far 
less  than  it  did  before  the  war;  and  it  is  doubted  by  many 
industrial  leaders  whether  labor  will  ever  again  respond 
to  the  speeding  up  process  of  ante-bellum  days.  Many 
causes  have  contributed  to  this  situation,  but  the  most 
fundamental  is  that  the  old  rewards  of  labor  no  longer  ap- 
peal to  the  modern  man.  The  war  has  been  an  amazing 
educator.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  everybody  has 
read  the  papers;  ideas  as  such  have  attained  a  currency 
before  unheard  of  even  among  democratic  populations;  the 
intellectual  horizon  of  quite  average  men  has  broadened 
to  the  international ;  and  in  the  army  and  government  work- 
shop, all  classes  have  mingled  and  interchanged  standards. 
The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  the  American  laborer  is  no  longer 
satisfied  with  a  mere  living;  he  demands  a  life.  And  his 
idea  of  what  comprises  a  life  has  undergone  a  rapid  and 
astounding  transformation.  He  wants  better  food,  better 
houses,  better  education  for  his  children,  greater  leisure 
and  greater  facilities  for  enjoying  it;  and  above  all,  he  in- 
sists that  his  job  be  vitalized  and  made  interesting  by  a 
share  in  industrial  control.  His  methods  are  frequently 
anti-social  and  unintelligent;  but  they  are  as  intelligent  as 
we  have  educated  him  to  be,  and,  even  when  most  exasperat- 
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ing,  not  without  their  democratic  point.  In  any  case, 
during  the  war,  labor  learned  for  the  first  time  its  real  sig- 
nificance and  power,  and  now  it  is  refusing  to  work  except 
as  a  means  to  a  better  and  fuller  life. 

The  teaching  profession  is  undergoing  a  similar  spiritual 
upheaval.  The  war  has  shown  society  and  the  teachers 
the  immense  importance  of  education.  By  education  alone 
can  the  gains  of  the  war  be  realized  and  secured.  And 
with  the  vast  increase  of  respect  for  his  occupation,  which 
this  fact  has  brought  to  every  teacher,  has  come  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  self  respect,  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
himself  to  himself  and  to  society,  and  the  determination 
to  measure  up  in  personality  to  the  social  function  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  exercise.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  new 
movement  for  higher  salaries  for  teachers.  It  is  not  only 
the  rise  in  prices.  Prices  have  risen  before,  and  teachers 
have  meekly  continued  to  teach  on  the  old  schedules,  but 
it  is  the  new  conviction  that  they  must  lead  in  the  conquest 
of  the  future  that  has  given  to  the  salary  movement  its 
greatest  impetus.  If  they  are  to  lead,  teachers  must  be 
leaders,  and  present  conditions  are  not  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  leadership  in  the  teaching  profession.  They 
do  not  produce  the  right  type  of  person. 

If  you  were  thinking  of  entering  a  new  profession,  what 
questions  would  you  ask  about  your  future  calling?  *'How 
much  mpney  am  I  likely  to  make?"  **Is  the  work  inter- 
esting in  itself  and  worth  while  in  the  end?"  "What  kind 
of  a  man  will  doing  this  work  make  out  of  me?"  Yes,  you 
would  ask,  "How  much  money  am  I  likely  to  make?"  We 
may  talk  about  the  charms  and  virtues  of  the  simple  life, 
but  it  has  been  well  said  that  nothing  simplifies  life  like  a 
little  ready  money.  We  have  heard  for  many  centmies  a 
great  deal  of  cant  about  the  blessings  of  poverty.  But 
while  it  is  true  that  unearned  riches  are  many  times  a  curse, 
it  is  also  true  that  real  poverty  is  invariably  and  inevitably 
one.  Poverty  and  its  offspring  are  at  the  root  of  most 
social  disorders.  Poverty  spells  starvation  and  stunted 
development.     There  is  nothing  spiritually,  intellectually, 
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or  physically  to  be  said  for  it.  A  period  of  poverty  seems, 
however,  close  upon  the  teaching  profession  and  I  doubt 
whether,  if  money  were  the  decisive  factor,  we  should  make 
up  our  minds  to  enter  it.  Apparently  a  great  many  people 
are  refusing  to  enter  the  profession  on  just  this  ground,  and 
an  even  greater  number  day  by  day  are  leaving  it.  We 
have  heard  over  and  over  again  about  the  teacher  shortage 
and  especially  the  decline  in  the  number  of  good  men 
teachers.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  statistics  as  to 
teachers'  salaries  as  compared  with  prices  and  with 
wages  in  various  unskilled  occupations.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  the  better  salaries  in  the  teach- 
ing profession  are,  under  the  usual  schedule,  open  to  per- 
haps ten  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers,  whereas,  **in  carpentry, 
bricklaying  or  painting,  any  first-class  workman  can  earn 
wages  that  exceed  the  teacher's  maximum."  But  per- 
haps "it  was  not  the  gold  that  they  w^anted  so  much  as  the 
finding  the  gold."  Perhaps  when  our  teachers  entered  the 
profession,  it  was  the  work  and  not  the  salary  that  looked 
attractive. 

Is  the  work  interesting  in  itself  and  worth  while  in  the 
end?  That  is  a  question  you  would  ask  before  taking 
up  any  new  profession,  I  am  sure.  And  that  is  a  ques- 
tion that  a  genuine  teacher  can  always  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Yes,  it  is  the  most  fascinating  and  the  most  worth- 
while job  in  the  world,  if  the  conditions  are  right  and  if 
one  brings  to  it  the  abundant  vitality  of  a  developed 
personality.  But  we  judge  of  a  job  most  of  all  by  what 
it  makes  of  a  man;  for  no  matter  how  great  the  money 
rewards  or  how  interesting  the  work,  if  the  performance 
of  this  work  unfits  the  man  for  complete  living,  or  if  it 
unfits  him  for  the  further  efficient  performance  of  the 
very  work  itself,  then  we  look  upon  a  job  with  justified 
suspicion.  Judge  of  a  job  by  what  it  makes  of  a  man, 
and  what  becomes  of  the  teaching  profession.  I  think  the 
finest  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood  is  attracted  into 
school  work — comic  supplements  and  exceptions  notwith- 
standing.    But  what  becomes  all  too  often  of  this  splendid 
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manhood  and  womanhood  in  the  teaching  profession? 
What  kind  of  a  man  or  woman  does  a  Hfetime  of  teaching 
now  produce? 

The  former  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  western  city- 
used  to  tell  a  good  story  on  himself.  One  day  he  sat  down 
in  a  railway  station  and  glanced  across  at  the  man  on  the 
opposite  seat.  He  prided  himself  on  being  able  to  diag- 
nose professional  character  on  sight.  "Tired  old  school 
teacher"  was  his  inward  comment.  The  man  opposite 
seemed,  however,  strangely  familiar.  **I  ought  to  know 
that  fellow,"  thought  the  superintendent.  He  looked  at 
him  more  sharply.  And  lo,  he  saw  that  he  was  gazing  into 
a  mirror  at  his  own  reflection.  He  had  recognized  the 
type  before  the  individual.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
type;  we  recognize  the  fatal  marks  upon  our  friends,  and 
if  we  are  teachers,  we  detect  their  appearance  in  ourselves 
without  being  able  to  check  their  development.  Like  the 
man  in  Kipling's  famous  poem  who,  ''Stood  beside  and 
watched  himself  behaving  like  a  blooming  fool,"  we  see 
ourselves  becoming  typical  school  teachers  with  all  the 
school  teacher's  vices — self  conscious,  dictatorial,  critical, 
fussy,  absorbed  in  routine,  academic,  conservative,  cut 
off  from  the  active  world  of  men  and  affairs,  physically 
below  par — oh,  everything  that  is  unfortunately  quite,  quite 
typical,  and  that  by  warping  the  personality  unfits  an  in- 
dividual for  powerful  leadership. 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  business  of  teaching 
that  should  develop  these  human  shortcomings.  A  mother 
does  practically  the  same  sort  of  work  as  a  school  teacher — 
only  more  so ;  she  teaches  day  in  day  out,  year  in  year  out ; 
she  handles  the  child  entirely  thru  a  far  more  difficult 
period  than  the  school  age;  and  she  exerts  a  far  more  dis- 
ciplinary control.  But  you  never  hear  people  say,  "Oh,  she  is 
a  mother,"  in  that  tone  of  condescension  which  tinges  the 
comment,  "Oh,  she  is  a  school  teacher."  No,  it  is  not  the 
nature  of  the  work  which  a  school  teacher  does  which 
tends — of  course  it  can  not  always  succeed — to  turn  into 
"school  ma'ams"  the  fine  men  and  women  who  enter  the 
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profession.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  the  work,  but  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  done.  Let  us  review  some  of  these 
conditions. 

A  mother  works  with  her  own  children;  she  is  absorbed 
in  the  child;  she  thinks  not  of  how  much  she  knows,  but 
always  of  how  much  the  child  is  learning;  she  thinks  only 
of  how  clever  he  is,  and  not  of  how  clever  she  is  to  be  able 
to  teach  him.  The  whole  emphasis  is  on  him  and  not  on 
her  superiority  to  him.  But  the  teacher  does  not  teach 
her  own  children;  and  not  only  that,  but  she  knows  almost 
to  a  certainty  that  she  never  will  have  any  children  of  her 
own.  In  some  cities,  of  course,  they  do  allow  women 
teachers  to  marry,  altho  in  many  of  these  places  they  dis- 
charge them  as  soon  as  they  have  children.  In  many 
cities  a  woman  teacher  has  to  sign  a  contract  not  to  marry 
before  she  gets  her  position  for  the  year.  It  is  like  taking 
the  veil.  However,  this  is  beside  the  point,  which  is  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  teaching  one's  own  chil- 
dren, and  being  an  onlooker  at  life,  so  to  speak,  and  always 
dealing  with  someone  else's.  It  is  a  matter  of  psychology; 
in  many  cases  a  splendid  teacher  maintains  a  purely  ma- 
ternal attitude,  which  sinks  itself  entirely  in  the  child;  but 
the  tendency  is  working  the  other  way,  and  the  so-called 
"school  teacher"  attitude  is  largely  traceable  on  the  part 
of  women  at  least  to  this  fact  of  biological  detachment 
from   life. 

Another  factor  which  goes  to  producing  the  "school 
teacher"  attitude  toward  life  is  that  teachers  come  almost 
entirely  into  contact  with  their  inferiors,  or  at  least  with 
people  whom  they  think  are  their  inferiors.  Sometimes, 
of  course,  they  do  not  recognize  that  a  student  may  be  much 
their  superior  in  brains,  altho  he  may  not  know  as  much 
as  they  do  about  history  or  arithmetic.  Sometimes  they 
do  not  recognize  that  here  is  a  chance  humbly  to  lay  their 
greater  knowledge  at  the  feet  of  his  greater  capacity.  But, 
even  with  the  gifted  pupil,  teachers  still  have  the  fatal 
advantage  of  greater  experience  with  Hfe;  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  remains  true  that  coming  constantly  in  contact 
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with  immature  minds,  the  instructor  does  not  get  the 
stimulus  of  intellectual  competition  or  the  wholesome 
corrective  of  adult  criticism  on  his  work  and  his  ideas. 
In  his  world,  the  teacher  is  supreme;  and  supremacy  is 
dangerous  to  character,  manners  and  thinking.  For  in- 
stance, the  teacher  is  seldom  a  good  conversationalist;  he 
is  too  used  to  laying  down  the  law.  Then,  too,  teachers 
are  self-conscious;  they  are  a  little  bit  stagey;  they  are  ac- 
customed to  an  audience;  they  do  not  converse;  they 
discourse,  with  an  eye  on  the  gallery.  Some  one  once  asked 
Queen  Victoria  for  her  opinion  of  those  inveterate  rivals 
for  her  favor,  Gladstone  and  Disraeli.  "Oh,  I  like  Dizzie 
best,"  she  replied.  ''He  talks  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  woman. 
Gladstone  addresses  me  as  tho  I  were  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." Well,  teachers  are  all  a  little  inclined  to  be  Glad- 
stones in  this  respect,  I  am  afraid.  The  most  glaring  ex- 
ample of  getting  a  professional  stamp  that  I  have  ever 
met  is  the  case  of  sev^eral  old  friends  who  have  in  recent 
years  become  university  deans.  They  really  are  the  nicest 
people  in  the  world,  but  you  can  not  converse  with  them. 
They  have  become  too  judicial.  You  remark  that  it  is  a 
fine  day,  and  they  take  the  matter  under  advisement  be- 
fore hazarding  a  reply.  They  are  almost  considering 
whether  after  all  they  can  permit  the  day  to  be  fine.  It 
might  create  a  precedent;  it  might  give  future  days  a  reck- 
less and  riotous  impetus  toward  fineness  which  would  dis- 
turb the  balanced  order  of  nature  established  by  the  Creator 
and  vised  and  passed  by  his  earthly  vice  regent,  the  college 
dean. 

Of  course,  this  is  an  "extreme  case!"  But  for  these 
and  for  other  reasons,  the  teacher  enjoys  a  species  of  un- 
recognized but  powerfully  operative  social  isolation. 
People  are  afraid  of  the  teacher;  they  think  he  knows  more 
than  they  do ;  and  because  he  has  a  final  and  decisive  way 
of  putting  things,  they  suspect  that  he  thinks  he  knows  a 
great  deal  more — which  is,  of  course  a  much  greater  crime. 
I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  average 
teacher,  man  or  woman,  is  not  socially  successful.     That  is 
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not  because  teachers  do  not  have  to  a  high  degree  the 
qualities  that  make  for  social  success,  but  because  the 
present  conditions  under  which  they  work  develop  certain 
other  traits  which  obscure  the  fundamentally  social  virtues 
possest  by  every  successful  teacher.  I  wonder  if  you 
often  hear  people  say  enthusiastically  of  a  new  acquaint- 
ance, "Oh  yes,  Mr.  Brown,  that  rising  yourig  school  teacher, 
interesting  fellow.  By  all  means  have  him  to  dine." 
Now,  if  he  were  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  or  an  engineer,  that  is 
just  what  they  would  say,  but  why  the  difference?  The 
social  isolation  of  the  school  teacher  is  due  not  only  to  a 
sort  of  avoidance  on  the  part  of  laymen,  but  to  the  fact 
that  teaching  occupies  almost  all  a  teacher's  time.  He 
has  not  any  leisure  to  be  sociable  in.  The  shopman  shuts 
up  his  shop  at  closing  time  and  leaves  it  downtown.  The 
teacher  brings  his  shop  home  with  him  from  school  every 
night  in  the  form  of  papers  to  grade  or  lessons  to  prepare 
and  plan  for  the  next  day.  Whatever  vitiating  influences 
a  business  man's  work  may  exert  upon  character  are  lim- 
ited to  eight  or  nine  hours  daily.  A  teacher's  calling  be- 
sieges him  morning,  noon  and  night  with  continuous  in- 
sistency. Sometimes  teachers  even  teach  at  night !  Teach- 
ing will  monopolize  you  "ef  you  don't  watch  out" — and 
especially  will  it  monopolize  the  more  ambitious  and  earn- 
est teacher;  and  this  monopoly  will  mean  poorer  teaching 
thru  increased  social  isolation. 

The  teacher's  personality  is  limited  not  only  by  social 
isolation,  but  by  separation  from  the  civic  and  political 
life  of  the  community.  Most  teachers  are  too  busy  to 
keep  in  touch;  in  some  communities  they  are  prevented  by 
mandate  or  even  by  contract  from  any  political  activity; 
and  there  is  little  in  the  routine  of  classroom  work  to  bring 
the  teacher  in  first  hand  contact  with  the  world.  He  gets 
out  of  the  current.  He  does  not  strike  his  roots  into  life; 
yet  it  is  from  life  that  all  successful  leadership  draws  its 
sustenance.  The  average  teacher  is  a  potted  plant;  there 
is  earth  in  his  pot  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  not  the  life-giving 
mother  earth  beaten  on  by  sun  and  rain,  thru  which  the 
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great  electric  currents  pour  from  universal  pole  to  pole. 
The  teacher  is,  alas,  too  often  removed  in  every  way  from 
vital  human  contact  with  his  day. 

And  last,  but  most  important,  salaries  have  become  so 
inadequate  that  the  teacher  can  not  counteract  these  un- 
favorable conditions  by  travel,  recreation,  varied  social 
life,  or  further  professional  study :  travel  to  vitalize  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction  and  to  shake  him  out  of  his  mental 
rut;  theaters,  concerts,  parties,  sports  to  put  him  in  a  re- 
ceptive and  enjoying  instead  of  a  didactic  and  improving 
attitude  toward  life ;  and  professional  study  to  keep  him 
from  going  to  sleep  in  his  intellectual  autocracy.  Far  from 
enjoying  these  necessary  opportunities,  on  the  contrary, 
in  their  leisure  and  vacation  time,  teachers  are  usually 
doing  some  sort  of  extra  work,  in  order  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  support  their  families,  and  provide  for  their  old  age. 

We  have  industrial  laws  on  our  statute  books  providing 
for  compensation  in  the  case  of  industrial  accident  and  occu- 
pational disease.  Teaching  is  a  dangerous  trade,  subject 
to  a  deadly  occupational  disease,  from  which  the  mortality 
rate  is  high.  This  disease  is  the  limitation  of  personality 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  a  limitation  which  unfits 
the  teacher  for  being  either  a  good  man  or  a  good  pedagog 
and  from  which  the  only  opportunity  of  escape  is  in  a  full 
life  outside  of  school  hours.  And  I  submit  that  a  full  life 
outside  of  school  hours  is  possible  only  on  higher  salaries 
than  those  at  present  paid  to  the  majority  of  the  teaching 
profession. 

Perhaps  you  ask,  ''Well,  what  difference  does  it  make 
whether  the  teacher  has  a  full  life  or  not?  He  teaches 
just  as  well.  He  can  work  a  problem  in  arithmetic  just  as 
well  in  a  suit  of  clothes  three  years  old,  and  whether  he 
has  been  to  the  theater  this  winter  or  not."  I  doubt  it. 
I  doubt  whether  anyone  does  work  well  when  he  is  not 
reasonably  satisfied  with  himself.  It  is  a  problem  in  morale. 
An  irritated  state  of  mind  does  not  produce  vitality  and 
concentration  in  thinking.  One  thinks  of  himself  and 
not  of  his  work.     One's  energies  are  divided  between  arith- 
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metic  in  school  and  arithmetic  in  the  grocery  bill.  But 
granted  that  a  teacher  can  do  his  sums  and  plan  his  lessons 
as  well  on  too  little  as  on  enough  a  month,  is  teaching  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  doing  sums?  The  old  household  drudge 
may  make  perhaps  as  good  pies  and  gravies  as  the  intelli- 
gent modern  woman;  but  which  makes  the  best  mother? 
In  Ibsen's  great  play,  The  dolVs  house,  Nora  Helmer  dis- 
covers that  until  she  is  a  complete  human  being,  she  is  unfit 
to  be  a  mother.  And  I  say  that  until  we  are  complete 
human  beings,  we  are  unfit  to  be  school  teachers.  Even 
to  teach  one's  lesson  well,  one  has  to  keep  some  independent 
interests,  to  replenish  one's  stock  of  ideas  first  hand  from 
living.  And  lessons  are  only  a  part  of  a  good  teacher's 
work.  You  teach  far  more  by  what  you  are  than  by  the 
lessons  you  assign. "Character,"  says  Emerson,  "operates 
on  sight  and  without  speech,"  and  character  is  the  great 
educator.  Your  child  is  your  natural  copyist,  your 
dramatist  in  living.  Consider  then  the  loss  if  his  daily 
model  be  not  one  whose  whole  personality  and  mode  of 
thought  and  life  can  stand  as  an  inspiration.  Hence  the 
immense  importance  to  education  of  the  present  salary 
movement  toward  a  fuller  and  more  complete  life  for  the 
members  of  the  profession.  The  day  of  asceticism  has 
past;  the  teachers  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  monks,  who  by 
their  frugal  lives  gave  the  lessons  of  self-control  and  spiritual 
devotion  to  the  turbulent  savage  invaders  of  western 
Europe;  but  the  monkish  life  will  not  drive  home  to  the 
world  today  those  ideals  which  modern  educational  insti- 
tutions exist  to  teach. 

Some  years  ago  I  listened  to  an  address  by  an  eminent 
German  scholar  on  English,  American  and  German  ideals 
of  manhood.  This  speaker  maintained  that  the  English 
ideal  of  manhood  was  gentility,  correctness,  all  we  imply 
by  the  fine  old  phrase  "a  perfect  gentleman."  This  con- 
ception he  criticized  as  being  too  narrow,  putting  too  much 
stress  upon  convention,  upon  adaptation  to  an  established 
code.  He  did  not  use  the  words,  but  he  meant  that  this 
was  not  a  creative  ideal.     The  American,   on  the  other 
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hand,  had  as  his  ideal  efficiency;  to  this,  thought  our  Ger- 
man critic,  we  sacrificed  all  other  human  values,  forgetting 
that  mere  working  efficiency  is  a  means  to  life  and  not  an 
end,  and  that  a  man  who  is  merely  efficient  and  nothing 
more  is  a  tool  rather  than  a  master  of  life.  But  the  Ger- 
man ideal  of  manhood,  he  said,  was  something  broader  and 
more  cultivated;  it  was  what  he  called  Personlichkeit — de- 
veloped personality;  gentile,  yes;  efficient,  yes;  but  more 
than  either  of  these,  many-sided,  cultivated,  centered 
neither  on  mere  work  nor  on  mere  social  correctness,  but  on 
living  fully,  broadly,  completely,  on  an  active  responsive- 
ness to  life  at  every  point.  I  question  whether  Germany 
has  attained  to  this  gentleman's  notion  of  Personlichkeit,  or 
whether  she  has  any  monopoly  upon  the  ideal ;  but  it  is  an  idea 
upon  which  emphasis  needs  to  be  laid  in  our  bustling  prac- 
tical country.  We  think  too  much  of  our  material  produc- 
tion and  not  enough  of  our  human  product  and  its  quality, 
forgetting  that  the  whole  purpose  of  our  vast  industrial, 
agricultural  and  commercial  activity  is  the  type  of  human 
life  which  this  activity  supports. 

The  first  aim  of  modern  education,  then,  must  be  a  rich, 
vital  personality,  and  teachers  must  in  some  measure  live 
up  to  this  conception,  if  thru  the  force  of  inspired  initiation, 
the  student  is  to  work  toward  this  ideal.  But  I  ask  you 
whether  on  the  average  schedule,  at  the  average  salary, 
the  average  teacher,  with  the  average  responsibilities  and 
the  average  family,  has  the  opportunity  for  complete  living 
which  would  lead  to  what  our  German  lecturer  chose  to 
call  Personlichkeit. 

But  we  teach  today  not  only  the  duty  of  being  something 
fine ;  we  inculcate  or  try  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility. Now  if  the  present  day  teacher  expects  his  students 
to  learn  from  him  the  lesson  of  constructive  social  citizen- 
ship, he  must  be  a  constructive  citizen.  He  must  prove 
himself  a  creative  part  of  the  political,  civic,  reHgious, 
artistic  and  social  movements  in  his  community — which 
I  submit  is  somewhat  difficult  for  the  average  teacher,  with 
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the  average  leisure  and  the  average  family  on  the  average 
salary. 

We  teach  again  not  only  that  we  must  be  something  fine 
ourselves,  and  help  the  world  to  become  finer,  but  that  we 
must  play  our  part  efficiently.  You  remember  this  was 
our  main  ideal,  according  to  the  German  observer.  But 
if  teachers  expect  to  convince  their  students  of  the  need 
for  efficiency  in  work  and  in  service,  they  must  give  them 
an  unmistakable  example.  The  teacher  is  the  only  person 
the  child  sees  working  during  the  most  formative  period 
of  his  life.  I  submit  to  you  the  question  whether,  at  the 
average  current  salaries,  teachers  are  likely  for  very  long 
to  furnish  this  example  of  efficiency.  Before  the  war,  we 
had  reached  a  most  encouraging  point  in  the  development 
of  standards  in  the  teaching  profession.  Practically  every 
state,  certainly  every  considerable  city,  demanded  a  normal 
school  diploma,  or  at  worst  a  high  school  education,  of  its 
elementary  teachers.  Practically  every  high  school  ex- 
pected a  college  degree  from  its  instructors,  and  teachers 
were  more  and  more,  thru  summer  study  and  leaves  of 
absence,  keeping  abreast  of  progressive  thought  in  their 
particular  departments.  But  with  the  enormous  shortage 
of  teachers  produced  by  the  sudden  demand  for  labor  diu-- 
ing  the  war  in  other  lines,  came  a  lowering  in  professional 
requirements.  We  said,  of  course,  that  this  was  a  temporary 
war  emergency,  and  that  requirements  were  only  temporarily 
lowered  to  keep  the  schools  going  until  after  the  war, 
when  the  teachers  came  back  into  the  ranks.  But  now  the 
war  is  over;  and  not  only  are  teachers  not  returning  to  the 
ranks,  but  they  are  leaving  them  in  even  greater  numbers; 
and  worst  of  all,  the  teaching  supply  bids  fair  to  dry  up  at 
its  very  fount  and  source  in  the  normal  schools,  whose  en- 
rollment in  a  year  when  the  demand  for  teachers  is  greater 
than  ever  before,  has  fallen  far  below  the  normal  level, 
and  in  the  colleges,  whose  graduates  are  turning  to  other 
lines  more  remunerative  than  pedagogic  work.  We  are 
confronted  by  a  great  and  increasing  teacher  shortage 
which  is  necessitating  a  still  further  drop  in  professional  re- 
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quirements  if  schools  are  to  be  kept  going  at  all  in  this 
epoch  when  the  importance  of  education  and  good  educa- 
tion is  greater  and  more  clearly  recognized  than  it  has  ever 
been  before. 

This  is  the  greatest  menace  to  education  in  the  his- 
tory of  America.  Professional  standards  must  be  main- 
tained. Salaries  must  be  raised  to  the  point  where  ade- 
quately prepared  instructors  can  be  secured  and  where 
the  teacher  will  be  able,  by  continued  study,  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  times.  If  the  public  is  not  speedily  educated 
in  this  regard,  soon  there  will  be  no  one  left  in  the  pro- 
fession, except  those  who  are  too  timid  to  leave  it;  those 
whose  abilities  are  too  inferior  to  get  a  foothold  elsewhere; 
those  who  are  too  old  to  change;  those  who  have  the  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  of  the  early  Christian  martyrs  and  rejoice 
in  being  "sponged  on"  for  the  public  good;  and  those  per- 
sons of  independent  means  who  happen  to  like  teaching 
and  take  it  up  purely  as  an  avocation.  Unless  teaching 
is  to  become  a  sort  of  gentleman's  game,  like  English  poli- 
tics, salaries  will  have  to  be  raised  in  American  communi- 
ties, or  our  students  in  their  formative  years  will  have  the 
spectacle  of  inefficient  education  added  to  the  spectacle 
of  inefficient  politics  as  the  two  great  public  influences 
which  are  to  stamp  the  attitude  toward  life  of  the  coming 
generation. 

If  we  want,  then,  to  keep  in  our  schools  teachers  of  good 
breeding,  varied  accomplishments,  taste  and  culture;  teach- 
ers deeply  trained  in  their  specialties;  teachers  of  general 
civic  intelligence,  well  read  in  history,  sociology  and  eco- 
nomics; teachers  who  keep  in  first  hand  contact  with  the 
vital  issues  and  movements  of  the  day;  teachers  with  con- 
structive educational  vision  and  the  rich  personality  needed 
to  demonstrate  this  vision  to  the  students  as  a  living  actual- 
ity,— if  we  want  to  keep  in  our  schools  this  type  of  teach- 
ers, salaries  must  be  paid,  which  will  attract  the  self-sup- 
porting man  or  woman  who  possesses  this  equipment. 

And  upon  the  teaching  body  will,  of  course,  fall  the 
burden  of  seeing  that  such  higher  salaries  are  paid.     How 
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can  teachers  secure  more  adequate  compensation?  One 
method  which  is  being  everywhere  suggested  is  to  union- 
ize. Teachers  are  quite  strongly  unionized  in  Chicago,  in 
St.  Louis,  in  Washington,  and  the  movement  is  gaining 
ground  rapidly  thruout  the  country.  If  no  other 
method  is  possible,  it  will  probably  come  to  that  in  the  end; 
but  it  will  be  distinctly  unfortunate.  Let  there  be  no 
misunderstanding.  One  may  sympathize  with  organized 
labor  in  its  effort  to  better  the  conditions  of  employed 
persons,  and  there  is  of  course,  no  loss  in  pedagogic  dignity 
in  affiliation  of  teachers  with  the  labor  movement.  But 
there  is  a  loss  in  neutrality  which  is  greatly  to  be  deplored. 
Education  is  a  judicial  function ;  the  teacher  is  the  conciliat- 
ing agent  thru  whom  the  difficulties  between  mass  and  class 
must,  generation  by  generation,  be  smoothed  away,  and 
it  is  a  matter  for  profound  regret,  in  spite  of  the  undoubted 
material  benefits  resulting  therefrom,  that  organizations  of 
teachers  in  city  after  city  are  being  forced  into  what  is  after 
all  a  class  movement.  Clearly  they  thereby  forfeit  not  only 
much  of  their  influence  on  public  opinion  regarding  eco- 
nomic issues,  but  perhaps  even  their  own  unbiased  judg- 
ment. They  become,  as  it  were,  definitely  parti  pris^— 
which  is  the  last  attitude  in  the  world  for  the  scholar. 

A  further  objection  to  the  teachers'  union  is  that  it  sepa- 
rates the  teaching  force  from  the  administrative  body, 
whereas  it  is  just  in  the  closer  cooperation  of  administrators 
and  teachers  that  educational  progress  seems  to  lie.  A 
teacher  should  be  fundamentally  more  interested  in  better 
education  than  in  better  salaries.  It  is  because  it  will 
mean  better  education  that  teachers  should  have  better 
salaries,  but  when  one  hears  the  unionized  teachers  talk- 
ing, it  is  always  about  more  money  and  not  about  better 
education.  It  is  a  matter  of  psychology.  It  is  a  common- 
place that  if  one  puts  oneself  into  certain  bodily  attitudes, 
one  will  tend  to  experience  the  emotion  thereto  appro- 
priate. Grind  the  teeth  and  clench  the  fists,  and  anger 
tends  to  generate.  This  is  a  stock  method  by  which  actors 
reenforce  in  themselves  the  emotion  they  are  striving  to 
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delineate.  Various  human  relationships  and  situations 
also  carry  with  them  their  characteristic  habits  of  mind 
and  trains  of  thought.  Put  yourself  into  these  situations, 
and  in  spite  of  yourself,  you  fall  heir  to  their  point  of  view. 
The  union  emphasizes  the  ''employed  person"  factor  at 
the  expense  of  the  ''interest  in  the  firm"  factor.  While  it 
may  be  granted  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  interested  in  a 
firm  which  does  not  pay  a  living  wage,  still  it  is  only  by 
interest  in.  the  educational  system  as  a  whole  and  close 
cooperation  of  teacher  and  superintendent,  that  creative 
ideas  can  be  incorporated  in  a  more  and  more  adequate 
and  progressive  scheme  of  education;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  system  of  democratic  control  can  be  evolved  in  educa- 
tion without  the  school  world's  having  to  pass  thru  an 
embittering  period  of  class  cleavage. 

Some  sort  of  organization  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  con- 
duct any  campaign  for  public  education  looking  toward 
increased  appropriation  for  educational  purposes.  Such 
an  organization  should  include  all  members  of  the  school 
system  and  should  have  as  its  twofold  purpose  fixing  abso- 
lutely the  standard  of  preparation  and  of  pay  below  which 
no  teacher  shall  be  employed. 

Several  positive  benefits  -  other  than  those  which  have 
already  been  hinted  at  will  accrue  from  the  payment  of 
salaries  more  nearly  commensurate  with  the  value  of  teach- 
ing services.  Not  only  will  the  teachers  be  better  equipt 
for  their  work,  better  contented  in  their  work,  more  enthu- 
siastic in  their  furtherance  of  educational  progress,  and  more 
humanly  effective  in  their  teaching;  but  they  will  develop 
an  intellectual  independence  which  is  now  not,  as  a  rule, 
especially  in  the  grades,  characteristic  of  teachers.  No 
one  knows  why,  but  grade  school  teachers  are  pretty  gen- 
erally a  sort  of  subject  race,  afraid  to  call  their  souls  their 
own,  afraid  to  insist  on  the  things  they  know  to  be  necessary 
for  successful  education,  afraid  to  refuse  to  teach  excessively 
large  classes,  afraid  to  criticize,  afraid  to  express  new  ideas, 
afraid  to  experiment.  This  is  not  because  grade  school 
principals  are  particularly  vicious  tyrants,  but  largely  a 
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mere  matter  of  bank  accounts.  If  you  have  one,  you 
feel  considerably  more  independent  than  if  you  have  not. 
No  one  in  the  teaching  profession,  from  the  superintendent 
on  down,  has  ever  been  paid  well  enough  to  amass  a  bank- 
ing reserve  sufficiently  large  to  fall  back  upon  in  a  disastrous 
fight  for  a  principle.  Consequently  teachers  and  school 
administrators,  who  ought  to  be  the  fearless  intellectual 
leaders  of  the  country,  have  all  gone  in  fear  of  the  man 
higher  up.  Now  fear  deadens  initiative;  and  without  initia- 
tive, there  will  be  stagnation.  But  with  a  greater  inde- 
pendence bom  of  more  assured  financial  status,  teachers 
will  stand  more  effectively  and  unitedly  for  constructive 
educational  measures — democratic  educational  control, 
limitation  in  the  size  of  classes  and  of  school  buildings, 
modifications  of  classroom  arrangement  and  equipment,  a 
dozen  matters  now  handled  autocratically  from  above, 
often  not  even  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  but  by 
the  School  Architect  or  Engineer,  or  by  a  purely  political 
Board  of  Education,  sometimes  quite  uninformed  as  to  up- 
to-date  pedagogic  methods  and  ideas. 

When  we  pay  our  teachers  higher  salaries,  the  general 
public  will  display  a  more  respectful  attitude  toward  scholar- 
ship and  education.  Pupils  will  study  harder;  their  parents 
will  impress  upon  them  more  seriously  the  value  of  study. 
People,  on  the  whole,  usually  think  a  thing  is  worth  about 
what  it  costs  them,  and  teachers  certainly  are  not  costing 
them  much  by  comparison  at  the  present  time.  The  aver- 
age man  values  only  the  things  he  pays  for,  and  the  slack 
attitude  of  the  modern  student  may  be  partly  traceable  to 
the  fact  that  he  feels  teachers  to  be  a  rather  cheap  article. 
The  public  will  gain  a  further  respect  for  education,  when, 
with  better  salaries,  independence,  and  more  certain  leisure, 
the  teacher  is  free  to  enter  into  civic  activities,  to  belong 
to  civic  organizations,  to  make  his  influence  felt  in  directing 
the  currents  of  civic  thought,  and  to  take  a  more  prominent 
part  in  social  life.  A  teacher  should  be  thoroly  at  home  in 
evening  dress,  and  in  the  world  to  which  evening  dress  be- 
longs.    It  takes  very  little  money  to  be  at  home  in  that 
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world  and  even  to  occupy  a  strong  position  there — but  it 
does  take  enough  money  to  have  some  leisure  and  a  dress 
suit, — more  money  than  '  the  average  teacher,  with  the 
average  family  on  the  average  salary,  at  present  can  com- 
mand. But  until  school  superintendents,  principals  and 
teachers  are  paid  enough  to  afford  social  recreations,  club 
memberships,  and  the  like,  of  the  sort  enjoyed  by  other 
people  of  their  breeding,  education  as  a  profession  will 
never  command  the  social  respect  which  the  occupation 
itself  and  the  cultivated  men  and  women  who  engage  in  it 
deserve. 

But  greater  than  social  respect,  is  self-respect;  and  one  of 
the  chief  gains  from  the  receipt  of  better  salaries  to  teachers 
will  be  a  vast  increase  in  self-respect.  Married  men  in 
the  teaching  ranks  must  sometimes,  in  moments  of  discour- 
agement, view  themselves  with  a  very  natural,  tho  quite 
undeserved,  contempt,  because  of  their  inability  to  supply 
their  loved  ones  with  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  fami- 
lies of  men  of  no  greater  ability  who  are  engaged  in  other 
lines  of  work.  Of  course,  ''The  rank  is  but  the  g^ainea 
stamp,  the  man's  the  gold  for  a'that."  But  it  is  hard  to 
keep  one's  self-respect  in  the  face  of  continual  undervalua- 
tion, especially  when  the  undervaluation  brings  such  dis- 
tressing consequences  upon  one's  dependents.  Most  of  us 
are  not  cast  in  a  heroic  mold ;  we  are  quite  thoroly  human ; 
and  there  is  an  inevitable  loss  in  buoyancy  of  spirit,  in  self- 
respect  and  in  power  when  the  joy  of  successful  work  is 
never  crowned  by  the  joy  of  recognition  and  reward. 

Hence  the  central  point  in  this  discussion  can  not  be  too 
oft  repeated;  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  teacher's  personal  de- 
velopment that  one  should  be  interested  in  better  salaries, 
because  a  richer  personality  is  sure  to  mean  increased  educa- 
tive power.  In  the  ordinary  discussion  of  the  salary  ques- 
tion the  emphasis  is  thrown  on  the  wrong  half  of  the  argu- 
ment. Instead  of  saying  always  that  teachers  must  be 
adequately  rewarded  for  their  invaluable  services,  why 
not  frankly  acknowledge  that  the  services  will  not  be  in- 
valuable unless  they  are  better  paid?     When  arguing  for 
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higher  salaries,  let  us  say,  of  course:  *'Do  you  believe  in 
keeping  open  the  public  schools?  Then  pay  enough  to 
get  teachers  to  teach  in  them.  Do  you  want  your  children 
taught  by  ill-prepared  instructors?  Then  pay  enough  to 
get  good  ones.  Do  you  think  anyone  can  live  in  1920  on 
what  it  cost  to  live  in  19 14?  Then  raise  salaries  as  much  as 
prices  have  risen."  But  do  not  forget  to  offer  the  last  and 
most  conclusive  argument  of  all:  "Do  you  want  your  chil- 
dren to  have  as  their  teachers  men  and  women  whose  full, 
well-rounded  lives  and  liberal  culture  will  be  an  inspiration 
to  a  broader  and  finer  type  of  living?  Then  pay  enough 
so  that  a  well-rounded  life  will  be  within  the  reach  of  even 
the  lowliest  partner  in  the  educational  system." 

Ruth  Mary  Weeks 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 


IV 

IS  THE  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 

ILLIBERAL? 
I 

Why  is  it  that  the  layman,  whether  he  be  a  farmer  or  a 
storekeeper  or  a  lawyer  or  a  college  or  normal  school  in- 
structor in  academic  subjects,  does  not  appreciate  that 
special  knowledge  is  required  for  the  business  of  teaching? 
The  layman  rarely  doubts  that  the  physician,  the  engineer, 
the  lawyer,  the  minister,  the  chemist,  the  bacteriologist, 
and  all  other  specialists  deal  with  situations  which  require 
special  training.  The  layman  never  thinks  he  could  cut 
out  an  appendix,  or  try  a  difficult  case  in  court,  or  design 
and  construct  a  bridge  or  an  engine;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  be- 
lieves he  could  teach  acceptably  if  he  should  try  his  hand 
at  it.  He  does  not  see  anything  difficult  in  leading  a 
child  to  read  or  calculate  or  spell  or  recite  facts  in  history 
and  Latin,  and  so  on  ad  libitum. 

There  is  some  mystery  about  the  practise  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  law,  chemistry,  and  surveying.  But  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  anything  subtle  about  teaching  the  young, 
primarily  because  it  appears  to  consist  in  listening  to  children 
reproduce  what  they  have  memorized,  and  also  because  the 
layman  has  been  put  thru  the  educational  process  and 
there  is  nothing  mystical  concerning  it  so  far  as  he  can  see. 
He  has  not  traveled  the  road  which  the  doctor,  the  engineer, 
the  lawyer,  and  the  chemist  travel,  and  so  he  easily  con- 
eludes  that  they  have  had  experiences  which  have  given 
them  knowledge  and  skill  which  are  denied  laymen.  The 
engineer,  for  instance,  can  perform  many  feats  which  the 
layman  can  not,  and  this  puts  the  latter  in  an  appreciative, 
respectful,  and  even  admiring  attitude  toward  the  former. 
Any  layman  who  sees  a  surgeon  cut  out  a  patient's  tonsils, 
or  remove  a  blood  clot  from  his  brain  can  not  fail  to  be  im- 
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prest  with  the  surgeon's  understanding  and  skill.  Again, 
when  he  listens  to  a  lawyer  elucidate  the  complexities  and 
profundities  of  legal  regulations  and  procedure,  he  is  cer- 
tain to  feel  that  the  lawyer  has  knowledge  and  ability 
which  he  does  not  himself  possess.  But  when  he  observes 
a  teacher  operating  on  the  intellects  of  her  pupils  or  instil- 
ling principles  of  right  conduct  into  their  hearts  he  is  not 
deeply  imprest.  He  can  not  observe  the  teacher  making 
actual  alterations  or  improvements  in  the  minds  and  charac- 
ter of  young  people  as  the  surgeon  does  in  the  brain  when 
he  exposes  it  and  washes  out  a  blood  clot.  Further,  he  can 
easily  detect  the  good  result  of  the  surgeon's  work  when  the 
patient  rapidly  recovers  from  his  ailment;  but  children  do 
not  recover  rapidly  from  their  ignorance  or  selfishness  or 
impulsiveness  or  meanness,  and  so  the  layman  hardly  be- 
lieves that  the  teacher  produces  effects  in  mind  and  charac- 
ter comparable  with  the  physical  effects  produced  by  the 
surgeon  or  the  chemist  or  the  engineer  in  the  material  with 
which  they  work.  So  he  says,  "There  is  nothing  about 
teaching  that  demands  special  insight  and  skill.  Any 
learned  person  can  teach  if  he  has  the  patience  to  do  so 
and  the  sternness  to  repress  the  mischief-making  impulses 
of  his  pupils." 

The  typical  college  and  normal  school  teacher  of  the 
"cultural"  subjects  is  a  layman  in  his  comprehension  of  and 
attitude  toward  teaching  as  a  fine  art,  founded  upon  special 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Such  a  teacher,  upon  ex- 
amining his  own  work,  does  not  discover  that  understand- 
ing of  human  nature,  which  can  be  gained  only  by  special 
study,  is  required  to  carry  it  on.  If  he  knows  facts  in  any 
field  accurately  and  comprehensively  he  can  tell  them  to 
students;  and,  as  the  layman  views  the  matter,  telling  and 
then  quizzing  constitute  the  whole  business  of  teaching. 
He  has  not  himself  made  any  special  study  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  traits  of  the  minds  which  he  instructs,  and  he  con- 
cludes that  since  he  is  successful,  the  teacher  of  a  child  in 
the  first  grade  will  be  equally  successful  if  she  can  spell, 
count,  read,  and  write,  even  if  she  has  never  heard  of  psy- 
chology or  "methods." 
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An  instructor  in  academic  subjects  in  the  normal  school 
or  college  has  no  standards  by  which  to  determine  whether 
or  not  he  is  achieving  a  high  degree  or  only  a  low  degree  of 
success  in  his  work.  When  a  surgeon  operates  on  an  eye 
and  destroys  it,  or  an  engineer  constructs  a  bridge  that 
collapses,  there  is  very  concrete  evidence  to  be  observed 
by  any  one  that  he  has  not  been  successful;  but  when  a 
man  teaches  Hebrew,  let  us  say,  and  his  pupils  are  not  in- 
terested, in  it  and  do  not  acquire  it  so  that  they  can  use  it 
in  any  way,  the  instructor  does  not  conclude  that  he  has 
failed.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  his  pupils  will  not  enjoy 
the  stuff  he  teaches,  and  that  after  their  examinations  they 
will  forget  what  they  memorized;  but  he  consoles  himself 
by  concluding  that  there  is  left  in  the  minds  of  his  stu- 
dents a  mysterious  residue  of  power  which  has  been  gen- 
erated by  the  performance  of  hateful  tasks.  How  can  one 
who  regards  education  from  this  standpoint  ever  appre- 
ciate that  there  is  anything  in  teaching  besides  telling, 
quizzing,  scolding,  and  "failing"  his  students? 

So  one  reason  why  teaching  has  not  been  and  is  not  now 
regarded  as  a  dignified  and  important  profession  on  a  par 
with  other  professions  is  because  it  is  not  generally  be- 
lieved that  it  requires  special  knowledge  and  skill  of  a  high 
order.  We  have  all  regarded  without  favor  a  business 
which  could  be  carried  on  by  any  one,  or  at  least  has  made 
demands  principally  upon  mere  patience  and  endurance, — 
as  domestic  service,  farming,  and  the  like.  It  is  not  in- 
conceivable, tho,  considering  the  changes  that  are  tak- 
ing place  in  the  curriculums  of  the  schools,  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  decade  or  two,  special  training  will  be  required 
of  all  farmers  and  domestic  workers,  and  then  agriculture 
and  household  arts  will  begin  to  be  spoken  of  as  respectable 
professions,  in  the  sense  that  the  laymen  will  assume  a 
deferential  and  appreciative  attitude  toward  those  who  en- 
gage in  them.  He  will  feel  that  farmers  and  homemakers 
understand  laws  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  and  can  produce 
effects  that  he  can  not  produce,  and  this  will  call  forth  his 
respect  and  admiration. 
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II 

Those  who  have  been  traveling  over  rocky,  unbroken 
ground  in  pursuit  of  the  hazardous  business  of  training 
teachers  have  come  to  take  philosophically  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  slighting  remarks  and  even  the  active  opposi- 
tion of  laymen;  but  it  is  somewhat  different  when,  President 
Brubacher,  of  the  Teachers'  College  at  Albany,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  endorses  the  layman's  charge 
that  institutions  engaged  in  the  training  of  teachers  exalt 
*  'methods' '  to  the  neglect  of  '  'cultural' '  studies.  The  phrase  s 
he  uses  in  criticizing  the  prominence  given  to  "methods" 
are  precisely  those  that  the  layman  has  used  ever  since 
teacher-training  institutions  were  first  established.  The 
layman  has  always  maintained  that  schools  and  depart- 
ments of  education  push  forward  professional  studies  and 
minimize  liberal  studies  so  that  teachers  learn  "methods," 
but  do  not  become  educated,  or  at  least  cultured.  Presi- 
dent Brubacher  calls  attention  to  certain  shortcomings  and 
delinquencies  in  teaching  as  a  profession,  which  everyone 
familiar  with  the  recent  history  of  educational  practise  will 
recognize  as  just  criticism,  but  that  he  has  adequately  ac- 
counted for  the  defects  he  points  out  is  very  doubtful. 

Let  us  see.  What  proportion  of  the  time  and  energy  of  a 
student  who  is  preparing  to  teach  in  a  high  school  is  spent  on 
"methods?"  Taking  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  one  year  is 
devoted  by  a  student  to  professional  studies,  which  include 
psychology,  the  history  and  principles  of  education,  and  the 
practise  of  teaching.  That  is  to  say,  a  high  school  teacher 
who  has  graduated  from  a  college  or  university,  and  who 
has  completed  the  special  courses  required  for  a  teacher's 
certificate,  has  devoted  about  one  thirty-second  of  his  time 
to  acquiring  special  knowledge  relating  to  his  profession. 
In  the  elementary  school  he  has  spent  eight  years,  in  the 
high  school  four  years,  and  in  the  university  three  and  a 
half  years  in  the  pursuit  of  general  studies.  Now,  even 
if  one  thirty-second  of  his  preparation  for  teaching  has  been 
spent  on  studies  relating  to  his  special  business,  does  this 
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seem  to  be  excessive?  What  proportion  of  his  entire  educa- 
tional course  does  a  physician  devote  to  studies  dealing 
specifically  with  the  practise  of  medicine  or  surgery?  In 
the  same  way,  what  proportion  of  his  total  time  in  school 
does  a  lawyer  or  engineer  or  dentist  or  barber  or  horse- 
shoer  devote  to  studies  relating  to  his  special  business? 
The  writer  has  been  working  over  a  large  pile  of  courses 
of  study  in  the  effort  to  answer  these  latter  questions,  and 
the  conclusion  seems  sound  that,  even  if  the  high  school 
teacher  should  spend  fourfold  as  much  time  and  energy 
as  he  now  does  solely  in  the  study  of  professional  subjects, 
he  would  still  devote  a  considerably  smaller  proportion  of 
his  total  time  and  energy  to  preparation  for  his  business 
than  does  any  of  the  other  specialists  mentioned. 

President  Brubacher  sides  with  the  layman  in  contrast- 
ing studies  pertaining  to  teaching  with  liberal  studies.  The 
first  subject  of  a  special  character  usually  required  of  candi- 
dates for  teaching  is  psychology.  Could  anyone  success- 
fully maintain  that  the  pursuit  of  psychology  is  less  cul- 
tural or  liberal  than  the  pursuit  of  French  grammar  or  plane 
geometry  or  medieval  history  or  rhetoric  or  any  other  sub- 
ject? The  writer  has  asked  many  persons  what  they  mean 
by  "cultural"  when  they  use  the  term  to  designate  subjects 
which  they  contrast  with  psychology  and  he  has  never  re- 
ceived a  rational  answer.  If  one  is  cultured  when  he  can 
adapt  himself  harmoniously  to  the  world  of  men  and  things 
in  which  he  lives,  then  is  there  any  study  that  will  prove  of 
greater  service  in  helping  him  to  understand  and  adapt 
himself  to  people  than  the  study  of  human  nature? 

The  second  subject  generally  required  of  all  candidates 
for  teaching  positions  in  high  schools  is  the  philosophy  or 
principles  of  education.  Altho  this  subject  is  fortu- 
nately not  rigidly  standardized  and  is  presented  largely  in 
accordance  with  the  individual  views  of  each  instructor 
who  teaches  it,  it  does  always  deal  fundamentally  with  the 
meaning,  ideals,  and  values  of  education  as  a  function  of 
society.  Is  a  study  like  this  narrow,  technical,  and  me- 
chanical?    Is  algebra,  Caesar,  or  any  other  subject  taught 
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in  a  high  school  or  college,  any  more  liberal  than  this  one 
which  treats  the  chief  problem  of  human  society?  Would 
it  not  be  safe  to  say  that  the  one  who  teaches  the  principles 
of  education  as  the  means  by  which  each  new  generation  is 
put  in  possession  of  the  achievements  of  the  race  in  solving 
the  problems  of  life  is  at  least  as  liberal  in  the  treatment 
of  his  theme  as  any  other  instructor  is  in  the  treatment  of 
his  subject?  The  assumption  of  those  who  say  that  studies 
relating  to  the  meaning  and  aims  of  education  are  illiberal, 
while  algebra,  biology,  physics,  and  arithmetic  are  human- 
izing and  cultural,  is  refreshing,  because  it  is  so  naive  and 
childlike. 

In  some  colleges  and  universities  all  those  who  are  pre- 
paring for  teaching  positions  must  complete  a  course  in 
the  administration  of  education.  Is  this  a  narrow  and  me- 
chanical subject?  In  the  departments  of  political  economy 
and  commerce  in  all  universities  there  are  subjects  which 
deal  with  state  and  city  administration,  railroad  administra- 
tion, and  the  like.  Why  should  the  study  of  the  administra- 
tion of  education  be  regarded  as  any  more  illiberal  than 
the  study  of  any  aspect  of  governmental  procedure?  As  a 
rule,  it  is  possible  to  come  closer  to  the  problems  studied 
in  a  course  in  the  administration  of  education  than  it  is  in 
a  course  in  federal  or  state  administration,  so  that  the  stu- 
dent is  likely  to  gain  more  tangible  and  workable  ideas  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter  subjects.  To  contrast  the 
study  of  educational  administration  with  cultural  subjects 
simply  calls  attention  to  the  prejudice  or  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  one  who  makes  the  contrast. 

Finally,  a  subject  generally  required  of  one  who  is  pre- 
paring to  teach  relates  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  par- 
ticular study  or  studies  in  which  he  will  give  instruction. 
In  most  colleges  and  universities  this  subject  is  handled 
by  a  member  of  the  staff  having  in  charge  the  branch  or 
branches  treated.  Usually  the  instructor  who  conducts 
this  course  in  methods  teaches  academic  courses  also.  It 
is  not  often  that  one  hears  a  man  who  is  teaching  the  cul- 
tural phases  of  history,  English,  physics,   or  mathematics^ 
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say  that  these  academic  courses  are  any  more  Hberal  or 
humanizing  than  his  course  on  the  principles  of  teaching 
his  branch  to  high  school  pupils.  If  he  believed  that  his 
course  on  the  teaching  of  his  branch  were  non-humanizing 
and  cramping,  he  would  probably  not  conduct  it. 

So  as  it  turns  out,  the  candidate  for  teaching  devotes 
an  almost  insignificant  amount  of  his  time  and  energy  to 
special  professional  study,  and  the  work  which  he  does 
under  this  head  is  quite  as  liberal,  is  based  upon  fundamental 
principles  just  as  fully,  and  deals  with  as  vital  and  human 
situations  as  any  work  he  does  in  any  of  his  academic  studies. 
The  assertion  that  teachers'  colleges,  schools  of  education, 
and  the  like  have  pushed  formal,  mechanical  "methods" 
to  the  front,  and  have  relegated  cultural  subjects  to  the  rear, 
is  entirely  erroneous. 

Ill 

The  institutions  that  are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  have  deferred  too  much  rather  than  too  little  to 
the  opinions  of  laymen,  whether  they  be  within  or  without 
training  establishments,  respecting  the  supposed  sacri- 
fice of  liberal  to  professional  subjects.  The  day  is 
already  at  hand  when  it  is  being  recognized  that  there  is 
no  more  liberal  or  humanizing  or  cultural  study  than  that 
relating  to  the  nature  and  development  of  childhood  and 
youth,  and  ways  and  means  of  training  the  young  so  that 
they  may  enter  into  possession  of  the  inheritance  of  knowl- 
edge, art,  and  skill,  which  has  been  past  on  to  them  by 
their  predecessors,  and  may  make  substantial  additions 
thereto.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  anyone  has  ever 
entertained  the  idea  that  it  is  more  liberal  or  cultural  to 
study  algebra,  geography,  French,  physics,  or  history  than 
it  is  to  study  the  human  mind  and  ways  and  means  of  guid- 
ing it  in  its  development  so  that  it  will  gain  understanding 
and  poise  and  efficiency. 

M.  Vincent  O'Shea 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wis. 


COOPERATION  BETWEEN  INDUSTRY  AND  THE 

COLLEGES 
The  necessity  for  effecting  cooperation  between  industry 
and  the  colleges  grows  out  of  three  present  mastering 
human  needs:  first,  the  need  of  using  to  the  utmost  the 
existing  machinery  of  production  and  distribution  to  meet 
the  world  shortage  of  goods  out  of  which  have  come  the  high 
cost  of  living,  social  unrest,  and  industrial  confusion; 
second,  the  need  of  developing  rapidly  new  machinery  of 
production  and  distribution  to  meet  the  shortage  and  the 
demands  of  the  future;  and  third,  the  need  of  producing 
a  large  number  of  properly  trained  management  men 
(mind  workers  in  industry  from  foreman  to  president)  es- 
sential for  the  complete  utilization  of  our  present  industrial 
resources  and  for  the  speedy  development  of  new  industrial 
capacities.  The  satisfactory  solution  of  the  first  two  needs, 
therefore,  depends  in  large  measure  upon  meeting  effec- 
tively and  as  speedily  as  possible  the  third.  Men  trained 
for  industry  in  a  well-ordered  way  will  not  only  aid  directly 
the  processes  of  producing  and  distributing  goods:  they 
will  help  indirectly  by  relieving  the  serious  strain  which 
abnormal  conditions  have  placed  upon  both  executives  and 
operatives  in  industry.  This  article  is  intended  to  outline 
a  plan  for  developing  this  new  and  essential  supply  of  man- 
agement men  by  cooperation  between  industry  and  the 
colleges. 

I 
The  shortage  of  men  trained  for  management  is  truly 
alarming.  The  normal  supply  of  such  men  coming  from 
every  source,  from  the  colleges,  from  industry,  and  from 
abroad,  was  seriously  diminished  by  the  Great  War.  This 
curtailment  is  especially  grave  because  industrial  conditions 
changed  markedly  during  the  war.     All  the  old  problems 
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remain.  But  with  the  marked  decrease  in  operating  man 
power,  the  increased  value  of  goods  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture, the  greatly  extended  use  of  technical  apparatus  and 
specialized  machines,  a  multitude  of  new  problems  have  been 
added  to  the  old.  To  meet  the  normal  growth  of  domestic 
trade  and  the  abnormal  .extension  of  foreign  trade  these 
problems  must  be  solved,  and  solved  in  the  right  way. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  satisfying  the  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  management  men, — men  whose  training  and  ex- 
perience make  them  the  problem  solvers  of  industry. 

Any  program  of  management  education  which  is  likely 
to  be  helpful  at  this  critical  time  must  recognize  certain 
theories  of  industrial  organization  and  education.  The 
most  important  of  these  theories  are:  first,  that  no  man- 
agement man  becomes  properly  productive  without  train- 
ing and  experience;  second,  that  education  for  management 
is  most  effective  when  the  training  and  experience  of  the 
school  is  best  coordinated  with  the  training  and  experience 
of  the  shop;  third,  that  this  coordination  can  best  be 
achieved  by  specifications  of  jobs,  of  types  of  men  needed 
for  the  jobs,  and  of  educational  processes  which  are  likely 
to  develop  the  men  required,  the  specifications  to  be  freely 
exchanged  between  industry  and  the  schools;  fourth,  that 
industry  is  composed  of  men,  materials,  and  money,  and 
that  production  depends  most  upon  men  because  materials 
and  money  are  inert  until  acted  upon  by  men ;  fifth,  that  men 
in  industry  may  be  grouped  as  management  (mind  workers), 
operatives  (hand  workers),  investors  (holders  of  money 
derived  from  previous  mind  and  hand  work),  and  that  no 
industry  can  go  forward  without  the  united  action  of  these 
three  groups;  and  sixth,  that  management  men,  developed 
either  in  schools  or  in  industry,  or  both,  must  take  the 
first  step  in  any  industrial  advance,  the  action  of  investors 
and  operatives  being  subsequent  to  that. 

In  view  of  the  needs  and  the  facts  stated  above,  it  would 
seem  that  the  existing  unsatisfactory  industrial  conditions 
are  due  in  large  measure  to  a  shortage  of  management  men. 
If  this  is  true,  the  remedy  for  these  conditions  which  vitally 
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affect  public  welfare  lies  in  making  good  this  shortage. 
This  can  be  done.  It  is  the  primary  public  duty  of  industry 
and  the  schools  to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  man- 
agement men  thru  the  cooperative  development  of  man- 
agement education,  to  the  end  of  insuring  increased  pro- 
duction, effective  distribution,  decrease  of  executive  strain, 
and  the  stabilization  of  conditions.  On  these  foundations  the 
plan  of  cooperation  between  industry  and  the  college  rests. 

Specifically,  this  cooperative  plan,  recognizing  the  art 
and  science  of  industrial  management,  proposes  the  crea- 
tion of  a  branch  of  education  to  train  men  for  management 
in  the  various  branches  of  industry.  To  this  end  it  pro- 
poses to  utilize  the  existing  educational  resources  and  organ- 
izations in  both  industry  and  the  colleges,  and  to  encourage 
the  development  of  such  new  resources  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. It  proposes  to  write  and  to  keep  up  to  date  a  set  of 
specifications,  drawn  jointly  by  industry  and  the  colleges. 
In  the  production  of  these  specifications  industry  will  ordi- 
narily indicate  the  number  and  kinds  of  management 
men  it  requires,  leaving  to  the  colleges  the  task  of  develop- 
ing the  educational  processes  which  will  provide  the  men 
in  sufficient  numbers  and  with  the  requisite  training.  It 
will  be  seen  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  joint 
specification  assumes  that  industry  is  the  consumer;  the 
colleges  are  the  producer.  Working  from  a  joint  specifica- 
tion based  upon  a  knowledge  of  industry's  needs  and  educa- 
tion's resources,  production  and  consumption  become 
rational,  well-ordered,  complementary.  Specifications  writ- 
ten by  producer  or  consumer  alone  are  wasteful  and  produc- 
tive of  dissatisfaction.  The  value  of  the  joint  specifica- 
tion is  clearly  shown  here,  in  that  it  recognizes  the  intimate 
relation  between  industry  and  education.  This  seems  a 
long  step  forward. 

In  order  to  bring  industry  and  the  colleges  together  for 
the  achievement  of  an  end  already  defined,  the  plan  pro- 
poses a  joint  industrial-educational  body  as  a  cooperative 
organization.  In  this  work  of  cooperation  education  is  to 
be  represented  by  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the 
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only  existing  agency  which  represents  all  the  higher  educa- 
tional groups  which  develop  management  men.  Industry 
is  to  be  represented  by  an  agency  similar  to  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  The  beginning  of  this  industrial 
agency  already  exists  in  a  group  of  national  industrial  asso- 
ciations which  have  been  temporarily  acting  along  the  lines 
of  this  plan,  under  the  title  of  Council  of  Management 
Education.  Already  it  does  not  seem  an  exaggeration  to 
maintain  that  the  significance  of  this  plan  to  the  future  of 
American  industry,  to  American  education  and  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  state  can  scarcely  be  overes  timated.  Certainly 
no  governing  body  of  a  company  responsible  for  stockholders, 
money,  nor  any  board  of  trustees  of  a  college  desirous  of 
making  its  institution  of  service  to  the  community,  can 
afford  not  to  give  this  plan  the  utmost  consideration. 

II 

A  brief  statement  of  the  history  of  the  plan  may  be  use- 
ful here.  The  importance  of  cooperation  between  industry 
and  the  colleges  was  first  imprest  upon  the  author  twenty 
years  ago  in  the  study  of  production  education.  The  need 
for  such  cooperation  also  presented  itself  forcibly  in  the 
author's  study  of  cooperative  education  at  the  Drexel  In- 
stitute in  the  last  six  years,  and  again  in  the  various  problems 
of  production  which  confronted  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  The  time  spent  thus  far  on  the  development  of  the 
plan  has  been  nearly  a  year  and  a  half.  The  material  on 
this  subject  already  collected  was  so  extensive  that  it  took 
three  months  to  bring  it  into  organized  shape.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  a  personal  survey  on  the  basis  of  the  work  so 
far  done  was  made.  This  survey  was  for  some  six  weeks' 
duration,  during  which  a  group  of  great  industries  and  a 
group  of  colleges  in  the  East,  the  Middle  West,  the  South- 
west, and  the  South  were  visited.  In  April,  19 19,  the  plan 
for  the  writing  of  the  joint  specifications  outlined  above 
was  prepared,  submitted  to  a  group  of  college  executives 
for  their  approval,  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Drexel 
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Institute  for  its  consideration,  and  lastly,  to  President  Mc- 
Laurin  and  to  the  Alumni  Council  of  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  Clubs  Associated.  All  these  groups 
approved  the  plan  and  aided  its  progress  by  valuable  sug- 
gestions. With  the  plan  reduced  to  writing,  it  was  pre- 
sented in  June,  1919,  to  a  group  of  industrial  and  college 
executives.  Many  valuable  suggestions  and  constructive 
criticisms  were  received  from  many  sides,  from  so  many, 
indeed,  that  detailed  acknowledgment  is  impossible  here. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  preliminary  period  of  a 
year  and  four  months  ended  with  a  meeting  of  the  Tech- 
nology Clubs  Associated,  held  at  the  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  at  which  were  presented  the  preliminary 
joint  specifications  which  had  been  drawn  up  by,  the  indus- 
tries and  college  authorities  represented.  In  these  were 
outlined  the  specifications  of  product,  of  processes,  and  of 
resources  as  elsewhere  defined.  The  specifications  finally 
so  drawn  were  submitted  to  the  meeting  for  approval, 
were  approved  arid  are  now  being  prepared  for  publication. 
In  preparing  the  joint  specifications,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  of  the  great  companies  of  America  representing 
between  $7,000,000,000  and  $8,000,000,000  of  capital  had 
given  time,  energy,  and  money.  More  than  one  hundred 
college  executives  had  been  consulted  with  regard  to  the 
plan,  while  more  than  thirty  college  executives  and  seventy 
industrial  executives  had  worked  on  the  specifications. 
The  American  Council  on  Education  had  appointed  a 
committee  for  the  same  end  before  the  meeting.  These 
two  committees  met  jointly  for  discussion  of  the  general 
results  obtained  and  of  the  policies  of  the  future  before 
the  regular  meeting. 

Ill 

While  the  details  of  specification  will  not  be  ready  for 
publication  for  some  time,  certain  general  facts  appeared  in 
the  studies  and  investigations  made  that  should,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  recorded  here.     The  great  majority  of  the  execu- 
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lives  of  industry  today  divide  their  work  into  three  great 
divisions, — engineering,  production,  and  commerce.  Engi- 
neering (design,  construction,  upkeep,  and  new  develop- 
ment of  plant,  machines,  and  power)  is  the  division  which 
works  with  the  application  of  science  to  the  needs  of  in- 
dustry to  the  end  of  providing  the  material  tools  of  industry. 
Production  (changing  of  raw  materials  to  finished  product) 
is  the  division  which  works  on  space,  machines,  materials, 
and  transportation  equipment  with  the  energy  of  power, 
money,  and  men,  to  the  end  of  obtaining  finished  goods. 
Commerce  (marketing,  finance,  accounting)  is  the  division 
which  distributes  the  product,  finances  all  divisions,  and 
accounts  for  the  transactions  accomplished,  to  the  end  of 
completing  the  satisfaction  of  human  want  and  providing 
new  capital  for  new  development. 

All  executives  desire  management  men  trained  to  do 
the  three  tasks  of  management:  problem  solving,  planning, 
and  teaching,  but  they  desire  them  to  become  a  specialist 
in  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  industry:  engineering,  pro- 
duction, or  commerce,  with  an  understanding  of  the  methods 
of  the  other  two.  A  typical  management  man  should 
have,  for  example,  commerce  as  a  major,  with  production 
and  engineering  as  the  minors,  so  that  he  can  understand 
not  only  how  to  join  the  work  of  his  division  to  that  of  the 
other  divisions,  but  also  how  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  other 
divisions  with  what  he  has  to  supply.  In  addition  to  this, 
however,  the  industrial  executives  who  have  taken  part  in 
this  work  express  two  very  significant  general  desires.  One 
of  these  is  that  management  men  shall  know  especially 
something  of  the  laws  of  human  relations,  of  the  relation 
of  human  beings  in  their  relations  to  health  and  society. 
The  second  is  that  they  shall  know  something  of  the  laws 
of  the  state  under  which  they  live,  of  the  resources  and 
limitations  of  government,  whose  processes  are  today  so 
closely  allied  with  those  of  industry.  In  this  connection 
it  should  be  noted  that,  as  a  whole,  industry  desires  particu- 
larly to  recognize  the  graduate  with  liberal  training  quite  as 
much  as  the  engineer  or  the  commercial  graduate,  and  to 
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recognize  that  the  medical  men  may  come  into  their  force 
as  the  plant  physician,  or  the  lawyer  as  corporation  coun- 
sel. In  short,  recognizing  the  myriad  needs  of  industry 
today,  men  are  desired  with  every  type  of  training,  from 
every  division  of  education,  but  for  every  type,  breadth 
of  vision  and  fundamental  training  are  sought  rather  than 
narrow  specialization.  The  college  authorities  agreed  that 
the  resources  of  the  college  and  of  industry  could  be  so  organ- 
ized as  to  give  this  product  within  a  reasonable  space  of  time. 
So  much  for  the  specification  of  product. 

As  regards  specification  of  processes,  an  extremely  in- 
teresting and  new  development  (at  least  in  a  general  sense) 
appeared.  Every  general  industrial  group  studied  recog- 
nized the  responsibility  upon  its  shoulders  for  a  certain 
part  of  the  work,  particularly  as  regards  practise  and  the 
development  work  in  production.  They,  therefore,  pro- 
posed cooperative  courses  for  summer  vacation  work,  or 
cooperative  engineering  courses  to  be  given  during  the  year ; 
and  were  able  in  most  cases  to  define  a  regular  progressive 
course  for  the  student  working  thru  the  plant  and  giving 
exceptional  opportunities  to  joining  theory  with  practise. 
The  fact  that  it  was  felt  such  a  course  could  be  made 
practicable  for  arts  students  is  an  especially  interesting 
phase  of  the  matter. 

It  was  recognized  both  by  the  industries  and  by  the  col- 
leges that  the  specifications  of  processes  within  the  college 
belonged  primarily  to  the  colleges,  and  of  processes  within 
the  plant  to  the  individual  plant,  and  that  when  specific 
courses  within  the  college  were  to  be  planned  where  the  ad- 
vice of  industry  would  be  beneficial,  they  should  be  planned 
in  common  by  an  individual  college  and  its  individual 
constituency,  or  by  the  plant  and  its  own  division  of  educa- 
tion, not  by  groups  of  industry  with  groups  of  colleges. 
In  other  words,  it  has  been  recognized  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral problem  of  the  relation  of  the  colleges  as  a  whole  in 
all  departments  to  industry,  a  relation  of  each  college  to 
its  own  constituency,  and  a  relation  of  each  plant  to  the 
educational  work  of  that  plant.     The  plan  proposed  here. 
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therefore,  is  limited  to  the  accompHshment  of  the  general 
end  of  establishing  relation  between  all  industry  grouped 
in  associations  and  joined  in  a  common  council,  and  all 
the  higher  institutions  joined  in  the  American  Council  on 
Education. 

As  regards  the  specification  of  resources,  both  the  indus- 
tries and  the  colleges  are  equally  desirous  of  publishing  to 
each  other,  the  resources  which  they  can  offer  to  the  com- 
mon cause  of  the  education  of  management  men.  One 
new  and  interesting  point  which  appeared  in  this  connec- 
tion was  the  desire  of  the  industries  to  present  the  history 
of  their  development  to  the  men  who  were  to  enter  their 
doors ;  this  recognition  of  history  as  a  resource  is  interesting. 
If  histories  of  the  specific  industries  are  written,  they  will 
greatly  aid  in  enlarging  our  general  knowledge  of  American 
industry.  They  will  also  aid  many  college  men  to  decide 
which  industry  they  wish  to  enter. 

IV 

In  the  meeting  at  Drexel  Institute  it  was  decided  by  the 
industrial  groups  represented  in  the  movement  to  establish 
a  central  Industrial  Council  thru  which  cooperation  with 
the  colleges  might  be  carried  on.  The  creation  of  such  a 
new  agency  was  to  be  undertaken  only  when  it  became  evi- 
dent that  no  existing  agency  could  fittingly  do  the  work. 
A  careful  investigation  showed  that  there  was  none  whose 
objects  were  such  that  it  could  deal  effectively  in  coopera- 
tion with  all  the  colleges,  state  and  privately  endowed 
alike.  The  only  industrial  groups  with  whom  the  colleges 
agreed  they  could  deal  were  the  national  associations,  such 
as  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Associations,  the  Cotton  Finishers' 
Association,  the  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  and  the  like. 
These  organizations  were  not  broad  enough  in  scope  and 
were  also  properly  occupied  with  their  many  special  prob- 
lems. It  was  felt  that  the  industrial  organization  which 
was  to  cooperate  in  the  training  of  management  men  should 
deal  exclusively  with  the  problem  of  management  educa- 
tion.    It  was  also  determined  that  tho  governmental  re- 
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sources  were  of  great  importance,  no  government  agency 
existed  which  could  function  for  industry.  In  the  light 
of  extended  discussion  and  investigation  it  soon  became 
clear  that  the  Council  of  Management  Education  would  have 
to  be  formed. 

Only  one  educational  body  of  America,  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  represents  all  the  institutions  pre- 
pared to  offer  management  education;  and  that  body  can 
act  only  for  education  and  not  for  industry.  Its  objects 
are  defined  in  Article  2  of  its  Constitution,  which  reads 
as  follows:  "The  general  object  of  the  Council  is  to  pro- 
mote and  carry  out  cooperative  action  in  matters  of  com- 
mon interest  to  the  associations  represented.  It  is  under- 
stood that  such  matters  will  lie  mainly  in  the  field  of  uni- 
versity and  college  work,  and  in  related  educational  fields. 
The  Council  was  organized  to  meet  national  needs  in  time 
of  war  and  will  always  seek  to  render  patriotic  service. 
It  will  also  encourage  international  cooperation  in  educa- 
tional matters." 

The  work  of  the  Council  of  Management  Education,  then, 
is  to  be  that  of  determining  for  each  industrial  group  repre- 
sented in  the  movement  the  needs  of  industry  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality  of  management  men,  of  keeping  these 
requirements  up  to  date  year  by  year,  of  specifying  the 
types  of  men  to  be  produced  by  the  colleges,  and  of  help- 
ing to  improve  the  processes  and  increase  the  resources  for 
developing  the  men  desired.  The  Council  of  Management 
Education  will  also  determine  and  publish  such  educational 
opportunities  as  can  be  offered  undergraduates  thru  co- 
operative summer  courses.  It  will  also  undertake  to  inform 
graduates  of  the  opportunities  in  the  industrial  field  for 
management  work.  In  general,  these  functions  will  be 
performed  thru  the  Cooperative  Committee,  which,  as  has 
been  said,  is  composed  of  members  from  the  Industrial 
Council  and  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

The  American  Council  on  Education,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  prepared  to  bring  educational  opinion  to  bear  upon  the 
strictly  educational  problems  involved  in  this  great  under- 
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taking,  and  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  colleges  and  industry.  It  could  not  in  any 
event  undertake  the  work  outlined  above  for  the  Council  of 
Management  Education,  since  that  demands  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  industrial  conditions  and  resources  which 
the  Council  on  Education  does  not  pretend  to  possess. 

The  work  of  the  Cooperative  Committee  will  be  that 
of  a  clearing-house  in  which  the  specifications  of  industry 
of  jobs  and  men  will  be  refined  and  clarified.  It  will  also 
decide  upon  the  best  educational  processes  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  specific  ends.  In  a  word,  it  will  review  and 
coordinate  the  work  of  cooperation  undertaken  by  the  two 
organizations  already  discust.  No  part  of  the  functions 
of  any  one  of  the  three  bodies  overlaps  the  work  of  the 
others.     Each  is  essential  to  the  proper  working  of  th  whole. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  few  gatherings  of  recent 
years  have  had  wider  attendance  and  attention  from  offi- 
cers of  great  firms  and  great  colleges  than  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Technology  Clubs  Associated.  As  regards 
the  future  of  the  plan  for  cooperaj:ion  between  industry 
and  the  colleges  which  this  meeting, d!i9ci>si>  and  approved, 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  tha't'i'o  carry  any  idea  into  suc- 
cessful action  requires  thj^ee, '  things :  a  policy,  resources, 
and  an  organization.  There  is  now  at  lea?t  a  beginning 
of  all  three,  and  there  can  be  ^^oiitiilu^d?^  along  the  lines 
outlined  a  plan  for  induSttial  and  educational  cooj5eration. 
That  a  project  like  this  ^ grows  :and  ^e^ta^s  iruitfur  only 
by  the  accretion  of  constaiictive  suggestions  and 'ideas  is 
recognized.  The  need  for  tke  proposed  coopef^'tion  is  so 
great  and  the  time  to  meet  the  ne^c)  sp.shp^t,  tjiat  all  avail- 
able help  will  be  none  too  much.  'Ont*e^  more  industry 
and  education  are  faced  with  a  great  problem,  a  problem 
not  of  war  but  of  peace.  Both  gave  magnificent  responses 
to  the  demands  of  war;  surely  they  will  give  no  less  boun- 
teously to  the  needs  of  the  peace. 

Mollis  Godfrey 

The  Drkxel  Institute 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


VI 

THE  PARTICIPATION  OF  TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOI. 
MANAGEMENT^ 

In  common  with  many  other  elements  of  our  political 
and  social  life,  the  administration  of  our  public  schools  is 
still  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  evolution.  The  only  ad- 
ministrative organs  constituting  the  first  Massachusetts 
public  schools  were  the  town  meeting  and  the  teacher.  The 
citizens  assembled  in  general  meeting  appointed  the  teacher 
and  settled  other  essential  details  involved  in  the  conduct 
of  the  school.  Since  that  time  two  new  organs  have  been 
introduced  between  them — -the  board  of  education  and  the 
superintendent  with  his  supervisory  assistants.  The  re- 
lationships between  the  people  and  the  board  were  pretty 
well  worked  out  and  settled  before  1850.  During  the 
period  between  the  Civil  War  and  the  late  world  conflict, 
our  chief  organization  problem  was  the  determination  of 
the  relative  functions  of  the*  two  middle  organs,  the  board 
of  educ9,tion  and  the  superintendent.  While  we  students 
and  practitioners  of  administration  have  worked  out  a 
theoretif^al  solution' of  the  problem,  we  have  not  as  yet 
succeeded  in  persti.ading  all  boards  of  education  that  they 
should  give  up;'iti' accordance  with  our  suggestions,  some 
of  the  kufhority  that  they  noW€?xercise. 

And  now  even  before  the  tidjustment  between  these  two 
organs  has  been  fully  made,'  the  relationship  of  the  second 
original  factor-^tiie  teacher — to  the  other  three — citizens, 
board  of  education,  and  superintendent — ^has  come  promi- 
nently to  the  forefront.  The  democratic  awakening  co- 
incident with  the  war  raised  the  question  whether  teachers 
ought  not  to  be  given  a  larger  part  in  the  management  of 
the  school  than  they  have  had  in  recent  years  since  the 

^  Revised  from  a  report  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  at  Cleveland,  February  23,  1920. 
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development  of  large  city  systems.  Concomitant  with 
this  came  the  demand  for  increased  salaries,  more  secure 
tenure,  and  better  working  conditions,  due  in  part  to  the 
political  movement,  but  more  perhaps  to  the  economic 
situation  and  the  slowness  in  adjustment  of  salaries  of 
public  employees  to  economic  changes. 

A  recent  study ^  attempted  to  ascertain  in  what  school 
systems  in  the  United  States  organized  cooperation  between 
teachers  and  supervisory  officers  was  provided  for,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  superintendents  as  to  what  was  gained  and  what 
was  lost  thru  the  participation  of  teachers  in  management. 
A  strong  endorsement  seems  to  be  given  to  cooperation  by 
the  superintendents   who   had  tried  it.     While  the  report 
revealed  that  only  a  little  over  half  of  the  cities  in  the 
United  States  had  made  use  of  organized  agencies  for  the 
participation   of   teachers  in   management,    approximately 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  replying  to  the 
questionnaire  stated  that  nothing  was  lost,  except  in  about 
one-fifth  of  the  cases,  a  little  time,  and  seventeen  per  cent 
stated  that  only  a  little  time  was  lost  and  nothing  more. 
Practically  every  superintendent  pointed  out  several  bene- 
fits to  teachers,  to  the  course  of  study,  to  the  superintendent 
and  to  the  organization.     It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  said 
it  is  almost  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  superintendents 
who  had  made  use  of  committees  or  teachers'  councils  in 
the  making  of  courses  of  study,  that  they  contributed  greatly 
to    the    efficiency    of    the    schools.     Within  the  past  year 
there  has  been  wide-spread  and  greatly  increased  interest  in 
cooperation  of  teachers  in  management.     The  writer  of  this 
article  has,  with  his  seminar  in  educational  administration 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  been  observing  develop- 
ments closely,  with  the  intention  of  making  an  intensive 
study  of  the  essential  elements  involved  in  those  develop- 
ments.    Consideration   has  been   given   to   the  definition^ 
the  scope,  and  the  method  of  study  which  the  present  con- 
fused and  uncertain  state  of  mind  among  school  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  seems  to  make  desirable. 

2  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Superintendent's  Problems,  National  Edu-  . 
cation  Association,  191 9.     Contained  also  in  Proceedings.  191 9. 
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The  object  of  this  study  should  be  the  determination  of 
the  question :  What  form  of  organ  for  teacher  participation 
in  management  of  schools  should  be  adopted  in  each  of  the 
various  types  of  situations  that  may  be  found  to  exist  in 
the  various  public  school  systems?  In  stating  the  ques- 
tion in  this  form,  it  is  not  intended  to  assume  that  no  one 
agency  is  best  adapted  for  bringing  about  the  participa- 
tion of  teachers  in  management  in  all  school  systems. 
Whether  this  be  true  will  have  to  be  established  by  the 
study  itself.  The  merit  in  this  form  of  statement  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  requires  the  careful  analysis  of  each  local 
situation  with  the  purpose  of  determining  the  type  of  organ 
that  is  best  adapted  to  it.  We  may  find  that  there  is  no 
best  organ  at  all,  or  that  there  are  several  organs,  each  of 
which  is  best  adapted  to  a  particular  class  of  conditions. 

There  are  several  conceptions  of  the  aims  of  teacher  partici- 
pation in  management,  or  at  least  dififerences  in  the  relative 
weight  which  is  given  in  various  portions  of  a  single  aim. 
The  first  step  in  a  study  of  the  question  should  be  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  statement  of  the  aim  by  which  proposers  of 
the  various  plans  are  governed  in  their  thinking.  After 
the  aims  have  been  carefully  differentiated  and  compared, 
it  will  seem  probable  that  they  all  will  be  found  to  have 
one  common  factor,  and  that  they  differ  among  themselves 
in  the  extent  to  which  they  are  willing  to  apply  a  second 
factor.  This  gives  a  key  to  the  method  of  approach  in 
the  study  of  the  whole  question. 

The  common  factor  in  the  aims  of  all  of  these  groups,  is  to 
secure  in  the  schools  the  realization  of  the  principal  object 
of  society;  namely,  giving  to  every  individual  the  best  and 
fullest  opportunities  for  his  own  self-development.  It 
is  a  known  fact,  howxver,  that  individual  development, 
both  in  society  and  in  the  school,  must  be  regulated  by 
considerations  of  the  best  interests  of  social  development. 
It  is  in  this  particular  that  the  differences  in  the  aims  back 
of  the  various  plans  are  found.  In  the  school  this  regula- 
tion of  individual  development  of  teachers  by  society 
takes  the  form  of  checks  by  the  principals,  superintendents, 
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boards  of  education,  and  the  people  of  the  community. 
The  maximum  of  social  regulation  and  the  minimum  of 
teacher  self-development  octur  in  those  schools  in  which 
teachers  do  Httle  or  nothing  more  than  to  follow  the  direc- 
tions given  by  superintendents  and  principals.  A  temporary 
committee  composed  of  teachers  appointed  by  the  superin- 
tendent for  a  special  purpose,  contains  a  less  degree  of  social 
regulation  and  a  greater  degree  of  opportunity  of  develop- 
ment for  the  teachers.  Going  on  up  the  scale,  each  example 
containing  less  of  social  control  and  greater  freedom  of  the 
individual  teacher,  we  have  the  temporary  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  joint  action  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
teachers;  temporary  committee  appointed  by  the  teachers; 
permanent  committee  of  teachers  or  teachers'  councils  ap- 
pointed by  the  teachers ;  teachers'  councils  carrying  on  their 
deliberations  independent  of  the  superintendent,  instead 
of  with  him,  but  reporting  their  conclusions  to  him;  teachers' 
councils  deliberating  alone  and  reporting  their  action  to 
the  board  of  education.  Like  differences  in  degrees  of  social 
control  are  apparent  also  in  the  following  scale  relating  to 
the  subjects  upon  which  teachers  deliberate:  (i)  subjects 
proposed  by  the  superintendent,  (2)  subjects  proposed  by 
both  teachers  and  superintendent,  and  (3)  subjects  pro- 
posed by  teachers  alone.  And  similarly,  various  degrees 
of  forms  of  social  control  may  be  pointed  out  as  character- 
istic of  the  different  plans  proposed. 

Granting  that  teachers  should  have  free  and  full  oppor- 
tunity for  their  own  self-development,  the  crux  of  the 
question  then  lies  in  the  degree  to  which  social  control  shall 
enter  into  the  decisions.  In  reality  there  are  three  schools 
of  thought  on  this  question.  First,  those  who  seem  to  place 
greatest  emphasis  upon  social  control  and  so  repress  indi- 
vidual self-development  of  teachers;  second,  those  who 
strive  to  find  a  balance  between  the  two;  and  third,  those 
who  attach  greatest  weight  to  individual  development  and 
are  apparently  willing  to  endure  the  shortcomings  in  the 
social  life  in  those  cases  where  lack  of  restriction  upon  indi- 
vidual action  produces  loss.     To  this  first  school  belongs 
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the  traditional  system  of  administration,  in  which  teachers 
take  orders ;  the  second  school  may  be  defined  as  that  which 
consciously  or  unconsciously  applies  the  principles  of  co- 
operation as  it  has  been  formulated  in  the  newly  developed 
science  of  efficiency;  while  the  third  school  is  divided  really 
into  two  groups,  which  may  be  described  as  the  moderate 
and  extreme  wings.  The  moderate  wing  seems  to  favor 
at  least  the  partial  elimination  of  the  superintendent  as  a 
factor,  altho  their  position  upon  this  point  does  not  seem 
to  be  definitely  settled.  The  radical  wing,  on  the  other 
hand,  wishes  to  control  the  selection  of  the  persons  that  will 
fill  offices  whose  functions  are  to  apply  that  regulation  which 
seems  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  society  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  school,  thru  the  appointment  by  teachers  of  their 
superintendent,  and  thru  their  representation  upon  the 
boards  of  education. 

The  principles  believed  in  by  the  second  or  middle  group 
have  received  definite  formulation  and  are  embodied  in 
the  newly  developing  science  of  efficiency.  This  group  takes 
the  position  that  it  is  possible  so  to  organize  the  supervisory 
and  administrative  forces  and  the  teachers  of  the  school 
that  the  principle  of  full  self-development  of  the  teacher  will 
be  realized  not  only  without  lowering  the  efficiency  of  the 
school,  but,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  increasing  it.  They 
advocate  the  constant  cooperation  of  superintendents, 
supervisors,  and  teachers  in  all  phases  of  management  for 
the  following  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  cooperation 
seems  necessary  in  order  that  in  so  far  as  possible  the  fullest 
and  most  reliable  available  knowledge  of  every  feature 
of  the  school  may  be  taken  into  account  in  the  determina- 
tion of  its  policies  and  in  their  execution,  and  this  in  such 
a  way  that  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  teacher  and  the 
expert  knowledge  of  the  superintendent  and  supervisors 
are  each  given  that  weight  which  will  count  for  the  highest 
efficiency.  Second,  it  is  necessary  in  order  that  a  spirit 
of  genuine  loyalty  to  the  school,  an  intense  pride  in  mem- 
bership in  it,  and  high  standards  of  workmanship  and  of 
mutual  cordial  fellowship  may  be  inculcated.     And  lastly, 
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cooperation  should  exist,  in  order  that  the  individual  and 
personal  welfare  of  each  individual  in  the  personnel  may  be 
promoted  in  every  practicable  way  by  giving  him  the 
work  that  he  is  best  fitted  to  do,  by  permitting  him  to  de- 
velop his  capacities  in  the  best  way,  by  giving  him  the  con- 
sciousness that  any  contribution  that  he  makes  aids  in  the 
success  of  the  school  as  a  whole  and  is  appreciated  at  its 
true  worth  by  all  members  of  its  personnel.  This  group  of 
thinkers  believes  that,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  only  when  these 
objectives  are  realized  that  each  individual  contributes 
his  best  efforts  and  attains  his  own  best  and  fullest  develop- 
ment, and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  realization  of  these 
objectives  is  necessary  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  school. 
It  has  already  been  said  that  the  differences  in  the  de- 
gree to  which  those  holding  to  the  various  plans  of  teacher 
participation  apply  the  regulation  of  social  control,  serves 
as  the  key  to  the  method  of  the  study.  We  may  now  offer 
a  hypothetical  principle  of  management  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  its  validity  in  this  proposed  study.  It  is  as  follows : 
the  best  plan  for  teacher  participation  in  management  is 
that  which  recognizes  thruout  the  close  cooperation  of 
superior  and  subordinate  in  the  determination  and  execu- 
tion of  the  policies  of  the  school,  and  conversely,  that, 
in  those  school  systems,  in  which  some  other  form  of 
teacher  participation  seems  to  produce  better  results,  it  is 
due  to  evident  shortcomings  in  the  personnel,  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  school  system,  or  in  the  community  itself. 
In  order  to  determine  whether  this  principle  shall  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  course  of  the 
study  to  do  three  things.  First,  we  must  ascertain  the  exact 
structure  of  the  administrative  organs  in  every  city  school 
system  in  the  United  States  in  which  organized  participa- 
tion of  teachers  in  management  has  occurred  in  any  of  the 
forms  mentioned  above.  Second,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze 
the  situation  existing  in  each  of  those  school  systems, 
particularly  those  features  which  are  essential  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  hypothetical 
principle,   such  as,   for  example,    (a)   training,   experience, 
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and  efficiency  of  teachers  in  instruction  and  management, 
(6)  training,  experience  and  efficiency  of  principals,  (c) 
training,  experience  and  efficiency  of  superintendent  and 
his  associates,  {d)  the  number  on  the  administrative  and 
advisory  staff  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers, 
{e)  attitude  of  principals,  and  of  the  superintendent  and  his 
associates  toward  capacities  for  cooperation  in  teachers, 
and  (/)  the  type  of  men  on  the  school  board,  as  regards  their 
willingness  to  be  governed  by  the  opinions  of  their  appointees 
and  their  willingness  to  cooperate  with  them  in  manage- 
ment. Third,  we  must  analyze  the  results  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plans  in  each  of  the  various  types  of  the  situa- 
tion in  such  ways  as  will  shed  light  on  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  this  principle. 

The  application  of  this  prinicple,  if  found  to  be  true  and 
productive  of  the  best  results,  will  have  two  effects.  First, 
it  will  promote  wider  adoption  of  agencies  preserving  a 
proper  balance  between  individual  and  social  development, 
as  provided  in  the  principles  of  efficiency  management  in 
those  school  systems  in  which  the  personnel  and  plan  of 
organization  of  the  administrative  and  supervisory  staff 
is  of  standard  efficiency.  Second,  it  will  sanction  the  es- 
tablishment of  agencies  in  which  the  freedom  of  the  teacher 
is  increased  at  the  possible  danger  of  sacrifice  of  social  de- 
velopment, in  those  systems  in  which  there  are  such  short- 
comings as  inefficient  principals  or  inefficient  superinten- 
dents, or  unresponsive  boards  of  education,  and  where  the 
principals  or  superintendents,  or  boards,  are  not  coopera- 
tively inclined,  or  where  superintendents  or  principals  or 
boards  are  efficient  but  not  sufficient  in  number  to  make 
full  and  free  cooperation  possible.  It  should  also  bring 
about  cooperative  efforts  of  superintendents  and  teachers  to 
secure  that  extension  of  administrative,  supervisory,  and 
teaching  staffs  which  will  make  cooperative  endeavors 
practicable.  Undoubtedly  the  study  will  reveal  the  ex- 
istence of  shortcomings  in  many  school  systems  that  would 
warrant  the  establishment  in  those  systems  of  organs  of 
teacher-participation  which  do  not  exercise  in  full  measure 
the  principle  of  cooperation.     It  would  seem  that  the  study 
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should  attempt  to  answer  the  question.  What  is  the  best 
type  of  organ  for  participation  of  teachers  in  each  of  the 
different  types  of  situation  that  may  be  isolated  and  de- 
fined? In  order  to  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  study 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  different  plans  in  each  of  the 
different  types  of  situations.  We  should  seek  to  find  out 
also  whether  in  these  plans  that  do  not  observe  the  princi- 
ples of  cooperation  to  the  full,  there  is  any  relationship 
between  the  relative  meagreness  of  cooperation  provided 
for  and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

Very  probably  the  method  suggested  for  this  study 
can  not  be  applied  to  test  the  proposed  plans  of  certain 
members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  for  the 
selection  of  superintendents  by  teachers  and  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  teachers  upon  the  school  board,  because  of  the 
lack  of  cities  having  such  plans.  Under  such  circumstances 
we  shall  have  to  fall  back  upon  those  principles  and  practises 
which  the  study  seems  to  establish  as  desirable  in  so  far 
as  they  apply.  Undoubtedly  the  Federation  would  not 
object  to  cooperation  of  teachers  with  board  and  superin- 
tendent when  the  latter  are  controlled  by  them,  but  this 
would  not  be  true  and  effective  cooperation,  because  it 
does  not  furnish  a  second  group  representing  different  ideas 
and  forces.  Such  a  plan  has  in  it  many  features  which 
ally  it  with  syndicalism  and  the  soviet.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  teachers  of  the  country  will  see  the  reasonableness  of 
conserving  as  much  of  a  balance  between  proper  individual 
development  and  social  development  as  possible,  and  that 
they  will  not  resort  to  government  by  class  until  it  has 
proven  conclusively  that  our  public  schools  can  not  be 
successfully  managed  by  all  the  public  working  together. 
In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  such  a  result  would  be  the  great- 
est possible  national  calamity  for  there  is  no  institution  in 
the  United  States  so  well  calculated  to  preserve  and  pro- 
mote a  common  patriotism  as  the  public  schools. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  consider  here  the  details 
of  the  method  to  be  followed.  It  presents  many  difficulties, 
some  of  them  perhaps  insurmountable.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  develop  most  particularly  methods  that  are  adapted 
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to  the  solution  of  such  important  questions  as  these :  Should 
the  superintendent  participate  with  the  teachers  in  their 
consideration  of  questions  or  should  the  teachers  act  alone? 
Should  the  superintendent  have  the  authority  to  revise 
the  conclusions  of  the  teachers?  Should  conclusions  of  the 
teachers  be  submitted  to  the  superintendent  alone,  to  the 
superintendent  and  the  board,  or  to  the  board  alone? 
Should  their  conclusions,  in  any  event,  be  given  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  community?  Should  the  superintendent  have 
the  sole  power  to  initiate  questions,  or  should  the  teachers 
have  the  sole  power  to  initiate  questions,  or  should  they 
both  have  the  right?  Should  teachers  be  required  to  ex- 
press the  judgment  of  teachers  as  ascertained  thru  con- 
ferences with  those  teachers  who  selected  them?  Should 
all  teachers  participate  in  the  selection  of  their  representa- 
tives, or  only  a  portion  of  them — those  best  qualified  by 
experience  and  training?  Should  teachers  express  their 
judgments  upon  all  kinds  of  administrative  questions,  or 
should  their  deliberations  be  limited  in  some  way;  if  so, 
to  what  type  of  questions  should  they  be  confined?  In 
which  class  of  subjects  should  teachers'  judgments  be  ad- 
visory or  administrative;  or  should  they  be  advisory  in  all 
or  administrative  in  all  ?  Should  different  forms  of  agencies 
or  organs  be  created  for  the  consideration  of  various  types 
of  questions? 

But  it  may  be  said  by  superintendents  and  teachers 
that  they  can  not  wait  for  the  scientific  determination  of 
such  questions.  What  course  shall  be  pursued  now?  As 
to  the  kind  of  organization  that  would  best  promote 
the  participation  of  teachers  in  management  in  systems 
wherein  officers  and  teachers  are  efficient  and  condi- 
tions are  favorable  to  cooperation,  we  would  suggest  the 
following  tentative  conclusions  derived  from  a  scientific 
study  of  cooperation  in  the  making  of  courses  of  study 
and  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Superin- 
tendents' Problems  referred  to  above :  (a)  that  a  committee 
of  supervisors  or  principals  is  not  so  good  as  a  committee 
of  teachers,  and  that  neither  is  as  good  as  a  committee  upon 
which  all  are  represented;  (6)  that  the  larger  the  number 
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of  persons  engaged  in  committee  work  or  in  some  related 
capacity  the  better;  {c)  that  any  plan  is  much  strengthened 
if  formal  agencies  are  provided  by  means  of  which  mem- 
bers of  committees  can  constantly  ascertain  the  attitude 
of  teachers  whose  work  is  covered  by  the  proposed  course; 
{d)  that  the  method  of  selection  of  members  upon  the  com- 
mittee should  be  such  as  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  most 
competent  persons  and  also  those  in  whom  the  teachers 
have  confidence  and  to  whom  they  can  and  will  express 
themselves  freely  as  well  as  receive  from  them  adverse 
opinion  without  having  their  interest  chilled;  {e)  appoint- 
ment by  superintendents,  by  principals,  or  by  teachers 
does  not  always  secure  this,  but  that  a  plan  of  nomination 
by  teachers  and  appointment  by  superintendent  is  better 
adapted  to  meet  this  end;  (/)  that  the  plan  should  include 
the  largest  possible  participation  of  the  superintendent  or 
of  the  expert  representing  him  in  all  phases  of  the  work, 
including  that  of  the  sub-committees;  and  (g)  that  revision 
of  courses  of  study  worked  out  by  committees  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  minimum,  and,  if  possible,  avoided  altogether. 

It  would  seem  that  an  organ  formulated  in  accordance 
with  these  conclusions  could  safely  be  adopted  and  tried 
not  only  without  harm  to  any  officer  or  teacher,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  with  great  benefit  both  to  teachers  and  to  the 
schools.  Such  a  plan,  moreover,  represents  the  middle 
ground  between  the  theories  of  the  conservative  superin- 
tendent, who  is  opposed  to  a  cooperative  organization  with 
teachers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  radical  teacher,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  desires  to  exclude  the  superintendent  from 
the  deliberation  of  teachers,  or  even  more  to  have  a  controlling 
part  in  his  selection,  as  well  as  in  the  selection  of  members 
of  the  school  board.  Moreover,  experience  with  such  an 
organization  will  furnish  abundant  material  for  determining 
whether  any  departure  should  later  be  made  from  this 
middle  ground  position  either  for  the  advantage  of  the 
teachers  or  of  the  schools. 

HARI.AN    UpdEGRAFF 

School,  of  Education 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  TRAINING  OF  COLLEGE  TEACHERS 

A  shortage  of  teachers  amounting  almost  to  a  famine 
is  felt  in  all  departments  of  educational  work.  A  recent 
investigation  showed  that  three  thousand  teachers  have 
abandoned  the  profession  during  the  past  year  in  the  state 
of  Indiana  alone.  Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature 
of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  seriousness  of  present 
conditions  is  generally  recognized  and  vigorous  measures 
are  being  taken  looking  toward  relief  or  at  least  ameliora- 
tion. Probably  never  before  has  as  much  serious  atten- 
tion been  given  to  the  problem  of  finding  and.  putting  into 
operation  plans  for  making  the  profession  of  the  teacher 
attractive  to  the  right  kind  of  men  and  women.  We  wish 
to  retain  the  services  of  capable  teachers  now  at  work  and 
to  secure  new  recruits  fitted  by  training,  personality  and 
character  to  be  entrusted  with  the  development  of  our  boys 
and  girls. 

In  connection  with  the  supply  of  teachers  for  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  the  problem  is  largely  a 
financial  one.  There  is  a  line  of  preparation  for  such  teach- 
ers that  is  definitely  recognized  and  is,  in  the  main,  generally 
regarded  as  satisfactory.  Normal  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities provide  training  in  subject  matter  and  in  the 
theory  and  practise  of  teaching  for  young  men  and  women 
wishing  to  become  teachers  in  our  public  schools.  The  re- 
sults of  this  phase  of  the  work  of  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  such  as  to  justify  these  institutions  in  asking  for 
the  financial  support  that  would  enable  them  greatly  to 
extend  and  enlarge  their  work  along  these  lines. 

The  problem  of  the  source  of  teachers  for  colleges  and  uni- 
versities has  received  less  attention  and  far  less  progress 
has  been  made  toward  its  solution.     And  yet  the  solution 
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of  the  first  problem  is  vitally  independent  on  the  solution 
of  this  one.  No  institution  that  is  itself  lacking  in  efficient 
teachers  can  be  expected  to  train  pupils  so  that  they  will 
become  efficient  teachers. 

A  college  teacher  should  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
a  public  school  teacher  and  more.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  the  scholastic  attainments  of  a  teacher  should  be  at 
least  four  years  ahead  of  his  most  advanced  pupil.  But 
advanced  work  means  concentration  and  specialization.  It 
sometimes  means  a  narrowing  of  interest  and  a  loss  of  capac- 
ity to  understand  and  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  be- 
ginner. If  a  man  is  to  do  effective  work  as  a  teacher  in 
a  college  or  university  he  must  have  more  than  mere  learn- 
ing. The  president  of  a  state  university  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "I  have  resolved  never  again  to  turn  over  my 
undergraduates  to  young  Ph.D.'s.  It  takes  five  years  to 
make  a  common-sense  teacher  out  of  a  raw  doctor  fresh 
from  three  years  of  graduate  work."  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  quotations  of  this  sort.  This  does  not  mean  that 
intensive  study  and  broad  scholarship  are  to  be  looked 
on  as  undesirable  or  non-essential  for  a  college  teacher. 
Far  from  it.  Success  in  college  teaching  comes  only  to 
men  with  thoro  training  and  scholarly  habits.  But, 
given  the  background  of  scholarly  attainment,  the  equip- 
ment for  teaching  may  still  be  inadequate.  Under  present 
conditions  a  considerable  part  of  the  teaching  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  must  be  done  by  inexperienced  teachers. 
Much  of  this  teaching  is  poorly  done  for  the  reason  that 
very  few  prospective  college  teachers  have  made  any  pro- 
fessional preparation  for  teaching. 

The  most  obvious  suggestion  in  connection  with  this 
situation  is  that  all  graduate  students  who  expect  to  be- 
come teachers  should  be  encouraged,  if  not  required,  to 
take  courses  in  the  department  of  education  dealing  with 
problems  of  general  education  and  with  college  instruction 
in  particular.  Such  courses  would  be  very  helpful  but  they 
could  hardly  prove  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situa- 
tion.    The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  suggest  two 
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methods  by  which  prospective  college  teachers  might  se- 
cure actual  teaching  experience  as  a  part  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  their  work. 

The  first  suggestion  is  that  successful  teaching  in  sec- 
ondary schools  might  be  looked  on  as  a  possible  line  of  ap- 
proach to  collegiate  positions.  The  scholastic  equipment 
required  of  teachers  in  the  best  high  schools  of  today  is 
often  nearly  as  great  as  that  required  of  college  teachers. 
The  up-to-date  high  school  teacher  who  is  interested  in 
his  subject  and  has  proved  his  ability  to  teach  it  effec- 
tively will,  in  many  cases,  be  abundantly  able  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  collegiate  position.  If  he  felt  the  lack  of 
advanced  technical  knowledge  this  might  be  supplied  by 
Summer  School  work  or  he  might  spend  a  year  in  graduate 
study.  If  such  a  man  should  become  a  member  of  a  col- 
lege faculty,  he  would  bring  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  young  people  and  of  their  problems  that  would  be  of 
very  great  advantage  to  him  and  to  the  college. 

But,  at  best,  this  source  can  hardly  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide a  very  large  number  of  college  teachers.  There  is 
enough  difference  between  the  aims  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing in  high  school  and  in  college  to  make  it  difficult  for  a 
man  with  long  experience  in  one  to  adjust  himself  so  as  to 
do  effective  work  in  the  other.  Moreover,  a  teacher  who  has 
attained  a  marked  degree  of  success  in  high  school  work 
can  hardly  afford  to  accept  the  financial  remuneration  that 
a  college  can  pay  to  a  man  beginning  his  work  as  a  college 
teacher.  The  avenues  of  promotion  in  high  school  work^ 
are  mostly  along  lines  that  would  not  lead  toward  fitness 
for  a  college  position.  Consequently,  unless  a  high  school 
teacher  is  definitely  planning  his  work  in  such  a  way 
to  fit  himself  for  college  teaching,  it  rarely  happens  that  he 
will  go  from  high  school  teaching  to  college  teaching.  If, 
however,  a  man  is  expecting  to  devote  himself  to  college 
teaching  as  a  life  work,  he  would  do  well  to  consider  the  ad- 
vantages that  would  come  to  him  from  a  year  or  two  of 
teaching  in  a  good  high  school  where  he  would  secure  ex- 
perience in  teaching  under  expert  supervision  and  where  he 
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would  have  the  help  of  convStructive  criticism  from  his  as- 
sociates in  the  work. 

The  second  suggestion  is  that  universities  might  well  es- 
tablish relations  somewhat  analogous  to  exchange  professor- 
ships with  a  limited  number  of  colleges.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement a  part  of  the  course  of  a  graduate  student  might 
be  a  year  or  a  semester  of  teaching  in  one  of  the  associated 
colleges.  Thus  a  young  man  preparing  himself  for  college 
teaching  would  spend  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study 
in  which  he  would  take  work  in  the  theory  of  education  in 
addition  to  the  subject  matter  of  his  specialty.  He  would 
then  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  associated  colleges,  where 
he  would  teach  for  a  year  under  the  joint  supervision  of 
the  head  of  the  department  in  the  college  and  the  authori- 
ties of  the  university.  He  would  be  expected  to  make  fre- 
quent and  detailed  reports  of  his  work,  indicating  the  meth- 
ods used  and  his  estimate  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
different  methods.  He  would  receive  credit  toward  an 
advanced  degree  for  this  work  and  his  standing  as  a  fellow 
in  the  university  as  well  as  the  stipend  connected  with  the 
fellowship  would  be  continued.  The  college  also  could  well 
afford  to  pay  him  a  limited  salary  for  his  teaching.  He 
would  return  to  the  university  with  a  very  much  clearer 
conception  of  the  work  for  which  he  was  preparing.  Also 
the  authorities  of  the  university  could  form  a  much  more 
intelligent  estimate  of  his  ability  and  of  the  type  of  posi- 
tion in  which  he  would  be  likely  to  succeed.  It  is  probable 
that  the  year's  experience  would  be  a  very  great  help  to 
him  in  securing  a  position  when  he  finished  his  graduate 
work  at  the  university  and  in  selecting  the  right  position 
in  case  several  should  be  open  to  him. 

Incidentally  this  plan  ought  to  help  in  the  solution  of 
several  problems  connected  with  the  associated  college. 
Every  growing  college  faces  a  situation  nearly  every  year 
in  which  the  work  of  one  or  more  departments  has  grown 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  larger  than  ought  to  be  asked 
of  the  teachers,  and  yet  the  extra  work  is  not  enough,  or 
the  finances  of  the  institution  are  not  in  such  a  state,  as  to 
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justify  the  employment  of  an  additional  teacher  for  full 
time.  The  usual  device  is  to  look  for  a  teacher  who  is 
qualified  and  willing  to  do  work  in  two  departments.  The 
departments  may  not  be  closely  related,  and  the  teacher 
may  be  much  better  fitted  for  one  line  of  work  than  for  the 
other.  Such  a  solution  of  the  problem  is  never  entirely 
satisfactory  and  it  is  often  disastrous.  If  a  man  were  avail- 
able who  would  do  a  limited  amount  of  teaching  for  a  year 
the  work  might  develop  so  that  some  one  could  be  secured 
for  full  time  the  next  year  or  conditions  might  change  so 
that  the  extra  work  would  not  be  called  for  the  next  year. 

The  university  would  expect  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
methods,  equipment,  and  educational  standards  of  the 
college.  This  sympathetic  and  constructive  criticism  of 
the  work  of  the  college  on  the  part  of  the  university  could 
hardly  fail  to  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  college  that  would 
be  stimulating  and  helpful.  In  a  very  real  sense  the  uni- 
versity would  stand  sponsor  for  the  college  and  guarantee 
the  quality  of  its  output.  It  would  require  no  small 
amount  of  thought  and  tact  on  the  part  of  both  institutions 
to  maintain  such  relations  as  to  get  the  best  results  but  the 
possibilities  seem  to  warrant  considerable  efforts,  and,  if 
the  plan  should  be  properly  conducted,  it  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  very  helpful  to  the  college  and  the  university,  as  well 
as  to  the  cause  of  education  in  general. 

Frederick  H.  Hodge 

Purdue  University 
Lafayette,  Indiana 


CATHOLIC    EDUCATIONAL    INSTITUTIONS    AND 
THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Review,  191 6,  the 
writer  published  an  article  entitled  Endowment  of  men 
and  endowment  of  money.  The  purport  of  the  paper  was 
to  show  that  in  Catholic  institutions,  where  men  and  women 
work  without  drawing  a  salary,  there  was  the  full  equivalent 
of  an  endowment.     It  was  proved  from  a  study  of  fifty 
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colleges  that  tuition  covered  but  twenty  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
penses, leaving  eighty  per  cent  to  be  derived  from  other 
sources.  It  was  also  estimated  that  fifty-five  per  cent  of 
the  income  should  go  to  instruction,  thirty  per  cent  to  main- 
tenance and  fifteen  per  cent  to  administration.  Under 
maintenance  were  included  the  salaries  of  janitors  and  other 
employees,  fuel,  light,  repairs,  laboratories,  library,  im- 
provements and  insurance.  It  was  granted  that  private 
colleges  could  not  exist  without  an  endowment;  but  it  was 
claimed,  after  a  rather  thoro  consideration,  that  Catholic 
colleges  and  other  institutions  had  the  equivalent  of  such 
an  endowment.  The  same  conclusions  were  reached  by 
the  statement  of  a  committee  representing  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Colleges  and  High  Schools : 

"^These  (Catholic)  teachers  do  not  receive  any  pay  and  have 
no  private  contracts  with  the  institutions,  but  are  under  the 
general  control  of  the  Orders  to  which  they  belong.  Many  of 
the  institutions  undoubtedly  receive  in  this  way  services  that 
represent  a  large  endowment.  The  members  of  the  Orders  are 
trained  by  long  courses  which  they  pursue  before  admission  to 
the  Order,  so  that  the  services  rendered  in  these  institutions 
can  unhesitatingly  be  accepted  as  representing  a  large  money 
value.  Where  the  institution  has  a  considerable  number  of 
members  of  the  faculty  it  would  seem  entirely  legitimate  to  com- 
pute the  services  of  these  instructors  as  the  equivalent  of  income 
from  endowment. 

In  discussing  this  question  of  an  endowment  and  its 
equivalent  the  writer  has  often  been  asked  this  question: 
**Is  your  system  dependable?"  His  reply  was,  that  it  had 
worked  for  centtuies  and  had  proved  its  practicability  un- 
der modern  conditions.  But  the  objection  was  prest 
further:  ''Would  the  system  work  in  a  crisis?"  Well, 
the  crisis  has  come.  Let  us  see  how  the  Catholic  institu- 
tions have  stood  the  shock. 

First,  we  should  note  the  condition  of  the  public  schools 
during  this  crisis.  The  following  public  proclamation  by 
the  Governor  of  Ohio  is  indicative  of  the  educational  crisis 

the  country  as  a  whole: 

*As  the  result  of  the  disturbed  economic  conditions  of  the 
times,  the  teaching  staff  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  has 
Meeting,  March  8,  1916. 
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been  greatly  depleted.  School  authorities  have  been  com- 
pelled to  recruit  from  untrained  ranks,  and  teacher  shortage  has 
necessitated  frequent  change  in  school  terms. 

"It  is  quite  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  unite  in  striving  to  generate 
a  deeper  sympathy  for  school  work  to  the  end  that  we  may  all 
put  it  upon  a  higher  plane  so  that  it  will  appeal  to  all  people  and 
attract  to  the  work  of  teaching  the  very  best  young  people  we 
have  in  Ohio.  The  opportunity  lies  before  us  to  do  this  noble 
service  for  humanity  by  enlisting  in  the  cause  of  education  the 
very  elect  of  our  young  people  to  the  end  that  the  children  of 
Ohio  may  have  the  best  teaching  possible. 

"I,  therefore,  James  M.  Cox,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in 
me  as  Governor  of  Ohio,  set  aside  the  week  of  February  fifteenth 
to  twenty-second,  1920,  as  Teachers'  Week,  recommending  and 
respectfully  urging  that  serious  thought,  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion be  given  to  the  problem  of  supply  of  teachers,  and  re- 
questing that  the  public,  the  press,  the  pulpit,  clubs,  societies  and 
all  social  and  educational  bodies,  give  every  possible  aid,  setting 
aside  in  organization  some  appointed  time  during  the  week  for 
this  specific  purpose." 

Thousands  of  schools  in  the  country  are  idle  because  there 
is  no  money  to  pay  teachers,  and  millions  of  children  are 
being  taught  by  those  from  untrained  ranks.  Many  of 
the  ablest  professors  have  left  their  chairs  in  the  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  The  literature  on  this  subject  is 
abundant.  The  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  recently  published  a  sixteen- page  leaflet  with  a 
*Xist  of  References  on  Teachers  Salaries."  (Library  Leaflet 
No.  8,  Dec,  1919.)  The  very  titles  of  some  of  the  arti- 
cles indicate  the  stress  under  which  the  whole  educational 
system  is  working,  for  instance :  Committee  on  Emergency 
in  Education;  Grade  Teachers'  Salaries,  A  National 
Peril,  etc. 

If  we  turn  to  the  highly  endowed  private  universities, 
some  of  them  the  richest  institutions  in  the  world,  we  find 
that  the  same  economic  difficulties  have  upset  all  the  plans 
that  sufificiently  provided  for  the  needs  of  the  past,  and 
pointed  to  a  safe  financial  foundation  for  the  future.  We 
read  pathetic  stories  of  university  professors  eking  out  an 
existence  by  writing  stories  and  scenarios  and  of  their 
waives  taking  in  sewing;  or  of  the  boy  who  drives  the  milk 
wagon  up  to  their  back  doors  drawing  a  larger  salary  than 
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the  overworked  professor.  A  recent  dispatch  in  the  daily- 
press  announced  that  the  private  universities  need  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  milHon  dollars,  not  to  increase  their  efficiency, 
but  merely  to  exist. 

Now  let  us  examine  into  the  status  of  Catholic  schools. 
Recently  the  writer  addressed  a  questionnaire  to  teachers 
and  directors  of  schools  representing  teaching  communi- 
ties of  women  with  schools  from  Massachusetts  to  Colo- 
rado.    The  information  sought  was: 

"i.  Do  you  know  of  any  Catholic  school,  whether  parochial, 
high  school,  or  college,  that  has  been  forced  to  close  on  account  of 
financial  difficulties?" 

It  was  found  that  just  one  medical  school  under  Catholic 

auspices  had  announced  that  it  would  be  forced  to  close, 

owing  to  insufficient  income. 

"2.  Do  your  know  of  any  Catholic  school,  that  was  forced 
to  shorten  its  term  or  discontinue  any  courses  on  account  of  the 
financial  strain?" 

It  appeared  that  one  small  parochial  school  with  four 
teachers  was  forced  to  close  one  room.  Altho  the  pastor 
announced  that  he  could  pay  for  only  one  teacher,  the  other 
two  remained,  giving  their  services  gratis. 

The  writer  recalls  one  private  academy  which  began 
classes  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  last  September.  When  it 
was  suggested  to  the  authorities  that  other  schools  of  a 
similar  kind  did  not  open  until  later  in  the  month  and 
that  a  considerable  saving  would  result  in  a  later  opening, 
since  the  pupils  boarded  at  the  school,  the  reply  was  that 
the  pupils  were  entitled  to  the  full  schedule. 

The  following  letter  from  a  director  of  studies  of  long  ex- 
perience will,  I  believe,  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  general 
status  of  Catholic  schools: 

"You  know  that  our  community  is  nearly  a  hundred  years  old. 
Many  branch  houses  have  been  opened  by  the  original  founda- 
tion. Our  present  community,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Cath- 
rine's,  has  schools  from  eastern  Massachusetts  to  western  Ne- 
braska, and  as  far  south  as  Memphis.  I  believe  that  these  schools 
will  be  a  fair  indication  of  the  other  parochial  schools,  academic 
and  normal  schools.  We  have  not  closed  a  single  school  on  ac- 
count of  financial  difficulties.  In  fact,  if  we  had  the  teachers,  we 
could  open  up  new  schools  in  many  parts  of  the  country.     We 
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have  been  so  busy  with  our  school  work  that  we  have  not  had 
time  to  worry  about  the  unimportant  matter  of  salaries  and  in- 
come. In  some  schools  our  salaries,  which  were  $25.00  a  month, 
were  raised  to  $30.00  a  month." 

Perhaps  no  Catholic  educator  is  better  informed  on  the 
present  subject  than  Rev.  Francis  W.  Howard,  LL.D., 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  Catholic  Educational  Associa- 
tion, and  its  secretary  since  its  inception  fifteen  years  ago. 
His  official  position  has  enabled  him  to  keep  in  touch  with 
college  standards  and  financial  problems.  Dr.  Howard 
writes  from  Columbus: 

"I  was  away  from  home  when  your  letter  came.  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  of  our  schools  or  colleges  closing.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  has  been  a  steady  growth.  Of  course,  we  can  not 
take  care  of  all  who  apply  owing  to  our  lack  of  teachers,  but  there 
has  been  no  curtailment  of  our  work  on  account  of  restricted 
funds  or  resources.  I  think  the  showing  of  our  schools  during 
the  stress  of  the  war  has  been  remarkable." 

It  will  be  observed  here  that  I  am  including  in  this  arti- 
cle not  only  the  schools  in  which  the  teachers  draw  no 
salary,  but  those  in  which  a  small  salary  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  dollars  is  paid.  In  either  case,  the  living  expenses 
of  the  teacher  or  professor  in  Catholic  institutions  of  learn- 
ing is  about  the  same.  Perhaps  men  will  require  ten 
dollars  or  more  a  month  than  will  women  engaged  in  the 
same  work. 

In  regard  to  the  Catholic  colleges  and  universities,  the 
winter  has  before  him  a  recent  official  report  of  more  than 
half  of  these  institutions  which  hold  membership  in  the 
Catholic  Educational  Association.  While  some  have  been 
forced  to  postpone  contemplated  improvement,  and  to  cur- 
tail expenditures  in  library  and  scientific  equipment,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  serious  financial  embarrassment.  Ex- 
ception must  be  made  here  of  those  few  Catholic  colleges 
which,  since  they  have  not  sufficient  members  of  the  order 
to  teach  without  remuneration,  must  employ  a  considera- 
ble number  of  salaried  professors.  Such  institutions  do, 
of  course,  feel  the  financial  strain  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  professors  in  the  various  departments  working  on  a 
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salaried  basis.  But  even  here  the  outlook  seems  bright. 
Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  could  not  accommo- 
date all  the  applicants  for  its  engineering  course ;  and  George- 
town University,  Washington,  D.  C,  with  an  entire  faculty 
of  salaried  professors  in  its  law  school,  reported  a  freshman 
class  of  over  four  hundred  and  a  total  registration  of  eight 
hundred  and  fifty,  the  largest  in  the  country. 

One  other  consideration  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  teacher  in  the  public  schools  gives  on 
an  average  less  than  five  years  to  the  work.  Owing  to  the 
financial  conditions  of  the  country  this  change  in  the  teach- 
ing force  has  greatly  increased,  and  many  schools  are  taught 
by  those  who  are  poorly  prepared  for  the  classroom.  In 
Catholic  schools  there  has  been  no  such  upheaval  in  the 
teaching  ranks.  In  the  past,  these  teachers  have  given  their 
entire  lives  to  the  sacred  cause  of  instructing  the  youth  of 
the  land;  there  is  no  indication  that  any  have  been  forced 
or  will  be  forced  to  terminate  their  connection  with  schools, 
just  when  they  are  fitted  by  experience  to  do  their  most 
efficient  work. 

There  are  nearly  1,700,000  pupils  and  students  in  the 
schools  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  The 
private  academies  and  colleges  number  about  nine  hun- 
dred. While  many  of  these  institutions  have  a  small  at- 
tendance, two  of  the  universities  are  approaching  the  three 
thousand  mark.  It  would  seem  obvious,  from  informa- 
tion gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  system 
of  supporting  Catholic  institutions  of  learning  is  a  dependable 
one.  It  has  stood  the  stress  when  other  institutions,  which 
appeared  stronger,  have  failed  or  partly  failed. 

Henry  S.  Spai^ding,  S.  J. 
St.  Xavier  College 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

Teaching  by  projects — By  Charles  McMurry.     The  Macmillan  Company, 
1920. 

The  ancient  controversy  between  schoolroom  procedure 
as  preparation  for  future  living  and  schoolroom  procedure 
as  living  par  excellence  still  lifts  up  its  voice  in  Charles 
McMurry's  volume  of  Teaching  by  projects.  The  very- 
title  of  the  book  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion 
of  it  is  devoted  to  the  principles  of  purposeful  study  with 
schemes  and  plans  for  the  close  connection  of  school  work 
wath  active  life,  points  to  the  author's  bias. 

Dr.  McMurry  gives  first  a  statement  of  needs,  ten  in 
all.  The  rest  of  the  volume  deals  with  the  expansion  of 
these  needs  and  illustrations  of  a  practical  nature  as  to  how 
to  encompass  them.  The  author  continually  emphasizes 
the  necessity  for  the  psychological  organization  of  subject 
matter  around  * 'well-considered  purposive  ends  in  order  to 
eliminate  waste,  enrich  subject  matter  and  make  knowledge 
dynamic  and  progressive,  not  static  and  formal." 

Dr.  McMurry  contends  there  are  two  kinds  of  projects. 
These  are: 

"First,  the  child's  project  undertaken  at  his  own  behest  when 
he  is  prest  by  a  felt  desire  or  need,  e.  g.,  the  bird  house,  the 
rabbit  trap,  a  homemade  telephone. 

"Secondly,  the  projects  of  others  which  the  child  appropriates,, 
into  which  he  is  easily  drawn,  and  to  which  he  gives  his  undivided 
attention,  as  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  the  planning  of  a 
canal  lock,  or  improving  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco;  or  he  is 
absorbed  in  Crusoe's  projects  of  cave-making,  boatbuilding,  and 
taming  of  animals." 

Dr.  McMurry  further  distinguishes  between  these  two 
kinds  of  projects.  First,  he  speaks  of  the  simple  objective 
projects  of  the  hand-work  type,  such  as  those  produced  in 
the  manual-training  shops: 

"Secondly,  the  study  of  geography  supplies  a  profusion  of  big 
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tangible  projects  of  conspicuous  importance  in  human  affairs,  as 
projects  in  bridge  construction,  in  railroad  engineering  and  moun- 
tain tunneling,  in  expensive  mining  operation,  in  the  survey  and 
building  of  canals,  in  dealing  with  extensive  forest  reserves,  in 
planning  city  waterworks  and  reservoirs,  in  irrigation  schemes 
on  a  large  scale,  in  installing  great  water  powers  at  dams  and 
falls  in  rivers,  in  laying  ocean  cables,  in  building  subways,  in  im- 
proving harbors,  in  regulating  rivers  by  knolls  and  jetties,  in  the 
drainage  of  swamp  areas  in  great  corporations  for  the  conduct 
of  business  on  a  vast  scale,  as  steamship  companies  and  railroad 
systems." 

A  third  group  of  projects  has  a  more  distinctly  scientific 
origin.  Inventions  and  discoveries  based  upon  scientific 
principles  are  embodied  in  steam  engines,  wireless  stations, 
power  plants,  great  telescopes,  electric  motors,  mining  and 
smelting  processes,  lightning  rods,  hydrostatic  presses,  steam 
dredges  and  water  filters.  Scientific  processes  also  are 
applied  to  the  ventilation  of  buildings,  to  hospital  and  sur- 
gery practise,  to  the  propagation  of  plants,  the  extraction 
and  preservation  of  foods,  to  the  fertilizing  of  soils,  to  the 
bacterial  treatment  of  diseases,  to  quarantine  and  sanitation. 

Fourthly:  Many  of  the  stories  and  undertakings  de- 
scribed in  biography  and  history  are  largely  personal  or 
national  projects  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term.  For  ex- 
ample, Columbus'  first  voyage,  the  Panama  Canal,  Alex- 
ander's first  campaign  into  Asia,  St.  Paul's  missionary 
journeys.  Grant's  movement  against  Vicksburg,  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition  up  the  Missouri  and  across  the  moun- 
tains, the  voyage  of  the  Mayflower,  Livingston's  explora- 
tions in  Africa. 

Fifthly:  The  masterpieces  of  literature  are  the  outcome 
of  thought  projects  conceived  and  elaborated  in  the  minds 
of  authors,  for  example,  St.  John's  Gospel,  De  Foe's  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  Longfellow's  Building 
of  the  ship,  Fiske's  Critical  period  of  American  history, 
Plutarch's  Lives. 

The  value  of  these  projects  according  to  their  author  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  "suggest  a  return  to  life,  to  business, 
to  applied  science,  to  daily  duties  and  common  human 
needs,  to  enforce  operative  in  the  concrete  world." 
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Dr.  McMurry  justifies  the  project  method  and  defines 
it  in  the  following  manner:  "The  project,  as  such,  is  an  apt 
device  of  teaching,  because  it  touches  off  any  important 
enterprise  at  its  most  interesting  crisis,  namely,  at  that 
juncture  where  it  is  in  the  initial  process  of  being  brought 
into  shape  in  the  mind."  "Standing  out  prominently 
almost  objectively,  as  a  clearly  thought  plan  to  be  con- 
verted into  reality,  the  project  contains  the  most  important 
elements  of  a  standard  unity  of  mental  effort.  First,  it  is 
one  important  whole.  Secondly,  it  is  dynamic  in  its  essen- 
tial forward  movement.  Thirdly,  it  organizes  and  uses 
knowledge  in  the  basis  of  definite  purpose.  Fourthly,  it 
sets  up  a  series  of  problems  requiring  continuous  rational 
e&ort.  Fifthly,  it  works  out  a  practical  result  which  is 
embodied  in  a  concrete  object  or  situation  in  real  life. 
Sixthly,  as  an  end  result  of  the  whole  movement  from 
original  conception  to  final  objective  realization,  it  leaves  in 
the  miind  a  knowledge  product  which  serves  to  introduce 
and  explain  other  kindred  projects." 

The  second  chapter  gives  many  examples  of  completed 
projects  taken  from  nature  study  and  geography.  The 
author  gives  in  minute  detail  the  subject-matter  which 
can  be  employed  in  teaching  these  projects.  In  the  third 
chapter  he  identifies  projects  as  large  units  of  study  and  in 
the  next  chapter  he  shows  the  relationship  of  these  large 
units  to  the  learning  process.  Proceeding  from  this  point 
he  works  out  three  familiar  principles.  "The  first  is  the 
process  of  combining  inductive  and  deductive  thinking  in 
the  development  of  essential  truths.  The  second  is  ap- 
perception or  the  interpretative  use  of  acquired  knowledge 
as  a  means  of  assimilating  new  and  kindred  topics.  The 
third  is  self -activity  in  the  independent  and  reflective  use 
of  knowledge  in  solving  new  problems  and  in  organizing 
the  field  of  knowledge  progressively." 

Chapter  VI  illustrates  the  growing  tendency  to  adapt 
large  projects  as  study  units  by  presenting  as  an  illustra- 
tion all  the  necessary  material  and  data  needed  to  teach 
the  Erie  Canal  as  a  project. 
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The  remaining  chapters  of  the  book  are  concerned  with 
showing  how  large  projects  simpHfy  studies  and  eliminate 
confusion,  provide  for  great  enrichment  of  subject-matter 
and  curriculum.  The  writer  makes  a  plea  to  teachers  to 
plan  these  larger  units  and  thus  act  as  leaders  in  large- 
minded  scholarly  thinking. 

The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  classroom  method  based 
on  projects.  Dr.  McMurry  cites  four  phases  of  class- 
room instruction: 

(i)  The  art  of  questioning. 

(2)  Problem-solving. 

(3)  The  development  method. 

(4)  Reviews  and  drills. 

He  then  proceeds  to  relate  these  to  the  thought  movements 
and  processes  which  belong  to  large  units  of  study. 

Dr.  McMurry  disregards  the  fact  that  the  word  "project" 
should  represent  a  definite  idea,  a  principle  and  not  merely  a 
synonym  for  "type  studies"  or  larger  units  of  instruction. 
The  project  method  is  not  a  device  merely,  but  a  sound 
method  constructed  upon  definite  psychological  laws,  of 
growth  and  development.  It  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  signifi- 
cant development  of  the  child  from  the  educational  stand- 
point. 

A  project  involves  a  mental  difficulty,  the  conquering 
of  which  requires  considerable  time  and  ability  in  "pur- 
posing, planning,  executing  and  judging."  In  all  of  this 
mental. activity,  the  child  requires  wise  guidance  and  care- 
ful direction  from  a  good  teacher.  Such  guidance  to  be 
effective  involves  technique,  equipment,  method,  entirely 
different  from  former  schoolroom  procedure.  These  needs 
seem  to  be  lacking  in  Dr.  McMurry's  book.  He  does  not 
give  the  teacher  any  valuable  hints  as  to  guiding  principles 
in  the  selection  and  organization  of  subject-matter,  nor 
does  he  seem  to  have  altered  his  previous  books  on  method 
of  teaching  by  type-studies  sufficiently  to  give  a  clear  in- 
sight into  what  is  meant  by  Teaching  by  projects. 

It  is  a  method  which  directly  applies  the  laws  of  educa- 
tional psychology  with  regard  to  the  learning  process.     Also, 
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it  is  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  the  educational  sociolo- 
gist in  that  it  identifies  education  with  living,  and  seeks  to 
have  the  child  in  school  placed  in  such  a  social  environ- 
ment that  he  must  daily  and  hourly  so  work  and  so  live 
for  and  with  others  that  habits  of  sympathy  and  of  co- 
operation are  bound  to  be  formed. 

Florence  E.  Bamberger 

Johns  Hopkins  University 
Baltimore,  Md. 


The  intelligence  of   school  children — By  Lewis  M.  Terman.     Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1919.     317  P- 

The  book  consists  of  thirteen  chapters  and  index,  as  fol- 
lows: I.  Some  Principles  of  Intelligence  Testing;  II. 
Amount  and  Significance  of  Individual  Differences;  III. 
Individual  Differences  among  Kindergarten  Children;  IV. 
Individual  Differences  in  the  First  Grade;  V.  Individual 
Differences  in  the  Fifth  Grade;  VI.  Individual  Differences 
in  the  First  Year  of  High  School;  VII.  The  Mental- Age  for 
Grading;  VIII.  Mental  Tests  for  School  Laggards;  IX. 
The  I  Q  as  a  Basis  for  Prediction;  X.  Some  Facts  about 
Fifty-nine  Superior  Children;  XI.  Case  Studies  of  Forty- 
one  Superior  Children;  XII.  Intelligence  Tests  in  Voca- 
tional and  Educational  Guidance;  XIII.  Practical  Sugges- 
tions for  the  Use  of  Mental  Tests. 

The  author  aims  "to  show  concretely  the  significance  of 
mental  age  and  intelligence  quotient  in  the  grading  of  school 
children,"  and  "how  the  results  of  mental  tests  may  be  put 
to  every-day  use  in  the  grade  classification  and  in  the  educa- 
tional guidance  of  school  children."  The  book  fulfils  well 
these  aims.  It  is  the  combined  product  of  a  class  of  uni- 
versity students  under  the  supervision  and  aid  of  the  author 
extending  over  two  years  in  a  study  of  intelligence  tests  with 
application  to  graduation  and  promotion  of  school  children. 
It  is  clear,  concise,  interesting,  and  thought-provoking. 
Omitting  the  psychology  and  complexity  of  human  de- 
velopment, the  author  has  presented  the  simpler  facts  of 
intelligence  tests  in  a  language  that  can  be  understood  and 
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utilized  by  average  teachers  of  normal  school  or  college 
training. 

Since  the  greatest  weakness  of  teachers  is  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  laws  of  individual 
development,  the  study  of  this  book  will  greatly  strengthen 
the  average  teacher  in  the  line  of  her  greatest  weakness  and 
enable  her  to  more  than  double  her  efficiency.  The  sub- 
ject is  not  so  simple  as  the  author  makes  it  seem,  but  it  can 
not  help  but  aid  every  person  who  reads  its  contents  to 
saner  methods  of  dealing  with  children.  The  volume 
ought  to  find  a  welcome  place  in  every  teacher's  library, 
and  is  a  worthy  help  to  the  best  interests  of  child  study. 


Educational  psychology — By  Daniel  Starch.      The  Macmillan  Company. 
New  York,  1919.     473  p. 

Following  the  introductory  chapter  on  Problems  and 
Scope  of  Educational  Psychology,  the  book  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  I.  The  Native  Equipment  of  Human  Beings, 
Chapters  II-VII;  II.  The  Psychology  of  Learning  In 
General,  Chapters  VIII-XIV;  III.  The  Psychology  of 
Learning  of  School  Subjects,  Chapters  XV-XXII.  There 
are  twenty-two  chapters  in  all,  a  fairly  complete  bibliog- 
raphy and  index.  In  Part  Three  following  the  chapter  on 
The  Psychology  of  Learning  School  Subjects  are  chapters 
on  Reading,  Handwriting,  Spelling,  Language,  Arithmetic, 
and  History.  Other  chapters  are  given  on  How  to  Study, 
The  Rate  and  Progress  of  Learning,  Correlation  among 
Human  Capacities,  Inheritance  of  Mental  Traits,  Measure- 
ment of  Mental  Capacity,  Transference  of  Training,  and 
Sex  Differences. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  collecting,  organizing,  and 
interpreting  much  of  the  best  experimental  material  on 
educational  psychology  accumulated  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  On  tests  of  intelligence,  mental  measurements,  the 
value  of  study,  the  transference  of  training,  the  teaching 
process  of  elementary  subjects,  the  variation  and  correlation 
of  individual  abilities,  and  the  better  understanding  of 
child  life,  the  book  is  strong  and  helpful.     It  contains  much 
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useful  information  on  experimental  psychology  as  applied 
to  education  and  will  prove  a  valuable  text  on  educational 
psychology.  Its  massing  of  facts  obtained  thru  scientific 
investigation  on  the  various  problems  of  education  makes 
it  a  valuable  manual  for  teachers  and  school  administrators. 
Careful  and  painstaking  as  the  work  of  the  scientist  may 
be,  there  are  limits  to  the  measurement  of  human  intelli- 
gence, capacity,  and  worth  beyond  which  we  can  not  go. 
This  is  especially  apparent  in  the  creditable  work  under  re- 
view. Intelligence  in  the  sense  of  intellect  yields  more  to 
the  present  methods  of  measurement  than  volition  or  feel- 
ing, yet  the  latter  is  far  more  vital  to  character,  worth, 
and  life.  The  author  has  seen  and  appreciates  the  present 
limits  of  science  in  the  measurement  of  man.  But  not- 
withstanding the  crudities  and  limits  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  man's  nature 
and  development  or  lack  of  development,  Dr.  Starch  has 
written  an  interesting  and  thoroly  practical  book  on  edu- 
cational psychology  from  the  scientific  viewpoint.  The 
book  will  be  found  more  serviceable  to  the  student  who  has 
preceded  its  study  by  at  least  a  year  in  general  psychology, 
to  whom  it  will  be  stimulating  and  suggestive. 

G.  W.  A.  LucKEY 

University  of  Nebraska 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


IX 
NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Dr.  Butler  as  With    the    pubHcation    of    the    December 

editor  number,  the  Educational  Review  passed 

from  the  hands  of  its  first  and  only  editor,  Nicholas  Murray- 
Butler.  While  an  entire  volume  has  been  issued  since 
then,  it  has  been  under  temporary  editors,  and  the  present 
would  seem  an  appropriate  occasion  for  the  Review  to 
pay  its  respects  to  its  founder  and  to  make  some  acknowl- 
edgment of  indebtedness  to  him.  Dr.  Butler's  connection 
with  the  journal  was  a  peculiarly  personal  one.  The  dis- 
tinction to  which  the  Review  has  attained  comes  as  a  reflec- 
tion of  his  own  attitude  toward  education  in  its  many 
phases  both  in  America  and  abroad.  For  nearly  a  genera- 
tion every  article  that  went  into  each  number  had  his  most 
careful  personal  consideration,  and  the  pungent  and  fear- 
less editorials  with  which  the  journal  abounded  always 
came  directly  from  his  pen. 

The  advancement  and  development  of  American  educa- 
tion since  the  early  nineties  has  been  largely  influenced  by 
the  thought  and  educational  activities  of  Dr.  Butler.  The 
Educationai.  Review  was  but  one  of  several  agencies  thru 
which  he  strove  to  elevate  the  teaching  profession,  pro- 
mote the  scientific  study  of  education,  and  remove  the 
schools  and  teachers  from  poHtics  and  selfish  interests. 
What  has  been  accomplished  for  educational  affairs  since 
the  day  in  which  he  began  this  work,  it  is  difficult  for  one 
who  has  not  lived  thru  the  period  to  visualize.  During 
these  years  America  has  met  with  a  greater  expansion  of 
educational  ideals  and  facilities  than  has  been  known  in 
any  full  century  of  the  rest  of  its  history.  Thru  the  organ- 
ization of  a  multitude  of  teacher-training  institutions  and 
a  variety  of  societies  for  educational  study  upon  a  scientific 
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basis,  teaching  and  the  work  of  education  has  reached  a 
recognized  professional  status.  Educational  institutions 
of  every  grade  have  had  their  courses  enriched  and  de- 
veloped, and  many  new  types  of  institution  have  been 
differentiated.  Schools  and  colleges  have  come  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  problems  of  the  people  and  to  attempt  to 
serve  the  community  directly.  The  meaning  of  culture 
and  liberal  education  has  been  reinterpreted  and  broadened. 
Expenditures  for  schools,  while  not  yet  at  all  proportionate 
with  those  for  some  less  worthy  purposes,  have  been  several 
times  multiplied.  Education  and  the  teaching  corps  have 
both  by  sentiment  and  law  come  to  be  protected  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  from  the  sinister  influence  of  political  in- 
terference. 

In  all  these  reforms  and  advances  the  Educationai^  Re- 
view, thru  its  wise  and  virile  editor,  has  largely  participated. 
While  it  can  not  be  held  to  have  been  the  sole  or  efficient 
cause — social  movements  are  too  complex  for  that — it  has 
been  instrumental  in  stimulating  and  crystallizing  thought- 
ful opinion.  It  has  revealed  the  highest  type  of  leadership. 
Whatever  it  may  subsequently  become,  the  Educationai^ 
Review,  thanks  to  Dr.  Butler,  has  been  privileged  to  shape 
education  during  the  past  generation  to  a  marked  degree 
and  to  influence  decisively  the  whole  course  of  educational 
journalism  in  America. 


The  vacant  This  seems  a  fitting  time  to  recall  the  his- 

presidencies  tory    of     the    EdUCATIONAI.     REVIEW     also 

for  the  reason  that  a  score  of  years  ago  Dr.  Butler  was  im- 
pelled to  comment  upon  a  multitude  of  vacancies  in  the  col- 
lege presidency  similar  to  that  which  exists  to-day.  In 
that  day  Amherst,  Brown,  California,  Cincinnati,  Colgate^ 
Iowa,  Oberlin,  Rochester,  and  a  number  of  less  prominent 
institutions  were  without  presidents,  and  the  governing 
boards  were  much  perplexed  as  to  where  to  find  them.  This 
year  history  repeats  itself.  Within  a  week  or  two  of  each 
other,  the  administrative  heads  of  Pennsylvania,  Cornell, 
and  Yale,  all  declared  their  intention  to  retire.     In  the  case 
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of  Yale,  Dr.  Hadley  reminded  the  academic  world  that 
next  spring  he  would  become  sixty-five,  the  age  he  had  set 
for  his  retirement  when  he  accepted  the  presidency.  If 
President  Lowell  holds  like  views  as  to  the  age  limit,  Har- 
vard also,  before  long,  may  have  to  face  the  problem  of 
finding  a  new  executive.  Michigan  has  for  some  time 
been  without  a  president,  and,  in  her  desperate  strait,  has 
recently  undertaken  to  "rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul."  By 
offering  twice  the  salary  now  received  by  the  leading  uni- 
versity heads,  she  has  lured  from  Minnesota  the  president 
possest  by  that  institution  for  only  three  years,  and 
forced  her,  in  turn,  to  look  for  a  man. 

Likewise,  California,  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina 
have  just  succeeded  in  filling  their  presidencies  after  con- 
siderable search.  The  state  universities  of  Ohio,  Kansas 
and  Illinois  have  all  been  notified  this  year  of  the  proposed 
retirement  of  their  executives,  and  the  present  incumbent 
in  Wisconsin  has  been  induced  to  retain  his  position  solely 
thru  the  dearth  of  suitable  material  discovered  by  the  trus- 
tees. At  the  time  of  writing  these  notes,  a  number  of 
other  vacant  presidencies — Allegheny,  Cincinnati,  Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania  State  College,  Reed,  Technology, 
Tufts —  are  apparent  to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  higher 
institutions  of  our  land.  Probably  no  less  than  twenty- 
five  important  colleges  and  universities  have  been  seeking 
presidents  during  the  current  year,  and  fully  half  as  many 
more  will  be  confronted  with  the  similar  task  in  the  near 
future. 

As  the  EducationaLt  Review  rhetorically  inquired  in 
November,  1898:  ''Where  are  the  men  fitted  to  come  for- 
ward to  accept  these  great  positions  and  to  fill  them  with 
usefulness  and  distinction?"  In  many  cases  it  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  secure  successors  as  able  as  those 
who  have  retired.  Provost  Edgar  Fahs  Smith  has  proba- 
bly been  the  most  indefatigable,  most  democratic,  and  most 
beloved  university  head  in  America,  and  his  administra- 
tion has  brought  an  era  of  progress  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  parallel.     Presi- 
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dent  Hadley  has  shown  himself  a  man  of  great  wisdom 
and  intellectual  gifts,  and  President  Schurman  has  become 
almost  as  much  of  a  national  and  international  figure  as 
his  distinguished  predecessor,  Andrew  D.  White. 

At  best,  too,  the  office  of  a  university  president  is  one  of 
the  most  exact  in  the  world.  The  incumbent  is  expected 
to  excel  in  so  many  different  and  unrelated  fields  of  action 
that  he  is  almost  certain  to  fall  short  in  some  and  to  be- 
come a  target  of  criticism.  If  he  is  broad  and  cultured, 
he  may  yet  lack  in  sympathy  and  tact,  and,  possessing  all 
these  qualifications,  he  may  fail  as  a  public  speaker,  a 
"mixer,"  or  a  good  money  raiser,  or,  worst  of  all,  he  may 
be  found  wanting  in  courage.  An  educator  who  recently 
made  a  careful  investigation  has  declared  that  three-fourths 
of  the  faculties  in  this  country  feel  that  their  institution 
would  profit  by  a  change  of  administration,  and  the  charge 
of  vacillation,  opportunism,  and  downright  lying  against 
college  presidents  in  general  is  only  too  common.  Hence 
the  same  conditions  obtain  as  when  our  editor  declared: 

"The  very  few  men — half  a  dozen,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  coun- 
try— who  by  common  consent  are  best  fitted  by  natural  endow- 
ments, by  training,  and  by  experience  for  these  high  educational 
posts  are  unwilling  to  accept  them,  even  when  extraordinarily 
large  salaries  are  offered.  They  are  already  engaged  in  congenial 
and  influential  work,  and  have  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by 
the  transfer  to  the  average  college  presidency.  Since  the  first- 
class  men  hold  back,  these  influential  educational  offices  too 
often  fall  to  second-rate  or  third-rate  men;  or,  worse,  conflicting 
tendencies  in  the  governing  boards  hit  upon  that  most  awful 
and  depressing  expedient,  a  'compromise'  candidate."^ 

Another  bit  of  editorial  wisdom  on  this  subject  is  still 
pertinent  and  has  become  more  obvious  now  than  then. 
It  would  be  well  for  boards  of  trustees  to  realize  that  "the 
supposition  that  a  merely  successful  business  man  can  de- 
velop into  a  satisfactory  college  president  is  nonsense. 
No  university  can  be  run  on  'business'  principles  any  more 
than  a  business  can  be  run  on  university  principles."  It 
might  further  be  well  to  note,  as  the  editor  stated  nearly 
a  year  later,  when  several  institutions  had  selected  very 
satisfactory  presidents: 
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'"Business  methods'  have  debauched  and  are  debauching  poli- 
tics on  every  hand,  and  the  treasure  house  of  education  must  be 
protected  from  their  inroads  at  all  hazards.  The  idealism  which 
American  life  so  sorely  needs  must  be  furnished  in  large  part  by 
the  universities,  and  the  two  last  questions  for  their  governing 
boards  to  be  taught  to  ask,  are,  Is  it  'timely?'  and  will  it  pay? 
Moreover,  the  typical  business  man  can  not,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  successful  in  such  a  post.  His  standards  of  success  are 
the  reverse  of  educational.  Underneath  the  temporary  appear- 
ance of  external  prosperity  which  such  a  president  might  bring 
there  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  dry  rot  of  educational  neglect. 
The  more  important  the  college  or  university  the  more  surely 
it  needs  expert  educational  supervision." 


University  That  was  decidedly  advanced  doctrine  for 

government  those  days,  but  the  Educationai,  Review 

congratulates  itself  that  it  has  proved  prophetic.  Universi- 
ties have  long  admitted  the  need  of  embod3dng  principles 
of  efficiency  and  scientific  management  in  their  adminis- 
tration, and,  contrary  to  general  belief,  these  features  are 
often  as  well  developed  there  as  in  the  commercial  world, 
but  it  is  now  evident  that  the  business  of  the  university 
is  not  the  production  of  financial  dividends  and  mere  ma- 
terial improvement,  but  the  promotion  of  ideals,  social 
amelioration,  and  the  development  of  upright  citizens  and 
leaders  for  the  state.  The  purely  business  man  finds  it 
extremely  difficult  to  catch  the  point  of  view  or  feel  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  university.  He  is,  too,  essentially  militaristic 
in  his  modes  of  control,  and  this  attitude  has  in  the  past  been 
responsible  for  much  controversy  and  unrest  in  university 
circles.  We  are  now  gradually  passing  beyond  such  auto* 
cratic  days,  and  the  academic  world — ^trustees,  presidents, 
deans,  and  departmental  heads — is  rapidly  becoming  democ- 
ratized. The  faculties  as  a  whole  are  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  shaping  of  all  policies,  except  those  which  re- 
late to  technical  financial  questions. 

There  is  now  need,  however,  to  study  deliberately  the 
results  of  the  experiments  that  have  been  tried.  Sufficient 
experience  has  been  had  to  warrant  a  new  taking  of  academic 
stock.  Is  it  wise  to  have  members  of  the  faculty  sit  with 
the  board  of  trustees  without  vote,  as  at  Cornell,  Bryn 
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Mawr,  and  Brown,  or  can  better  results  be  obtained  by- 
joint  conference  between  the  two  bodies  at  regular  inter- 
vals, as  at  Princeton,  Stanford,  and  Wisconsin?  Should 
the  faculty  participate  in  the  selection  of  a  president  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  as  at  Grinnell  and  Oberlin,  or  thru  a 
committee,  as  at  Ohio,  Wesleyan,  and  Washington?  Ought 
deans  to  be  chosen  by  the  faculties  concerned,  as  at  Cornell 
and  Yale,  or  is  it  better  policy  for  a  faculty  simply  to  ad- 
vise in  the  selection,  as  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Oberlin,  and 
Western  Reserve?  On  these  subjects  the  report  recently 
made  to  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors 
by  its  Committee  on  University  Government  is  most  illu- 
minating. The  committee  was  composed  of  fifteen  lead- 
ing professors,  selected  from  well-known  institutions  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  with  Professor  J.  A.  Leighton, 
of  Ohio  State  University,  as  chairman.  It  was  at  work 
for  over  two  years,  and  made  an  investigation  of  the  status 
of  faculties  in  over  one  hundred  colleges  and  universities. 
Its  report  is  unanimous. 

In  brief,  the  committee  recommends  as  its  most  important 
conclusions,  (i)  the  general  principle  of  joint  participation 
by  trustees  and  faculty  in  the  control  of  educational  poli- 
cies; (2)  the  provision  for  regular  faculty  conferences  with 
the  trustees  thru  either  a  conference  committee  or  faculty 
representatives  in  the  board  of  trustees  (the  majority  of 
the  committee  favoring  the  former  plan) ;  (3)  an  official 
voice  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  in  the  selection  of  the  presi- 
dent and  deans  thru  either  elected  committees  or  formal 
participation  in  the  nomination ;  (4)  participation  of  the 
faculty  in  budget-making  thru  either  elected  committees 
or  the  deans;  (5)  participation  of  the  faculties,  thru  appro- 
priate committees,  in  the  selection  of  its  own  members;  and 
(6)  provision  for  a  judicial  committee  of  the  faculty  for 
the  investigation  of  charges  in  the  case  of  proposed  dis- 
missal of  any  of  its  members. 

Thus  the  committee  clearly  approves  of  the  general 
principle  that  faculties  should,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of 
usage,  but  by  constitutional  provision,  take  part  in  the  de- 
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termination  of  university  policies,  the  choice  of  adminis- 
trative officers,  the  selection  and  dismissal  of  its  own 
members,  and  the  distribution  of  the  budget.  But  it  recog- 
nizes quite  as  clearly  that  the  board  of  trustees  should,  as 
custodian  for  the  public,  remain  the  official  source  of  author- 
ity. In  each  case  the  report  presents  illustrative  methods 
for  achieving  the  ends  recommended.  It  is  progressive 
without  being  radical,  and  it  is  thoroly  practical.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  by  experience  that  in  each  case  its 
recommendations  will  work  successfully.  A  university 
president  who  has  a  proper  regard  for  the  standards  of  his 
institution  and  the  harmony  and  efficiency  of  his  own 
administration  is  likely  hereafter  to  study  these  recommenda- 
tions with  great  care.  An  enlightened  self-interest  alone 
may  well  impel  him  to  adopt  them.  They  would  help  to 
produce  a  ''business"  administration  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word  for  universities. 


Discussions  of  the  Owing  to  the  unconscionable  delays  in 
association  of  the  printing  now-a-days,  the  Proceedings  of 
middle  states  ^^^  Thirty-third  Annual  Convention  of  the 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland  has  but  recently  appeared.  It 
does,  however,  report  most  interesting  discussions  on  two 
very  timely  subjects,  and,  what  is  bound  to  be  of  no  slight 
educational  significance,  the  formation  of  a  commission 
on  institutions  of  higher  learning  within  the  territory 
which  the  association  covers. 

A  conference  on  Examination  values  was  opened  by 
Professor  Thorndike  of  Teachers  College,  who  made  the 
able  presentation  of  the  nature  of  the  new  psychological 
tests  that  was  printed  in  the  February  number  of  the 
EducationaIv  Review.  He  carefully  refrained  from 
answering  the  question  arranged  by  the  program  makers, 
"Shall  they  be  substituted  for  content  examinations  for 
entrance  to  college?"  pleading  ignorance  of  the  correct 
answer.  Without  claiming  too  much  for  these  intelligence 
tests,  he  gave  a  confession  of  faith  that  apparently  stimu- 
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lated  many  of  his  audience  to  wish  to  know  more  of  the  re- 
sults of  their  appHcation  as  entrance  tests  at  Columbia 
College.  President  Woolley  replied  with  an  admirably 
lucid  summary  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  adhering 
to  the  established  content  examinations.  She  adhered 
rather  closely  to  the  old  "formal  discipline"  and  empha- 
sized the  value  of  examinations  in  developing  accuracy 
and  understanding,  with  the  ability  to  amass  and  handle 
information,  and  to  express  it  clearly. 

As  one  reads  over  the  discussion  evoked  by  these  ad- 
dresses, he  becomes  aware  of  the  tendency  of  the  majority 
of  those  educators  who  spoke  to  lean  toward  a  compromise 
that  will  retain  both  types  of  examination,  but  for  different 
purposes.  Both  Professor  Rogers,  of  Goucher  College,  and 
Professor  Chambers,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
emphasized  the  need  for  content  examinations  given  in 
course  by  the  teachers,  frowning  upon  the  practise  of  ex- 
empting increasingly  large  numbers  from  the  review  tests 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  While  their  verdict  upon  the 
psychological  test  might  be  characterized  as  one  of  "not 
proven,"  there  was  evident  a  disposition  to  give  it  serious 
consideration  as  a  type  of  examination  valuable  when  ap- 
plied by  an  external  body  such  as  the  college  seeking  to 
select  the  most  promising  candidates  for  admission. 

The  college  of  the  future  is  the  general  heading  used  to 
cover  a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  junior  col- 
lege and  the  four-year  American  cultural  college.  Draw- 
ing from  his  own  experience,  Superintendent  Corson,  of 
Newark,  traced  the  steps  in  the  evolution  of  the  new  t}'pe 
of  college  and  clearly  set  forth  the  demand  which  it  was 
helping  to  satisfy;  but  he  seems  to  have  drawn  most  fire 
from  the  audience  by  his  reflections  upon  the  older  college 
as  an  unsafe  place  to  which  to  send  boys  and  girls  at  the 
age  of  the  average  high  school  graduate.  President  Meikle- 
john,  of  Amherst,  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  cultural  college 
in  an  informal  address  of  evangelistic  fervor,  urging  that  a 
living  organism  such  as  a  Hberal  education  can  not  be  cut 
into  halves  and  still  retain  its  life;  that  four  years  is  none 
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too  long  in  which  to  teach  college  men  and  women  to  under- 
stand life  so  that  they  may  live  it  properly. 

The  establishment  of  a  commission  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
accredited  colleges  provides  for  a  classification  of  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
evolved,  not  without  struggle,  by  the  North  Central  As- 
sociation, and  to  that  which  is  now  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  Southern  States.  The  standards  that  have  been 
adopted  are  high,  but  not  narrowly  exacting;  and  if  they 
are  judiciously  interpreted,  ought  not  only  to  afford  the 
basis  for  a  list  that  will  be  of  service  to  such  bodies  as  the 
Medical  Association,  but  also  to  point  out  to  those  in 
authority  at  colleges  not  at  present  acceptable  the  short- 
comings that  must  be  overcome.  It  is  safe  to  conjecture, 
however,  that  the  meetings  of  the  commission  are  not  likely 
to  be  altogether  tranquil. 


Dr.  William  H.  A  giant  has  fallen.     On  Monday,  May  3, 

Maxwell  WiUiam  Henry  Maxwell,  Superintendent 

Emeritus  of  Schools  in  ithe  City  of  New  York  died  at  his 
home  at  Flushing,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
With  his  going  there  has  passed  into  history  one  of  the 
powerful  and  dominant  personalities  of  American  educa- 
tion. Dr.  Maxwjell  belonged  to  the  very  small  group  of 
educational  statesmen,  which,  from  the  time  of  Horace 
Mann  to  the  present  day,  has  included  not  over  a  dozen 
names.  His  well-furnished  and  soundly  trained  mind,  his 
upright  and  thoroly  courageous  character,  and  his  lofty 
ideals  united  to  fit  him  in  unique  fashion  for  the  great  pubhc 
service  that  so  unexpectedly  fell  to  his  lot. 

Bom  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  1852,  Dr.  Maxwell 
was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  more  than 
local  reputation  and  influence.  He  was  educated  at  Queens 
College,  Galway,  and  was  specially  distinguished  for  his 
attainments  in  the  ancient  classics,  in  literature  and  in 
logic.  He  came  to  New  York  at  twenty- two,  and,  with  no 
influence  of  any  sort,  save  a  letter  of  commendation  to 
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President  McCosh  of  Princeton,  soon  won  his  way.  He 
served  for  a  short  time  in  small  capacities  on  New  York 
newspapers,  but  shortly  was  invited  to  become  managing 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Times.  In  this  latter  position  he 
prepared  for  his  paper  a  series  of  powerful  articles  on  the 
needs  and  futiu-e  development  of  the  public  school  system, 
and  was  before  long  offered  the  assistant  superintendency 
of  schools  in  that  city.  Young  Maxwell  accepted  this 
appointment  and  began  that  long  and  controlHng  associa- 
tion with  the  public  school  system  of  Brooklyn  and  New 
York,  which  ended  only  with  his  retirement  two  years  ago. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  trace  in  detail  the  story  of 
Maxwell's  public  career,  of  his  literary  work,  of  his  powerful 
contributions  to  educational  theory  and  practise  for  the 
city,  for  the  state  and  for  the  nation,  or  to  emphasize  the 
influence  of  his  formal  addresses  delivered  before  great 
audiences  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  All 
these  are  a  part  of  the  secure  history  of  the  past  thirty 
years. 

The  secret  of  Maxwell's  greatness  and  of  his  public 
service  lay  in  his  personality,  and  particularly  in  his  un- 
conquerable will.  With  perfect  good  humor,  giving  way  to 
fiery  passion  when  cowardness  and  stupidity  stood  too  long 
in  his  way,  he  fought  for  a  generation  with  "the  wild  beasts 
at  Ephesus"  who  infested  the  public  school  system  of 
Brooklyn  and  New  York.  He  fixed  his  mind  on  the  elim- 
ination of  political  control  of  the  school  system,  and  on  the 
substitution  of  the  merit  system  in  the  appointment  and 
advancement  of  teachers.  He  hacked  and  hewed  at  the 
old-fashioned  cotirse  of  study  in  order  to  make  it  modem 
and  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  today,  while  keeping  it  on  the 
firm  and  tested  foundation  of  sound  elementary  training 
in  the  fundamentals  of  knowledge.  He  had  clear  ideas 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  public  school  system  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  other  aspects  of  social  and  political  organiza- 
tion, and  time  and  again  drafted,  with  admirable  precision 
and  cogency,  provisions  of  law  to  fix  these  relationships 
as  they  should  be. 
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If  one  looks  back  over  the  history  of  the  administration 
of  public  education  in  America  during  the  past  generation, 
three  great  figures  stand  out  prominently  before  all  the 
rest:  William  T.  Harris,  Andrew  S.  Draper,  and  William 
H.  Maxwell.  Harris  towered  above  them  all  because  of 
his  profound  philosophic  attainments  and  encyclopedic 
knowledge;  but  Maxwell  comes  next  because  of  his  richly 
furnished  mind,  his  finished  written  and  spoken  style,  and 
his  long  years  of  successful  fighting  in  the  front  line  of 
trenches  for  great  ideals. 


A  Teacher  train-  It  looks  as  if  Still  another  educational  journal 
ing  magazine  — one  devoted  to  teacher   training — would 

soon  be  added  to  the  list  of  high-class  publications.  The  edi- 
torial board  of  the  Association  of  Normal  School  Principals 
at  their  meeting  in  Cleveland  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
Society  of  the  College  Teachers  of  Education  to  unite 
with  it  in  such  a  venture,  and  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  latter  body  has  agreed  at  a  joint  gathering  that  the  two 
organizations  should  support  such  a  publication.  An  in- 
vestigation of  the  cost  of  such  a  magazine  has  been  made, 
and  plans  formulated  for  a  thoro  convass  of  the  schools 
of  the  country  for  subscriptions.  The  chairmen  of  the 
committees  have  been  authorized  to  proceed  with  the 
matter,  if  the  canvass  shows  that  it  is  financially  safe  to  do 
so.  The  Education Aiv  Review  offers  its  congratulations 
to  the  teacher  trainers  and  extends  a  hearty  welcome  to 
the  new  journal. 

Cooperation  between  At  a  recent  meeting  held  at  Drexel  Insti- 
industry  and  the  tute,    Philadelphia,    the  first  steps  were 

colleges  taken   to   bring   about   as    close    a    co- 

operation as  possible  between  industry  and  technical 
education.  The  movement  was  directed  by  the  Tech- 
nology Clubs  Associated,  which  devoted  the  program 
of  its  1920  convention  to  the  development  of  a  plan 
to  carry  out  this  purpose.  The  present  alarming 
shortage  of  trained  men  available  for  carrying  on  the  work 
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of  our  nation  in  industry  and  commerce  has  been  fully- 
recognized  by  technical  schools  and  industry  alike.  It 
has  been  felt  by  both,  too,  that  there  is  much  waste  in 
present  technical  education,  and  that,  to  eliminate  this,  in- 
dustry must  be  called  upon  to  specify  exactly  what  it  re- 
quires of  the  graduating  engineer.  A  number  of  managers 
of  industries,  who  saw  the  need  for  betterment,  contributed 
money  and  the  time  of  their  executives  for  studying  the 
problem.  Educators  that  were  also  engineers  were  sent 
out  into  the  industry,  to  study  the  manufacturing  process 
and  determine  what  knowledge  was  essential  for  success 
in  various  fields. 

A  greater  and  better  industrial  America  must  surely  spring 
from  this  effort  to  bring  about  cooperation.  An  enormous 
improvement  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  technical  men, 
together  with  a  reduction  of  cost  in  time  and  money,  is  bound 
to  ensue.  Production  and  industrial  cooperation  will  be  in- 
creased, and  these  ends  will  be  accomplished  swiftly  and 
with  a  minimum  of  friction.  The  coordination  between 
educational  institutions  and  large  industries,  which  every 
one  feels  should  exist  and  but  few  have  seen  how  to  bring 
about,  is  on  the  way  to  being  accomplished.  The  results 
of  the  preliminary  studies  and  the  conclusions  of  the  meet- 
ing will  be  published  later.  Meanwhile  the  EDUCATiONAiy 
Review  presents  in  this  number  an  article  on  the  subject 
by  Dr.  HoUis  Godfrey,  president  of  the  Technology  Clubs 
and  sponsor  for  the  subject  of  the  conference. 
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UNIONIZATION   FROM   THE  STANDPOINT   OF  A 

UNIVERSITY  TEACHER.^ 

We  teachers  in  America  are  now  confronted  with  a  specific 
social  problem.  We  have  long  been  conscious  of  the 
general  social  problem;  and  have  begmi  to  formulate  the 
role  of  education  in  the  social  life  of  our  land.  But  up  to 
the  present  time  we  have  held  ourselves  apart  from  the 
strongest  currents  of  social  progress.  This  specific  problem 
is  the  organization  of  teachers  in  relation  to  society  at 
large.  We  have  had,  in  the  past,  teachers'  associations, 
both  local  and  national,  whose  aims  have  been  mainly 
scholastic.  We  have  now  the  teachers'  association,  which 
involves  the  question  of  our  social  grouping.  Some  form 
of  organization  there  must  be.  The  question  is  no  longer 
organization  or  non-organization  along  social  lines,  it  is 
how  much  and  what  kind  of  organization.  We  are  faced 
by  the  problem  of  our  individual  relationship  to  a  changing 
social  order.  Upon  our  handling  of  this  question  will  de- 
pend the  effectiveness  of  the  schools  as  instruments  in  educa- 
tion for  democracy. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  a  uni- 
versity teacher  and  a  citizen.  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak 
for  labor  or  for  the  teacher  of  the  lower  schools,  or  even 

^  This  is  the  first  article  in  a  symposium  upon  unionization.  It  espouses  the 
afcmative  side  of  the  question,  and  is  followed  by  a  presentation  of  the  nega- 
tive side  by  Professor  Lovejoy.  If  the  discussion  proves  interesting,  subse- 
quent numbers  of  the  Educational  Review  will  contain  further  articles  on 
the  subject. — Editor, 
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for  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  I  merely  wish 
to  discuss  unionization  as  one  university  man  sees  it  in  rela- 
tion to  his  particular  group  and  in  some  of  its  ramifica- 
tions. Hence,  certain  aspects  of  the  problem  will  be  wholly 
omitted,  on  the  assumption  that  they  will  be  considered, 
pro  and  con,  by  my  associates  in  this  symposium. 

At  the  outset,  I  make  an  assumption  which  is,  I  believe, 
fundamental  on  the  discussion  of  such  a  problem.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  complex  situation.  EstabHshed  opinion 
and  personal  prejudice  will  affect  each  one  of  us  in  ways  of 
which  he  will  be  unconscious.  If  we  can  not  reach  agree- 
ment, we  can  at  least  arrive  at  toleration.  As  in  politics, 
when  the  judgments  of  our  intimates  run  counter  to  our 
own,  we  must  respect  differences  of  opinion  which  are  re- 
pugnant to  our  strong  convictions.  Our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors may  not  agree  with  us.  But  provided  they  do  not 
break  the  peace,  the  safest  thing  is  to  let  them  talk  and 
think  as  they  will.  If  we  would  apply  to  them  a  measure 
of  restraint,  it  should  be  in  the  nature  of  Cromwell's  warn- 
ing to  ParHament:  '*I  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  to  remember 
that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  be  mistaken."  This  admoni- 
tion I  willingly  accept  for  myself,  and  I  assume  that  those 
who  differ  from  me  in  the  present  discussion  will  exercise 
a  like  forbearance. 

Heretofore,  the  more  inclusive  groupings  of  teachers 
have  been  perfunctory  in  their  nature  and  pedagogical  in 
their  aims.  The  fact  that  such  organizations  as  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  majority  of  the  state  teach- 
ers' associations  have  excited  so  little  enthusiasm,  and  no 
general  criticism,  is  but  evidence  of  the  innocuous  charac- 
ter. Some  of  the  more  restricted  bodies,  like  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  and  recently  some  of 
the  state  teachers'  associations,  have  become  "going  con- 
cerns." But,  on  the  whole,  the  teachers'  organizations  of 
the  past  have  proved  futile,  both  in  cultivating  solidarity 
within  the  profession  and  in  obtaining,  for  the  rank  and  file, 
more  satisfactory  conditions  of  work  and  a  better  economic 
status.     It  is  but  natural  that  teachers  should  now  turn 
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elsewhere;  and  it  is  obvious  that  these  older  organizations 
are  losing  ground,  under  the  economic  conditions  which 
have  pressed  upon  us.  Whatever  the  final  outcome,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  forms  of  association  likely  to  succeed 
are  the  fighting  units  which  assert  themselves  and  which 
are  able  to  develop  leadership  among  the  teachers  of  the 
"line"  rather  than  among  the  administrative  officers  set 
over  teachers  by  extraneous  authority. 

The  factors  back  of  the  present  turmoil  in  the  teaching 
profession  are  the  dissatisfaction  of  teachers  with  their 
economic  situation,  and  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  con- 
ditions under  which  their  teaching  is  conducted.  We  all 
admit  that  teachers  are  underpaid.  There  has  been  some 
improvement  in  salaries,  as  a  result  of  recent  agitation. 
But  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  teachers'  income  will  equal  what  it  was  in  19 14.  An 
increase  of  fifty  per  cent  seems  a  substantial  advance,  but 
a  one  hundred  per  cent  advance  would  not  put  the  teachers' 
dollars  where  they  were  five  years  ago.  And  in  how  many 
schools  has  there  been  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent?  But  I 
prefer  to  omit  this  matter  from  the  present  discussion. 
We  should  not  forget  that  there  are  compensations  which 
the  teacher  enjoys  other  than  those  of  a  monetary  nature. 
This  fact  has  been  used  to  "exploit"  us  in  the  past,  but  it 
is  a  fact  none  the  less.  Good  teaching  is  one  of  the  things 
which  never  can  be  paid  what  it  is  worth  to  its  recipient. 
The  campaigns  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers  should 
be  based  not  upon  the  fact  that  the  teachers  want  a  higher 
wage — every  one  wants  that;  they  should  be  based  upon 
the  fact  that  youth  needs  to  be  well  taught.  To  obtain 
this  result,  it  is  necessary  that  teachers  be  paid  salaries 
adequate  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  those  already  com- 
mitted to  the  profession,  and  to  induce  promising  young 
men  and  women  to  enrol  as  recruits. 

A  plague  on  this  talk  of  higher  salaries,  necessary  tho  they 
be!  The  urgent  call  is  for  improved  conditions  of  work 
among  the  teachers  of  the  lower  schools.  However,  pressing 
the  economic  needs  of  the  teacher  at  the  present  day,  we 
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contend  that  the  greatest  need  is  for  conditions  of  teaching 
which  foster  independence  and  leadership  among  those  who 
are  doing  the  work  of  the  classroom.  Repression  has  at- 
tained such  proportions  in  the  public  schools  of  some  of  our 
largest  cities,  as  a  result  of  the  post  helium  reaction,  and  the 
facts  are  so  well  known  that  detailed  substantiation  of  this 
assertion  is  imnecessary. 

Influenced  thus  by  economic  need  and  by  social  repression, 
the  organizations  of  teachers,  which  give  promise  of  ac- 
compHshment,  are  growing  rapidly.  The  extent  to  which 
organization  has  gone  in  some  instances  is  surprizing.  In 
Missouri,  for  example,  the  State  Teachers'  Association  has 
been  revolutionized  overnight.  It  consists,  under  its 
new  constitution,  of  a  close-knit  body  of  teachers  extending 
to  every  school  district  in  the  state.  It  has,  in  fact,  the 
labor  union  organization,  altho  the  names  "local"  and 
"union"  have  been  avoided  and  there  are,  as  yet,  no  en- 
tangling alliances.  From  present  indications,  its  ability 
to  imite  all  factions  and  to  "get  out  its  vote"  when  the  time 
comes  will  surprize  even  the  politicians.  The  activities  of 
the  reorganized  association  are  as  yet  largely  economic, 
since  the  pressing  problem  of  the  Missouri  schools  is  the 
matter  of  salaries.  Other  problems  are  not  to  the  fore,  at 
least  for  the  time  being.  If  such  rejuvenated  state  associa- 
tions serve  the  larger  purpose  by  advancing  the  freedom 
of  the  teacher,  they  may  well  become  dominant.  They 
have,  however,  obvious  limitations. 

The  prime  limitation,  to  which  all  others  are  reducible, 
is  that  a  state  association  is  local  and  not  national  in  its 
influence.  It  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  generally 
recognized  that  education  is  a  national  function.  There 
are,  to  be  siu-e,  many  problems  which  are  purely  local. 
But  it  will  be  impossible  for  an  organization  to  proceed  very 
far  in  educational  reforms  or  in  advancing  the  professional 
interests  of  its  members,  without  extending  itself  beyond  the 
geographical  limits  of  the  single  state.  This  difficulty  might 
be  met  by  an  affiliation  with  the  associations  of  other  states. 
But  experience  shows  that  such  forms  of  cooperation  are 
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cumbersome  and  inelffectual.  The  simpler  method  is  to 
have  a  national  body  with  local  organizations  for  local 
problems  and  a  national  organization  for  national  ones. 
This  condition  is  fully  met  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  nattue  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers.  The  organization  is  now  well 
known.  It  is  not  a  secret  society.  Its  purposes  are  clearly 
stated.  Its  record  is  open  to  inspection.  The  strength  of 
this  organization  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  come  up 
from  below  and  not  been  handed  down  from  above. 
UnHke  the  National  Education  Association,  which  has 
always  been  dominated  by  administrative  officers,  the 
Federation  is  controlled  by  the  rank  and  file.  And 
whatever  may  be  said  about  our  dwelling  in  unity  with  our 
administrators,  there  are  divergent  points  of  view  as  be- 
tween those  who  appoint  and  those  who  are  appointed.  In 
view  of  the  inevitable  dominance  of  the  appointing  powers, 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  appointees  have  more  oppor- 
tunity to  think  for  themselves,  and  among  themselves,  as 
well  as  in  company  with  their  officers  of  administration. 
For  this  reason  the  constitution  of  the  Federation  wisely 
restricts  the  membership  of  administrative  officers;  altho 
there  is  considerable  latitude  allowed  to  the  locals,  and  the 
policy  for  college  and  university  units  has  not  been  so  defi- 
nitely determined. 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  is  better  able  to 
develop,  in  the  teaching  group  as  a  whole,  the  qualities 
needed  for  resistance  to  repression  in  the  freedom  of  teach- 
ing than  is  any  other  organization  now  in  the  field,  because 
it  has  originated  among  classroom  teachers  and  because 
it  recognizes  the  distinction  between  the  "staff  and  the  line." 
It  may  be  objected  that  this  cleavage  between  the  testcher 
and  the  administrator  is  a  disruption  of  the  unity  which 
should  exist  in  the  schools.  But  some  measure  of  separa- 
tion is  inevitable.  Those  who  regard  teachers  as  "public 
servants"  and  who  expect  of  such  servants  the  subservience 
which  it  is  a  comfort  to  receive  from  the  domestics  in  a 
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household  will,  of  course,  find  it  irritating  to  have  the  "ser- 
vants" do  otherwise  than  meekly  take  orders.  But  should 
we  not  be  sportsmanlike  in  such  a  matter?  We  do  not 
want  our  boys  and  girls  taught  by  the  poor  in  spirit,  and 
there  is  a  deal  too  much  of  that  teaching  in  existence. 
Meekness  is  not  an  American  trait.  We  want  self-restraint 
rather  than  submission  in  a  democracy,  and  we  are  getting 
the  latter  in  too  many  of  our  teachers  today.  The  adminis- 
trative officer  should  realize  that  he  always  holds  the  whip- 
hand.  Instead  of  mad  opposition  the  moment  anything 
threatens  the  even  flow  of  his  authority,  he  should  take 
it  like  a  man  without  undue  use  of  his  natural  advantage. 
We  do  not  want  teachers  trained  to  agree  with  their  supe- 
riors because  they  are  superiors.  We  want  men  and  women 
of  such  character,  ability,  and  independence  that  their  opin- 
ions will  be  respected  even  tho  they  are  at  times  in  the  minor- 
ity. To  the  mind  of  the  writer,  nothing  has  ever  happened 
which  gives  such  promise  of  a  wholesome  development  of 
the  teaching  profession  in  this  direction  as  does  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  If  given 
a  fair  opportunity  for  development  unhampered  by  the  ap- 
peal to  prejudice,  I  believe  that  the  main  achievement  of 
the  Federation  will  be  not  the  economic  advancement  of 
.the  teacher;  but  rather  a  progress  towards  the  dignity 
and  self-respect  which  are  so  much  to  be  desired  in  those 
who  carry  on  the  work  of  the  classroom. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  serious  objection  which 
is  now  urged  against  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
is  its  affiliation  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  right  of  the  teacher  to  organize  for  his  economic  ad- 
vantage is  no  longer  questioned.  His  affiliation  with  other 
groups  of  individuals,  with  whom  he  may  believe  he  has 
common  cause,  is  still  challenged  either  on  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency or  of  social  ethics.  As  to  the  expediency  in  a 
particular  instance,  the  question  is  one  upon  which  men  will 
differ.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  prejudice  against  organized 
labor  which  does  not  exist  against  other  groups,  for  exam- 
ple,  agricultural   organizations,   commercial  clubs,   manu- 
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facturers*  associations,  bankers'  associations,  and  the  like. 
The  question  is  whether  one  believes  that  the  social  and 
economic  soundness  of  the  affiliation  with  labor  outweighs 
the  particular  considerations  of  time  and  place.  We  are  not 
considering  the  case  of  any  one  institution.  But  where  the 
objection  is  one  of  expediency,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
those  who  are  dubbed  radical  by  their  conservative  friends 
commonly  serve  the  purpose  of  dragging  the  conserva- 
tives into  an  intermediate  position  which  the  latter  would 
not  otherwise  have  occupied. 

On  the  grounds  of  social  ethics,  the  matter  is,  as  I  be- 
lieve, commonly  reducible  to  a  man's  unconscious,  social 
philosophy.  The  individual  who  regards  himself  as  a  pro- 
gressive, but  who  invariably  gives  the  negative  response 
to  any  suggestion  which  looks  toward  a  real  modification 
of  existing  conditions,  will  believe  that  such  an  affiliation 
is  subversive  of  the  foundations  of  the  republic.  Those  of 
us  who  call  ourselves  progressives,  and  who  are  called  radi- 
cals, have  another  point  of  view.  We  regard  the  American 
Federation  of  I^abor  as  essentially  a  conservative  organiza- 
tion. Taken  as  a  whole,  the  labor  union  movement  has 
been  far  more  effective  than  any  other  social  development 
within  the  last  century  in  bettering  the  conditions  of  the 
common  man.  One  should  not  forget  the  larger  aspects 
of  the  case  in  his  exasperation  over  the  action  of  the  par- 
ticular union  men  who  have  put  a  roof  on  his  house  or 
have  called  a  strike  in  his  factory.  Until  very  recently,  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  the  employee  has  been  invariably 
the  underdog.  If  he  becomes  a  bit  troublesome  at  times, 
now  that  he  is  getting  nearer  to  the  things  which  the  re- 
formers of  past  generations  have  sought,  neither  the  inno- 
cent bystander  nor  the  employer  of  today  should  take  it 
too  much  to  heart  if  labor  sometimes  scrambles  to  its  feet. 
I^et  us  be  sportsmanlike  and  look  at  the  matter  as  a  stage 
in  social  evolution,  rather  than  an  affair  of  this  year  and 
last.  Labor  is  still  a  long  way  from  being  on  top ;  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  in  the  nature  of  things  it  ever  can  be 
on  top  for  any  length  of  time.     Of  course,  if  one  believes 
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that  society  exists  for  the  sake  of  those  now  in  the  saddle, 
it  is  a  different  matter. 

In  the  specific  case  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  organization  has  had  a  better  record  in  relation  to  social 
progress  during  recent  years  than  have  American  manu- 
facturers taken  as  a  group.  Diuing  the  recent  war  its  record 
as  an  organization  was  above  reproach.  We  do  not  claim 
that  organized  labor  has  made  no  mistakes  or  that  it  has 
never  been  influenced  by  selfishness  and  prejudice,  but  that 
on  the  whole  it  has  striven  manfully  for  social  justice.  It 
is  today  a  great  forward-looking  body  of  men  whose  strength 
is  in  the  fact  that  they  are  doing  something  for  themselves 
and  not  waiting  to  have  something  done  for  them.  Per- 
sonally, I  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  affiHation  with 
labor,  not  because  I  feel  that  labor  needs  the  services  of  men 
like  myself,  but  because  I  need  contact  with  labor  to  coun- 
teract the  infltiences  of  a  narrow  professional  life. 

Trivial  and  unfounded  objections  are  frequently  raised 
against  the  affiHation  with  labor.  For  example,  it  is  some- 
times objected  that  teachers  are  not  employees,  that  they 
receive  salaries  and  not  wages,  and  that  for  this  reason  they 
have  no  common  bond  with  the  wage  earners.  This  seems 
to  the  writer  an  objection  based  upon  words  rather  than 
facts.  The  teacher  in  a  well-established  institution  is  for- 
tunate in  the  stability  of  his  position,  as  compared  with  the 
man  of  labor.  He  is,  however,  more  like  the  laborer  than 
is  the  physician  or  the  lawyer  who  renders  service  on  the 
basis  of  fees.  The  competent  employee  of  a  good  business 
house  has  a  more  stable  tentu-e  than  many  teachers  in 
the  lower  schools;  and  I  therefore  fail  to  see  how  the  vast 
majority  of  teachers,  who  are  employed  by  the  year,  are 
on  a  different  kind  of  economic  basis  from  the  workers 
who  are  employed  by  the  day,  week,  or  month.  Nor  is 
the  teacher,  who  holds  his  place  by  appointment  until  a 
certain  age  or  until  removed  for  misconduct,  placed  on  an 
economic  footing  of  another  sort.  The  difference  is  in 
degree  not  in  kind.  The  objection  that  strikes  are  likely 
to  proceed  from  the  Federation  of  Teachers  is  answered 
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by  the  early  declaration  of  a  non-strike  policy,  and  its  re- 
affirmation at  the  last  general  convention  of  the  Federa- 
tion. A  change  of  this  policy  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  constitute  adequate  grounds  for  the  withdrawal 
of  any  one  now  a  member  of  the  organization.  The  auton- 
omy of  the  Federation  of  Teachers,  with  reference  to  strikes 
involving  the  Federation  of  Labor,  has  been  publicly  stated 
in  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Gompers;  and  also  the  fact  that 
the  Federation  of  Labor  does  not  favor  strikes  by  teachers. 

An  objection  which  has  much  greater  weight  is  that  the 
teachers  who  are  thus  affiliated  with  organized  labor  are 
aligning  themselves  with  a  particular  class  and  thereby 
prejudicing  their  opinions,  whereas  their  service  is  to  the 
entire  community.  It  is  feared  that  affiliation  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  will  prejudice  freedom  of 
teaching,  particularly  in  the  social  sciences.  This  objec- 
tion has  been  so  well  answered  in  a  statement  prepared  by 
those  members  of  the  Missouri  University  Teachers'  Union, 
who  are  also  members  of  the  University  of  Missouri  Branch 
of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors,  that 
I  quote  at  length: 

"This  apprehension  is  evidently  not  shared  by  those  who  teach  these 
subjects,  since  quite  as  many  have  joined  from  this  group  as  from  any  other. 
It  is,  in  fact,  not  clear  why  teachers  of  history,  poUtical  science,  sociology, 
and  even  most  parts  of  economics  should  find  their  teaching  and  thinking 
biased  by  membership  in  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  except  on 
the  assumption  that  the  organization  is  committed  in  advance  to  some 
cut-and-dried  formula  for  interpreting  social  phenomena  or  for  instituting 
social  reform.  But  no  such  formula  exists  and  no  one  imagines  that  the  Fed- 
eration will  commit  itself  to  one.  Even  affiliation  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  leaves  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  an  entirely  autono- 
mous organization;  it  expresses  merely  the  conviction  that  the  improvement 
of  working  conditions  for  teachers  is  a  problem  essentially  similar  to  that 
of  improving  the  lot  of  other  workers  and  is  one  in  which  the  support  of  other 
workers  may  reasonably  be  expected.  It  is  well  known  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  itself  is  composed  of  organizations  and  individuals  hav- 
ing the  most  diverse  opinions  about  poUtical,  social,  and  even  economic 
questions.  They  unite  to  attain  immediate  ends  which  they  deem  desirable 
for  various  reasons  and  which  they  are  much  too  practical  to  jeopardize  by 
trying  to  enforce  agreement  on  general  principles  of  social  and  economic 
reform.  The  President's  objection,  therefore,  narrows  down  to  possible  bias 
in  the  judgment  of  particular  disputes  in  which  organized  labor  is  one  of  the 
contending  parties.     There  may  be  teachers  of  special  subjects,  such  as  Labor 
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Problems,  who  will  feel  that  membership  in  the  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers would  lay  them  open  to  suspicion  of  bias  and  so  diminish  their  usefulness  as 
teachers  and  investigators.  If  so,  they  are  quite  right  in  refusing  to  join; 
but  to  assume  that  every  teacher  in  any  department  of  the  social  sciences 
must  feel  so,  is  to  carry  the  ideal  of  aloofness  to  a  point  that  seriously  dimin- 
ishes the  scholar's  usefulness.  Not  many  teachers  beUeve  that  a  specialist 
in  political  science,  in  order  to  retain  his  independence,  must  refuse  to  join  a 
political  party  or  to  ally  himself  with  public  causes. 

"The  whole  question  of  academic  freedom  may  be  regarded  in  a  some- 
what different  light — as  a  question  of  institutions  rather  than  of  individuals. 
The  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors,  in  the  light  of  its  experience,  has  stated  that  at  the  present 
time  most  questions  of  academic  freedom  concern  the  teaching  of  economic 
and  social  subjects.  Moreover,  in  all  such  cases  the  pressure  comes  from 
one  side  only;  no  teacher  was  ever  persecuted  for  exhibiting  the  perfections 
of  the  existing  economic  order.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
schools  will  be  freer  as  institutions  if  there  exists  a  lively  interest  in  educa- 
tion on  the  part  of  labor  and  a  readiness  to  check  any  tendency  toward  the 
censoring  of  economic  teaching.  The  case  is  more  urgent  in  the  public 
schools  than  in  the  colleges,  as  many  lamentable  occurrences  in  the  recent 
past  bear  witness.  This  is  one  concrete  and  practical  reason  why  'a  better 
understanding  between  the  man  of  the  study  ....  and  the  man  of  the  work- 
shop,' as  the  President  says,  is  desirable.  The  organization  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  and  the  participation  of  college  teachers  in  it  is  at 
present  the  most  practicable  means  at  once  of  awakening  and  guiding  the  in- 
terest of  organized  labor  in  the  schools.  That  labor  is  beginning  to  see  the 
bearing  of  educational  policy  upon  its  problems  is  shown  by  the  resolution 
on  research  adopted  at  the  last  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  printed  in  the  same  number  of  the  Bulletin  with  the  President's 
message.  It  would  be  little  short  of  a  calamity  if  labor's  policy  toward  the 
schools  should  receive  no  help  or  guidance  from  within  the  schools. "^ 

We  teachers  might  as  well  admit  openly,  what  we  com- 
monly acknowledge  in  private,  that  the  public  schools  are 
already  strongly  under  the  influence  of  the  small  group  of 
individuals  who  dominate  the  economic  situation  in  every 
community.  In  the  universities  there  is  a  constant  danger 
to  freedom  of  teaching  in  the  endowed  institutions  from 
those  who  have  become,  thru  their  gifts,  patrons  of 
learning.  In  the  pubHc  schools  the  influence  of  the  capi- 
taHstic  group  is  almost  universal.  Even  if  there  were 
danger  of  domination  by  labor,  which  I  do  not  admit,  it 

'  The  statement  from  which  these  paragraphs  are  taken  was  prepared 
as  a  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  the  Union  movement  appearing  in  the  Presi- 
dential Address  of  Professor  A.  O.  Lovejoy  to  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  and  published  in  Vol.  V,  Nos.  7-8,  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Association. 
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would  be  well,  in  view  of  the  class  control  which  now  ex- 
ists to  have  a  few  of  ns  aligned  on  the  other  side.  The  bug- 
bear of  class  domination  is  most  commonly  raised  by  those 
whose  class  already  dominates. 

A  story,  which  went  the  rounds  in  university  circles  some 
years  ago,  has  an  application  here.  The  head  of  a  western 
state  university  was  the  guest  of  the  president  of  a  privately 
endowed  institution  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  His  host 
rallied  him  upon  his  "hanging  to  the  whiskers"  of  the 
farmers,  to  which  the  westerner  retorted  that  if  he  were 
to  choose  he  should  prefer  hanging  to  the  said  whiskers  as 
against  clutching  the  coat-tails  of  the  millionaire.  If 
education  has  found  its  strongest  support  during  the  earlier 
development  of  civilization  in  the  patronage  of  the  wealthy, 
it  does  not  follow  that  this  is  either  necessary  or  desirable 
in  the  future.  The  policy  of  the  English  I^abor  Party  with 
reference  to  education  is  certainly  one  which  promises  a 
stability  of  support  which  has  been  hitherto  unknown. 
And  the  policy  of  organized  labor  in  America  toward  educa- 
tion has  been  most  encouraging,  particularly  since  the  exis- 
tence and  affiliation  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

But  need  we  fear  the  further  organization  and  activity 
of  economic  groups  when  the  trend  of  the  times  seems  to 
be  toward  a  universal  organization  along  occupational 
lines?  The  development  of  classes  or  groups,  as  I  prefer  to 
call  them,  has  gone  much  further  than  many  realize.  The 
old  ideal  that  we  are  all  Americans  has  its  place.  But  in 
otu-  complex  industrial,  agricultural,  and  professional  so- 
ciety we  are  developing  along  lines  of  occupation,  rather 
than  geography.  It  is  conceivable  that  eventually  the 
individual  will  find  his  expression  of  democracy  within 
his  group,  and  that  groups  will  cooperate  with  one  another. 
The  old  geographical  grouping  will  not  be  discarded  but 
will  be  supplemented  by  more  effective  forms  of  organiza- 
tion. Those  who  can  see  in  group  action  only  the  proba- 
bility of  a  "class  conflict"  do  not  recognize  the  direction 
of  one  of  the  strongest  social  currents  of  the  times.  I  am 
well  aware  that  in  these  days,  when  it  is  so  popular  to  howl 
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with  the  reactionaries,  such  statements  will  be  classed  as 
socialistic  or  bolshevistic,  or  by  whatever  epithet  is  nearest 
to  hand.  But  I  do  not  think  we  need  be  concerned  over 
the  temporary  clamor  of  reaction. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  outcry  against  the  affilia- 
tion with  labor  is  based  upon:  (i)  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  our  affiliation,  (2)  an  unwarranted  assumption  that  labor 
will  dominate  the  schools  to  its  own  selfish  advantage,  and 
(3)  a  measure  of  social  prejudice.  These  are  matters  upon 
which  men  feel  strongly.  But  I  think  we  are  rapidly  com- 
ing to  the  place  where  those,  who  believe  that  teachers 
have  enough  in  common  with  other  workers  to  justify  such 
a  mild  form  of  association  as  exists  between  the  Federation 
of  Teachers  and  the  Federation  of  Labor,  will  be  no  more 
condemned  than  are  those  who  unite  with  an  opposing 
poHtical  party  or  with  a  commercial  club.  I  do  not  claim 
that  this  is  a  case  of  politics,  but  that  in  the  complex  of 
social  circumstances  each  one  of  us  will  do  well  to  believe 
that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be  mistaken. 

It  is  difficult  to  close  this  discussion  of  the  affiliation 
with  labor,  because  so  much  might  be  said.  It  is  pretty 
generally  acknowledged  that  we  are  now  in  a  period  of 
social  reaction.  For  the  past  twelve  months  we  have  heard 
little  of  the  high  idealism  with  which  we  entered  the  Great 
War,  and  much  of  the  ancient  phraseology  of  reaction. 
Many  of  us  believe  that  the  greatest  danger  confronting 
America  today  is  not  from  the  radicals,  but  from  the  con- 
servatives, who  are  so  blind  to  the  injustice  which  has  pro- 
duced our  social  unrest  that  they  see  nothing  ahead  but  a 
return  to  the  standards  of  the  past.  Probably  the  great 
majority  of  American  teachers  will  agree  that  there  is  only 
one  way  to  meet  the  challenge  of  radicaUsm,  namely,  by 
an  intelligent  attempt  to  solve  our  problems  thru  the 
introduction  of  a  greater  measure  of  social  justice.  Re- 
pressive measures  are  of  the  utmost  danger.  The  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  represents  the  social  idealism  of 
a  large  number  of  oiu"  fellow-citizens  with  whom  we  teach- 
ers, as  workers,  have  much  in  common.     They  have  no  set 
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program  of  social  reform,  but  they  are  interested  in  the  day- 
after  tomorrow,  rather  than  in  the  day  before  yesterday. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  hesitate  to  affiliate 
with  labor. 

There  remain  the  problems  of  the  university  and  college 
teacher  in  relation  to  this  movement.  My  friend  and 
former  colleague,  Professor  I^ovejoy,  has  expressed  him- 
self in  this  matter^  and  will,  I  presume,  follow  a  similar 
line  of  argument  in  the  present  discussion.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  will  agree  with  him.  As  a  group  we  uni- 
versity folk  are  prone  to  conservatism.  It  is  unlikely 
that  we  shall  assume  the  leadership  in  the  union  move- 
ment. The  question  most  frequently  asked  is  what  has  the 
university  man  to  gain  by  joining  the  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers? 

Frankly,  I  believe  the  university  man  as  an  individual 
stands  to  lose  not  to  gain  in  the  immediate  future,  by  his 
membership  in  the  Federation.  I  do  not  beHeve  the  ma- 
jority of  administrative  officers  will  consciously  discrimi- 
nate against  him  for  thus  expressing  his  social  convictions. 
But  in  view  of  the  existing  state  of  prejudice  in  university 
circles,  the  man  who  joins  this  organization  will  undoubtedly 
be  characterized  as  "lacking  in  judgment;"  and  the  ten- 
dency at  home  and  abroad  will  be  to  favor  the  "safe  and 
sane"  as  compared  with  the  "unbalanced."  We  imion 
men  may  as  well  reaHze  that  it  will  take  a  pretty  competent 
teacher  to  retain  the  respect  of  a  substantial  number  of  his 
colleagues  after  what  is  regarded  by  so  many  as  radical 
action. 

But  have  we  not  a  duty  to  the  teachers  of  the  lower 
schools  whose  stability  of  position  is  less  than  ours?  The 
university  man  should  not  shirk  his  part  in  a  movement 
which,  if  given  a  chance,  bids  fair  to  extend  itself  thru- 
out  the  educational  system  and  to  be  productive  of  im- 
portant results.  I  quote  again  from  the  statement  made  by 
certain  members  of  the  University  of  Missouri  Local: 

»  Lovejoy,  A.  O.,  "Annual  Message  of  the  President,"  Bulletin  American 
Association  of  University  Professors,  Vol.  V,  Nos.  7-8,  Nov.-Dec.,  1919- 
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"The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  is  primarily  an  association  of 
public  school  teachers  and  passed  into  the  colleges  only  by  extension.  It  is 
practically  certain  that  had  the  Federation  not  first  existed  in  the  public 
schools,  it  would  never  have  begun  in  the  colleges.  Consequently,  to  leave 
this  part  of  the  question  out  of  account  is  to  neglect  an  essential  aspect  of  it. 
This  aspect  certainly  can  not  be  neglected  by  any  teacher  in  an  institution 
which  is  the  head  of  a  public  school  system.  The  advantages  of  national 
organization  and  of  affiliation  with  a  powerful  labor  group  are  so  great  that 
the  process  is  certain  to  go  rapidly;  the  Federation  may  easily  become  the 
dominant  teachers'  association.  It  is  certainly  as  undesirable  that  public 
school  teachers  should  form  powerful  organizations  and  adopt  policies  towards 
the  schools  without  the  colleges  being  represented  as  that  the  public  schools 
should  in  other  respects  disregard  the  institutions  at  the  head  of  the  educa- 
tional system. 

"To  us,  it  seems  quite  fitting  that  there  should  be  an  association  includ- 
ing both,  and  that  the  consensus  of  which  the  President  speaks  should  be  a 
consensus  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers,  in  so  far  as  there  are  common 
problems,  common  purposes,  and  common  reforms  to  be  sought.  If  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  proves  that  col- 
lective action  is  needed  among  college  teachers,  there  is  no  reason  on  the 
face  of  things  why  a  college  teacher  may  not  think  that  collective  action  on  a 
larger  scale  is  worth  while.  What  seems  to  animate  the  President's  objec- 
tion is  the  fear  that  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  seeks  to  weaken 
or  displace  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  why  he  supposes  it  to  have  any  such  design.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
excellent  reasons  why  it  should  have  no  such  purpose.  The  interests  of  the 
two  are  suJBiciently  different  to  permit  both  to  flourish  side  by  side.  Grant- 
ing that  the  President  is  right  in  saying  that  many  college  teachers  will  not 
care  to  join  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  it  does  not  follow  that 
those  who  do  are  an  intransigent  minority  who  will  not  support  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors  in  its  purposes." 

Granting  that  we  are  in  a  period  of  reaction  during  which 
any  participation  of  college  and  university  teachers  in 
the  labor  movement  will  arouse  criticism,  I  do  not  see  that 
we  shall  gain,  in  the  long  run,  by  hidi?  g  in  the  cyclone 
cellar.  I  do  not  think  we  university  people,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  teachers'  union,  should  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
are  doing  something  for  labor.  But  if  any  university  man 
believes  that  teachers,  as  workers,  have  enough  in  common 
with  other  workers  to  justify  the  loose  affiliation  which 
exists  between  the  Federation  of  Teachers  and  the  Federa- 
tion of  lyabor,  he  should  be  willing  to  say  so  publicly  by 
joining  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  We  can  not 
train  our  students  for  a  courageous  and  forward-looking 
citizenship,  if  we  continually  exhibit  timidity  in  the  face 
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of  criticism.  There  may  be  criticism  for  a  time.  But 
for  my  part,  I  have  enough  conjfidence  in  the  sportsmanship 
of  the  American  pubHc  to  believe  they  will  tolerate  the 
same  measiu-e  of  independence  here  as  is  accorded  in  the 
political  field. 

In  his  little  day  and  hour,  the  American  teacher  is  here 
confronted  by  an  age-long  struggle.  His  economic  needs 
are  important,  but  only  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Teachers  is  striving  for  greater  freedom 
and  self-respect  within  the  teaching  profession.  We  ask 
for  the  toleration  of  divergent  opinion.  Toleration  means 
freedom;  and  there  will  be  no  great  freedom  for  the  bulk 
of  our  citizens,  if  the  teacher  is  long  subjected  to  the  re- 
pression now  rampant  in  American  schools  below  the  col- 
lege grade.  By  comparison,  the  position  of  university 
and  college  teachers  is  admirable.  For  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  we  of  the  universities  should  lend  a  hand  to  the 
organization  which  more  than  any  other  stands  for  freedom 
in  the  lower  schools.  Wintbrton  C.  Curtis 

University  op  Missouri 

CoivUMBIA,    Mo. 


II 

TEACHERS  AND  TRADE-UNIONS 

There  are,  it  would  appear,  few  who  propose  the  literal 
"unionization"  of  American  teachers,  either  in  schools  or 
universities.  The  term  "trade-union,"  in  the  accepted 
sense,  designates  an  entirely  well-defined  type  of  organiza- 
tion. Whatever  its  subsidiary  objects  and  interests,  a 
trade-union  is  an  association  existing  primarily  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  economic  condition  of  its  members — 
and  for  the  improvement  of  that  condition  by  certain  dis- 
tinctive methods  of  economic  pressure.  Collective  bar- 
gaining is  of  its  essence;  and  collective  bargaining  neces- 
sarily means  the  fixing  of  a  "standard  rate"  of  wages,  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  members  of  the  union  not  to  work  for 
less  than  this  standard  rate,  and  the  acceptance  by  them 
of  an  obHgation  to  quit  work  collectively  when  "called 
out"  by  the  officials  of  the  union  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  its  constitution.  Without  the  potentiaHty  and  implicit 
threat  of  strikes,  i.  e.,  of  the  collective  refusal  to  labor  upon 
other  terms  than  those  demanded  by  the  imion,  collective 
bargaining  is  no  more  possible  than  individual  bargaining 
for  the  sale  of  goods  is  possible  without  the  potentiality 
and  implicit  threat,  on  the  part  of  the  vendor,  of  a  re- 
fusal to  sell  at  less  than  the  price  asked.  Organizations 
which  disclaim  the  purpose  of  exercising  economic  coercion, 
which  make  no  attempt  at  collective  bargaining,  which 
neither  define  nor  enforce  a  standard  rate,  which  declare 
that  they  will  in  no  case  strike — such  organizations,  what- 
ever else  they  may  be,  are  not  trade-unions.  But  it  is 
such  organizations  that  are  contemplated  by  those  who 
urge  the  formation,  in  the  schools  or  in  the  universities,  of 
branches  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  I^abor.  Strikes,  it  is 
annotmced,    are  excluded  by   the  constitutions  of  these 
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bodies ;  and  none  of  the  distinctive  processes  of  collective 
bargaining  seem  to  figure  in  their  programs. 

The  advantages,  then,  which  are  sought  by  those  who 
favor  the  project  in  question,  are  not  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  the  use  of  trade-union  methods;  they  are  the 
supposed  advantages  of  affiliation  with  local  and  national 
bodies  otherwise  made  up  of  trade-unions.  Not  to  be 
unions,  but  to  be  associated  with  them,  seems  to  be  the 
motto  of  the  proposed  new  type  of  teachers'  organization. 

It  will  be  observed  that  with  this  renunciation  of  the  ac- 
tivities and  aims  which  differentiate  a  labor-union  from 
an  ordinary  professional  society  or  benevolent  order,  one 
of  the  principal  arguments  for  the  so-called  "unioniza- 
tion" of  teachers  disappears,  along  with  one  of  the  principal 
arguments  against  it.  It  may  be,  and  has  been,  asserted, 
with  some  prima  facie  plausibility,  that,  since  employees 
in  other  occupations  have  found  collective  bargaining,  and 
occasional  strikes  or  threats  to  strike,  powerful  instrumen- 
talities for  improving  their  condition,  teachers  would  do 
well  to  use  the  same  instrumentalities  to  the  same  end. 
But,  for  better  or  worse,  this  argument  is,  or  in  consistency 
should  be,  discarded  by  the  majority  of  the  advocates  of 
"teachers'  unions."  They  apparently  agree  that  the  rela- 
tion of  the  teacher — especially  of  the  university  teacher — 
to  the  institution  he  serves,  is  essentially  different  from  that 
of  the  wage-earner  to  the  private  employer.  The  usual 
purpose  of  the  private  employer  is  to  make  profits.  But 
colleges  and  universities,  and  most  schools,  are  not  enter- 
prises conducted  with  a  view  to  the  private  profit  of  indi- 
viduals; nor  should  teachers  be  regarded  as  mere  employees. 
They  are,  and  university  teachers,  at  any  rate,  expect  to 
be  regarded  as,  responsible  officers  of  institutions  created 
by  the  state,  or  by  the  voluntary  gifts  of  other  men,  for 
a  great  public  end;  and  consequently  the  attitudes  and 
methods  justifiable  enough  in  wage-earners  contending 
with  the  profit-seeking  private  entrepreneur  for  a  larger 
share  of  the  earnings  of  their  joint  effort,  are  unsuitable  to 
those  professionally  dedicated  to  the  service  of  this  public 
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end.^  This  conclusion,  I  say,  most  supporters  of  the  project 
under  discussion  seem  to  accept.  But  they  thereby  give 
up  a  large  part  of  what  originally  appeared  to  be  their 
case.  The  successes  which  have  sometimes  been  won  by 
real  trade-unions,  by  means  of  the  weapons  of  economic 
pressure,  are  hardly  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  organiza- 
tions which  are  not  genuine  trade-unions,  and  which,  as 
we  are  assured,  abjure  all  such  weapons. 

What,  then,  is  the  object  of  affiliation  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  on  the  part  of  teachers'  organizations 
that  are  not  themselves  trade-unions  at  all?  Two  such 
objects  are  conceivable:  (i)  to  gain,  thru  this  affiliation, 
support  from  actual  labor  unions,  or  their  individual  mem- 
bers, for  purposes,  educational  or  professional,  in  which 
teachers  are  interested;  (2)  to  lend  the  moral  support  of 
teachers  to  the  trade-union  movement  and,  in  particular, 
to  the  principles  and  program  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.     Let  us  consider  each  of  these  objects  in  turn. 

(i)  With  -most  advocates  of  ''unionization,"  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  principal  motive  is  a  desire  to  bring  about 
a  more  active  interest  on  the  part  of  organized  labor  in  the 
work  of  the  schools  and  colleges,  and  to  ensure  the  support 
of  the  unions  for  efforts  to  raise  the  salaries  of  teachers; 
public  school  teachers,  in  particular,  often  finding  but  little 
response  from  the  public  at  large  to  their  abundantly 
justified  complaints,  have  felt  the  need  of  powerful  allies; 
and,  noting  the  numbers,  the  effective  organization,  and 
the  apparent  political  power  of  the  unions,  have  thought 

^  The  time  may  conceivably  come,  tho  it  certainly  is  not  yet,  when 
a  great  part  of  industry  will  be  cooperatively  organized,  not  for  private 
profits,  but  for  the  service  of  public  ends,  and  when  industrial  manager  and 
manual  worker  alike  will  look  upon  themselves,  primarily,  as  set  apart  by  so- 
ciety for  the  rendering  of  the  specific  service  characteristic  of  the  industries 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  When  such  a  time  comes,  much  of  the  attitude 
and  many  of  the  methods  of  present-day  unions  will  become  unsuitable 
in  these  industries  also.  I  find  it  rather  odd  that  some  of  those  who  look 
forward  to  this  consummation  would  nevertheless  have  teachers  turn  back 
to  the  morally  and  economically  less  advanced  stage  of  vocational  organiza- 
tion represented  by  existing  trade-unions — necessary  tho  these  still  are  in 
those  callings  in  which  the  ordinary  relation  of  wage-earner  and  profit-seek- 
ing employer  obtains. 
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that  an  alliance  with  these  bodies  would  best  promote  their 
own  purposes. 

The  end  aimed  at  is,  of  course,  a  desirable  one.  But 
those  who  favor  ''unionization"  on  this  ground  have  strangely 
neglected  to  consider  at  what  ultimate  cost  the  interest 
and  support  of  trade-union  members  would  be  gained,  if 
the  great  mass  of  teachers  were  identified,  both  in  fact 
and  in  the  public  mind,  with  the  American  Federation  of 
I^abor.  What,  precisely,  is  the  Federation?  Its  com- 
ponent unions  have  not  many  more  than  four  million  mem- 
bers; and  it  does  not  represent  even  organized  labor  as  a 
whole,  since  unaffiliated  unions  exist,  and  the  large  and  im- 
portant organization  of  the  garment  trades  is  bitterly 
hostile  to  it.  The  Federation  and  the  unions  belonging  to 
it  constitute  essentially  a  fighting  organization;  it  is  almost 
constantly  engaged  in  controversies  (in  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  most  non-members,  it  is  sometimes  right  and  some- 
times wrong)  which  bring  it  in  opposition,  not  merely  to 
the  relatively  small  body  of  employers,  but  also  to  the  in- 
terests of  very  large  groups  of  people.  Farmers,  especially, 
have  economic  interests  which  are  manifestly  antagonistic 
to  those  represented  by  the  Federation;  and,  in  spite  of 
temporary  alliances  for  political  purposes,  in  a  few  states, 
between  farmers'  organizations  and  labor-unions,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of  farmers 
are  more  or  less  hostile  to  the  Federation,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  several  features  of  the  program  to  which  it  is  at  present 
giving  active  support.  Several  important  associations  of 
farmers,  within  the  past  year,  have  publicly  declared  against 
poHcies  to  which  the  Federation  is  publicly  committed. ^ 
In  short,  the  Federation,  even  when  allowance  is  made  for 
the  famiHes  of  its  members,  represents  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  it  is  looked 
upon  with  some  degree  of  suspicion  by,  probably,  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  the  public,  and  with  some  hostility 
by  many. 

2  Among  these  is  the  largest  and  newest  farmers'  organization,  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  which,  tho  less  than  a  year  old,  has  already  more 
than  a  million  members. 
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I  do  not  say  that  this  attitude  is  justified;  I  say  only 
that  it  exists  and  that,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  the  end  aimed 
at  is  merely  to  win  the  largest  possible  popular  support  for 
education,  or  for  raising  teachers'  salaries,  that  end  is  not,  in 
the  long  run,  likely  to  be  attained  by  identifying  the  entire 
teaching  profession,  in  the  public  mind,  with  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  by  no  means  representative  of  the  community 
as  a  whole,  and  is  looked  upon  with  not  altogether  friendly 
eyes  by  so  large  a  part  of  the  population.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  true  that  the  program  of  the  federated  unions  can,  on 
moral  grounds,  claim  the  support,  and  the  organized  support, 
of  teachers;  that  is  a  question  which  I  shall  discuss  pres- 
ently. What  I  am  now  discussing  is  the  contention  that, 
by  affiliation,  teachers  will  strengthen  their  own  position, 
will  secure  wider  support  for  their  own  purposes,  will  ex- 
tend their  influence,  will  gain  new  and  powerful  friends 
for  education.  The  manifest  fact  is  that,  if  affiliation  were 
to  become  the  general  rule  among  teachers,  they  would 
lose  much  more  support  than  they  would  gain,  would  make 
two  enemies  for  one  friend,  and  would  convert  the  teach- 
ing profession  and  the  schools,  for'  years  to  come,  into 
pawns  in  an  embittered  economic  and  poHtical  conflict. 

At  this  point,  however,  it  is  sometimes  argued  that  the 
affiliation  of  teachers'  organizations  with  the  Federation 
of  Labor  would  imply  no  endorsement  of  any  particular 
policy  and  no  identification  of  teachers  with  any  definite 
program;  and  that,  therefore,  such  affihation  can  not  fairly 
be  regarded  equivalent  to  ''taking  sides"  in  the  controver- 
sies in  which  the  Federation  and  its  component  unions 
are  engaged.  For  example,  a  group  of  teachers  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  in  an  argument  for  affihation,^  have 
denied  that  the  Federation  of  Labor  is  ''committed  in  ad- 
vance to  any  cut  and  dried  formula  for  interpreting  social 
phenomena  or  for  instituting  social  reform."  The  idea  of 
these  writers  seems  to  be  that  teachers,  in  joining  the  Fed- 
eration, assume  no  obligations  to  it  or  to  other  unions,  and 

•  Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors,  April, 
1920, 
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commit  themselves  to  no  specific  trade-union  principles 
whatever — tho,  on  the  other  hand,  they  apparently 
expect  to  secure,  in  this  inexpensive  fashion,  the  support 
of  the  unions  for  their  own  efforts.  This  seems  to  me  a 
pleasing  but  somewhat  too  naive  view  of  the  situation. 
It  is  true  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  does  not 
promulgate  a  general  social  philosophy,  and  that  there  is 
a  rather  wide  diversity  of  opinion,  upon  many  matters, 
I  among  thie  unions  composing  it.  It  is  also  true  that  mem- 
bership in  an  organization  does  not  imply  approval  of  all 
the  acts,  or  all  the  "resolutions,"  of  that  organization.  It 
should,  however,  imply,  and  is  commonly  understood  to 
imply,  support  of  the  organization's  contentions  upon  the 
questions  with  which  it  is  especially  concerned.  Now,  upon 
several  important  issues,  about  which  public  opinion  is 
greatly  divided,  the  American  Federation  of  I^abor  takes  an 
entirely  definite  and  unmistakable  stand.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal matters  which  is  certain  to  give  rise  to  bitter  contro- 
versy during  the  next  decade  or  longer  is  the  question  of  the 
unqualified  right  to  strike,  on  the  part  of  workers,  in  in- 
dustries upon  the  continuous  operation  of  which  the  public 
health  and  safety  depend.  The  Federation  clearly  appears 
to  be  opposed  ,  not  only  to  such  a  plan  as  that  of  Industrial 
Courts,  now  established  by  law  in  Kansas,  but  also  (if 
Mr.  Gompers  at  all  represents  its  views)  to  the  mild  pro- 

Iposals  of  the  recent  Industrial  Conference,  providing  for 
the  compulsory  investigation  of  the  merits  of  industrial 
\  disputes  and  for  the  creation  of  certain  agencies  of  concilia- 
,  tion.  At  the  recent  Montreal  convention  resolutions 
urging  the  abolition  of  the  Kansas  "Court  of  Industrial 
Relations"  were  adopted,  and  the  Executive  Committee 
was  directed  to  take  action  "to  bring  about  the  repeal  of 
the  law  involved."  The  Committee  was  also  instructed 
"to  use  every  effort  to  have  the  transportation  act  of  1920 
[Esch-Cummins  Act]  repealed,  and  legislation  enacted  pro- 
viding for  government  ownership  and  democratic  opera- 
tion of  the  railroad  systems  and  necessary  inland  water- 
ways."    As  Mr.  W.  Iv.  Chenery,  reporting  the  convention 
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in  The  Survey,  has  observed,  the  Federation  "has  adopted 
a  new  policy  of  far-reaching  implications.  So  far  as  the 
railroads  are  concerned,  the  old  trade-unionism  is  gone  and 
the  struggle  is  now  for  nationalization." 

These  two  issues — :the  right  of  the  community  to  protect 
itself  against  the  sudden  stoppage  of  vital  industries,  and 
the  nationalization  of  the  railroads — are,  perhaps,  the 
gravest  and  most  critical  of  the  domestic  problems  just 
now  confronting  us.  The  principal  business  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  will,  in  all  probability  for  years  to 
come,  be  to  carry  on  a  fight  upon  these  issues.  In  this  fight 
it  will  be  in  conflict,  not  only  with  employers,  but  with 
many  other  elements  of  the  population,  and  probably, 
where  Industrial  Cotu-ts  exist,  with  the  governmental  author- 
ities. Its  position  upon  these  two  questions  may  be  right 
or  wrong;  in  any  case,  affiliation  with  the  Federation  by 
teachers,  at  the  present  juncture,  ought  to  mean,  and  will 
generally  and  legitimately  be  construed  to  mean,  that  they 
support  the  Federation  in  its  essential  policies,  and  wish  to 
become  its  allies  in  the  fight  over  these  two  ''paramount 
issues." 

(2)  There  are,  however,  advocates  of  affiliation  who 
are  more  interested  in  the  help  that  teachers  can  give  to 
trade-unionism  than  in  the  help  that  trade-unionism  can 
give  to  teachers ;  who  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  teaching 
profession  to  give  its  organized  support  to  "laboi,"  in  the 
present  social  situation.  Professor  H.  L.  Overstreet,  for 
example,  contends  that  the  trade-unions  are  composed  "of 
the  portion  of  the  public  which  has  most  deeply  at  heart 
the  fundamental  public  good."  If,  then,  teachers  or  schools 
are  to  serve  the  public,  it  is  with  the  efforts  of  this  portion 
of  the  community  that  they  must  associate  themselves. 
"Where,"  asks  Mr.  Overstreet,  "in  the  long  history  of  the 
world  do  we  find  more  continuously,  more  heroically,  more 
effectively,  an  intent  for  the  bettering  of  human  conditions 
than  in  the  labor  movement?  It  is  a  flagrant,  nay,  it  is  a 
pathetic  misunderstanding  of  that  movement  to  say  that 
it  is  a  movement  solely  for  the  material  benefit  of  a  class 
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Fundamentally,  it  has  fought  for  a  humaner  world.  Funda- 
mentally, it  has  thrown  down  a  challenge  to  the  arrogancies 
and  autocracies  and  cruelties  that  have  set  themselves  up  for 
the  governance  of  life.  It  has  fought  for  humane  mancipa- 
tion— for  yours  and  mine  and  all  the  rest  of  us.'"^ 

Those  who  advance  this  argument  at  least  know  what 
they  are  about.  They  clearly  and  honestly  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  collective  affiliation  of  teachers,  as  such, 
with  the  American  Federation  of  I^abor,  would  mean  the 
enlistment  of  the  profession  in  a  specific  and  militant 
social  movement.  That  is  precisely  what  these  advocates 
of  affiliation  desire  to  bring  about.  The  trade-union  move- 
ment seems  to  them  a  thing  so  beneficent  and  so  supremely 
important  that  all  who  are  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind  should  lend  it  all  the  aid  in  their  power. 

Against  this  argument  one  objection  has  already  been 
forcefully  presented  by  Professor  Snedden.^  It  is  pointed 
out  that  there  exist  many  other  movements  which  are  also 
inspired  by  "an  intent  for  the  bettering  of  human  condi- 
tions," which  are  ''fighting  for  a  humaner  world."  Mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  church,  of  the  Socialist  party,  indeed,  of 
all  poHtical  parties,  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League^Single 
Taxers,  Anti- Vaccinationists,  Birth-Controllers — all,  with 
presumable  sincerity,  profess  the  same  intent,  and  believe 
the  endeavors  in  which  they  are  engaged  to  be  profoundly 
important  means  for  promoting  the  common  good.  Yet 
the  enthusiasts  of  these  other  movements  do  not  usually 
propose  that  the  professional  societies  of  teachers  should 
affiHate  with  their  own  propagandist  organizations;  nor 
would  most  teachers  be  likely  to  listen  tolerantly  to  such 
a  proposal.  It  is.  Professor  Snedden  urges,  an  old  and 
widely  accepted  principle  that  the  teaching  profession,  in  its 
collective  capacity,  should  not  become  involved  in  partisan 
or  sectarian  controversies,  nor  its  professional  organiza- 
tions be  converted  into  agencies  of  propaganda  upon  other 
than  educational  and  professional  issues. 

/  The  Survey,  March  13,  1920. 
*  Ibid.,  loc.  cit. 
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This  principle  of  non-partisanship  seems  to  me  vaUd 
and  pertinent,  in  so  far  as  it  is  applied  merely  to  associa- 
tions formed  by  teachers  for  educational  purposes  or  for 
the  consideration  of  their  own  vocational  problems  and 
interests.  I  agree,  too,  that  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  ought  to  be  kept  free  from  partisan  controversy. 
That  teachers  in  colleges  and  universities,  including  the 
investigators  of  social  and  economic  problems,  ought  never 
to  take  sides  in^cturent  public  controversies,  I  am  very 
far  from  agreeing.  And  I  can  conceive  that,  even  without 
organization,  the  consensus  of  individual  opinion  among 
teachers,  upon  some  such  current  issue,  might  be  so  nearly 
complete  as  to  identify  virtually  the  entire  profession,  in 
the  public  mind,  with  one  side  in  that  controversy.  If 
hostihty  to  the  profession,  or  to  the  schools  or  universi- 
ties, were  thus  engendered  in  any  quarter,  it  would  simply 
have  to  be  accepted.  Nor  is  it  clear  why  teachers  should 
not  be  at  liberty  to  form  organizations,  either  among  them- 
selves or  in  conjunction  with  other  citizens,  to  promote  any 
public  objects  or  social  movements  in  which  they  beHeve. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  upon  the  general  principle  of  non- 
partisanship  that  I  should  ultimately  rest  the  case  against 
aflBHation.  There  is,  I  think,  a  more  fundamental  reason 
than  has  yet  been  pointed  out,  why  the  teaching  profession, 
and  particularly  the  university  teaching  profession,  should 
not  identify  itself  with  either  the  national  or  local  federa- 
tions of  trade-unions.  That  reason  can  be  understood  only 
by  some  ftuther  consideration  of  the  nature  and  social  r61e 
of  the  unions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  social  r61e  of  the 
teaching  profession  on  the  other  hand. 

Professor  Overstreet,  in  the  article  already  cited,  makes 
much  of  the  contention  that  "the  labor  movement  has 
concerned  itself  with  far  more  than  material  benefits  for  a 
special  group."  That  is  true;  but  it  is  not  true  that  trade- 
unions,  as  they  actually  exist,  are  not  primarily  and  chiefly 
concerned  with  material  benefits  for  a  special  group.  To 
say  this  is  no  criticism  of  the  unions;  it  is  merely  to  say 
that  they  are  attending  to  their  characteristic  and  legiti- 
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mate  business.  In  his  generous  admiration  for  the  ac- 
cessories or  secondary  aims  of  the  movement,  Professor 
Overstreet  seems  largely  to  lose  sight  of  its  essence.  The 
business  of  a  labor-union,  first  and  foremost — both  in  theory 
and  in  practise — is  to  employ  economic  force  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  affect,  to  the  advantage  of  its  members  or  of  the 
group  to  which  they  belong,  the  division  of  the  product 
of  industry.  If  a  union  wholly  fails  to  do  this,  it  fails  to 
perform  its  distinctive  function  in  the  economy  of  a  com- 
petitive industrial  society.  In  such  a  society  distribution 
is  in  the  main  determined  by  the  process  of  bargaining — 
usually  in  disguised,  round-about,  and  complicated  forms; 
and  bargaining  is  essentially  a  tug-of-war  between  groups 
of  buyers  and  sellers,  the  varying  fortunes  of  which 
depend  upon  the  changing  degrees  of  what  may  be  called 
bargaining  power  at  the  disposal  of  the  participants.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  is  the  ideal  way  of  determining  the  distri- 
bution of  the  collective  income  of  society;  I  say  only  that 
it  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  way  in  which  the  thing  is  now 
done,  and — what  is  more  particularly  to  the  present  point — 
that  it  is  the  method  of  distribution  that  is  presupposed 
by  trade-unionism.  A  union's  prime  reason  for  being, 
with  which  its  activity  usually  corresponds,  is  to  exercise 
a  persistent  economic  pull  in  a  single  direction — in  other 
words,  to  retain  and  so  far  as  possible  increase  the  share 
of  the  social  dividend  going  to  the  organized  industrial 
wage-earner. 

But  it  is  a  truism  that  there  are  three  groups  of  persons 
whose  interests  are  at  stake  in  the  economic  struggle  in 
which  the  unions  are  engaged.  Besides  the  employers 
and  organized  labor,  who  occupy  the  foregroimd  of  the 
picture,  there  remains  in  the  background  a  far  more  numer- 
ous group,  the  consuming  public.  Its  economic  interests — 
a  fact  of  which  Professor  Overstreet  appears  serenely  ob- 
livious— are  by  no  means  constantly  identical  with  those 
of  the  wage-earners  in  any  given  industry,  or  even  with  those 
of  the  entire  mass  of  organized  labor,  any  more  than  they 
are  identical  with  the  interests  of  the  employers  of  labor. 
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In  one  important  respect  the  immediate  interests  of  the 
consumer  of  any  commodity  are  directly  at  variance  with 
the  interests  of  all  those — both  employers  and  wage-earners 
— who  produce  that  commodity  for  sale.  The  consumer 
wants,  most  of  all,  low  prices;  the  employer  and  the  wage- 
earner,  in  spite  of  their  disputes  over  the  division  of  the 
profits  of  the  industry,  have  a  common  interest  in  making 
the  amount  to  be  divided  as  great  as  possible,  and  there- 
fore in  keeping  prices  as  high  as  the  traffic  will  bear.  Trade- 
unions  have  often  done  generous  and  public-spirited  things; 
but  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  union's  asking  for  lower  wages, 
in  order  that  the  cost  of  the  commodity  its  members  pro- 
duce may  be  decreased  for  the  benefit  of  the  consuming 
public.  During  recent  years  wages  in  the  garment- trades 
have  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  general  prices. 
The  increase  has  come  about  in  part,  probably,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  employers,  thru  a  reduction  of  their  margin 
of  profit,  but  largely,  also,  at  the  expense  of  everybody 
who  has  bought  clothing  during  the  period  in  question. 
Increases  in  the  wage-scale  granted  to  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods inevitably  manifest  themselves  in  the  price  of  rail- 
road tickets  or  in  freight  rates.  Aside  from  this  ordinary  op- 
position of  pecuniary  interest  with  respect  to  prices,  the 
general  public,  as  everyone  knows,  is  frequently  compelled 
to  suffer  the  usual  lot  of  the  innocent  bystander,  during 
the  more  acute  phases  of  the  conflict  between  organized 
labor  and  the  managers  of  industry.  It  is  recurrently  de- 
prived of  fuel,  of  light,  of  street-car  or  railroad  service,  of 
other  daily  necessities  of  modem  existence,  in  consequence 
of  measures  which  unions — sometimes,  no  doubt,  rightly — 
deem  it  needful  or  effective  to  take,  in  the  course  of  their 
struggles  to  improve  the  economic  condition  of  their  mem- 
bers. 

Publicity  has  recently  been  given  to  the  reply  of  Mr. 
Frank  Morrison,  Secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  to  certain  questions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church's 
Commission  on  Social  Service.  Mr.  Morrison  presents  as 
implications  of  "the  trade-union  philosophy"  three  theses, 
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in  substance:  that  industrial  disputes  should  be  settled 
exclusively  between  employers  and  organized  labor;  that 
organized  labor  has  an  unlimited  right  to  take  advantage 
of  any  change  in  the  economic  situation  which  will  enable 
it  to  improve  its  circumstances  or  strengthen  its  position, 
and  in  particular,  an  unlimited  right  to  strike,  especially 
under  those  conditions  which  make  the  strike  most  effec- 
tive; and  that  consequently  the  * 'community"  has  no  right 
to  interfere  in  these  controversies,  even  with  a  view  to  its 
own  protection  against  the  cessation  of  necessary  indus- 
tries or  public  services.  Of  the  trade-union  philosophy 
Mr.  Morrison  is  a  more  authoritative  expounder  than 
Professor  Overstreet;  and,  the  program  of  trade-unionism 
being  such  as  Mr.  Morrison  sets  forth,  it  can  not  be  said 
to  be  a  program  in  which  the  interests  of  **all  of  us"  are 
the  primary  consideration.  It  is  the  program  of  a  group 
which  in  the  past  has  suffered,  and  sometimes  still  suffers, 
great  injustices;  which  consequently  is  now,  not  unnaturally, 
absorbed  mainly  in  fighting  hard,  and  often  blindly,  for 
its  own  hand,  without  much  thought  of  the  actual  interests 
of  other  groups  that  have  never,  as  it  feels,  done  much  for 
it;  and  which,  finally,  is  becoming  powerful  enough  to  do, 
in  some  cases,  real  injury  to  the  equally  legitimate  interests 
of  other  and  less  well-organized  portions  of  the  community. 
Trade-unions,  in  short,  have  it  as  their  principal  object 
aggressively  to  promote,  in  the  exigencies  of  a  competitive 
regime,  the  advantage  of  one  economic  class — a  large  but 
still  a  minority  class.  They  are  not  only  a  useful  but  an 
indispensable  factor  in  our  existing  system  of  distribution; 
but  it  is  pure  illusion  to  picture  them  as  a  kind  of  Sunshine 
Society.  And  their  leaders  and  members  are  no  more 
permanently  immune  than  other  mortals  against  the  tempta- 
tion to  an  abuse  of  power. 

In  such  a  situation,  what  should  be  the  r61e  of  the  teacher, 
and,  in  particular,  of  the  professional  scholar  in  the  college 
or  university?  If  he  were  to  consider  solely  his  imme- 
diate economic  interests,  he  would  naturally  identify 
himself,   not   with   the   group   of  industrial   wage-earners, 
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but  with  a  *' Middle-Class  Union"  or  some  such  body 
representing  the  hitherto  unorganized  and  inarticulate 
majority.  But  if  there  is  any  class  of  men  who  may  be 
expected  to  recognize  and  to  voice  the  long-run  interests  of 
society  as  a  whole,  the  teaching  profession  constitutes 
such  a  class.  How,  then,  can  it  best  serve  those  interests? 
Not,  certainly,  by  uniting  itself  bodily  with  one  of  these 
competing  economic  groups — ^not  even  with  the  largest 
of  them.  So  long  as  such  groups  exist  and  their  rivalries 
continue,  so  long,  especially,  as  latent  or  overt  conflicts 
between  powerful  aggregations  of  capital  and  powerful 
organized  bodies  of  workers,  over  the  management  of  in- 
dustry and  the  division  of  profits,  continue  to  be  recurrent 
incidents  of  the  process  of  distribution,  just  so  long  will  it 
be  to  the  interest  of  society  that  the  balance  of  power  be 
held  by  persons  not  directly  parties  to  these  disputes. 
When  industrial  controversies  become  so  grave  as  to  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  community,  the  ultimate  court 
of  appeal  should  be  the  court  of  public  opinion.  This 
public  opinion  it  is  peculiarly  the  business  of  the  profes- 
sional scholar  to  inform,  to  stimulate,  and,  often,  to  ex- 
press. In  particular  disputes  it  is  no  more  the  scholar's 
duty  to  remain  neutral  than  it  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to 
render  "neutral"  decisions — that  is  to  say,  no  decisions  at 
all.  But  it  is  his  duty  to  avoid  antecedent  and  permanent 
commitments  to  one  of  the  interested  parties  involved  in 
these  controversies.  Even  those,  who  seem  almost  to  as- 
sume a  priori  that  trade-unions  will  never  make  any  un- 
wise or  unfair  demands  and  never  employ  any  anti-social 
methods,  may  well  regard  such  a  general  commitment  as 
inexpedient.  For  one  of  the  worst  consequences  of  affilia- 
tion would  be  that  teachers  could  no  longer  give  effective 
backing  to  labor  in  those  emergencies  in  which  it  especially 
needs  and  is  clearly  entitled  to  the  support  of  public  opinion. 
The  public  will  heavily  discount  any  pronouncement^in 
favor  of  a  trade-union's  position  in  a  particular  dispute, 
if  the  author  of  the  pronouncement  is  understood  to^be 
himself  a  member  of  a  "union,"  to  be  affiliated  with  ^the 
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Federation  of  Labor,  to  have  received  past  and  to  expect 
future  benefits  from  it  and  from  other  unions.  The  capac- 
ity of  teachers,  as  individuals,  to  render  serviceable  as- 
sistance to  organized  labor  when  its  cause  is  just  and  its 
need  greatest,  depends  very  largely  upon  their  freedom 
from  any  permanent  and  formal  identification  with  labor 
bodies — and  equally,  of  course,  upon  their  freedom  from 
identification  with  bodies  antagonistic  to  trade-unionism, 
or  devoted  chiefly  to  the  promotion  of  the  economic  ad- 
vantage of  any  other  group. 

It  is  by  refusing  to  merge  themselves  in  either  of  the  great 
parties,  by  maintaining  their  complete  independence  of 
action  and  thus  their  ability  to  throw  their  influence  now 
to  one  side  and  now  to  another,  that  small  minorities,  in 
political  affairs,  have  not  seldom  been  able  to  exercise 
great  power.  It  is  by  a  somewhat  similar  policy  that  Amer- 
ican teachers,  who  will  never  be  formidable  by  their  num- 
bers, can  best  retain  and  increase  their  power  to  serve  the 
cause  of  justice  and  orderly  social  progress,  to  meet  each 
new  issue  effectively  as  it  arises,  to  trim  the  ship  of  state 
during  the  storms  thru  which  it  is  certain  to  pass  in 
the  coming  decades.  Our  position  will  be  stronger  and 
our  influence  and  potential  usefulness  incomparably  greater 
if  we  avoid  all  entangling  alliances  with  organizations 
primarily  economic  in  their  objects  and  representing  chiefly 
the  special  interests  either  of  employers  or  employees. 

Arthur  O.  Love  joy 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Ill 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS 

Despite  its  youth  the  union  movement  among  teachers 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  has  justified  itself 
by  its  record  and  achievements.  An  indirect  but  con- 
vincing indication  is  the  concentrated  opposition  that  has 
been  developed  in  some  reactionary  quarters,  and  the  heavy 
artillery  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  among  old-line 
educators  who  fear  any  innovation  originating  with  the 
teachers  themselves,  rather  than  with  administrative  officials. 
Opposition  is  wholesome,  and  we  welcome  it  whenever  it  is 
t  based  upon  fact,  and  is  an  honest  clash  of  opinion.  But 
much  of  the  present  rather  hysterical  opposition  is  based 
on  misconception  and  distortion  of  underlying  fact.  That 
this  misconception  and  distortion  is  not  always  deliberate, 
but  is  frequently  sincere  misunderstanding,  does  not  alter 
its  viciousness.  One  of  the  most  unfortunate  aspects  is 
the  revelation  of  how  easily  those  who  are  supposed  to  be 
imbued  with  the  ideals  and  methods  of  scholarship  ignore 
verification  of  data  in  a  controversy  which  challenges  their 
traditional  attitudes  of  mind  and  strikes  close  home. 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  is  the  national 
professional  organization  of  classroom  teachers  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  lyabor.  Our  labor  affilia- 
tion is  sometimes  misunderstood  by  those  who  have  a  dis- 
torted conception  of  the  labor  movement,  who  are  ignorant 
of  organized  labor's  splendid  record  in  the  development 
of  our  public  schools,  and  who  do  not  realize  how  completely 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  built  upon  the  principle 
of  autonomy  of  its  constituent  organizations.  The  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Teachers  conducts  its  affairs  democrati- 
cally thru  annual  delegate  conventions,  absolutely  with- 
out dictation  or  interference  of  any  kind. 

The  question  of  the  strike  is  frequently  raised  in  this 
connection.     While  unaffiliated  teachers,  helpless  and  des- 
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per  ate  in  their  isolation,  have  used  the  strike,  no  local  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  has  used  that  method. 
Our  recent  convention  by  formal  resolution  reindorsed  our 
non-strike  policy.  Nor  is  the  sympathetic  strike  possible. 
Some  of* our  prominent  opponents  are  so  little  familiar 
with  the  labor  movement  that  they  speak  of  this  as  a  special 
concession  and  guarantee  to  teachers.  It  is,  of  course, 
merely  part  of  the  fundamental  autonomy  upon  which  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  built.  There  are  several 
strong  unions  that  do  not  strike. 

But  our  independence,  far  from  stopping  with  mere 
immunity  from  the  strike,  includes  absolute  freedom  of 
thought,  judgment  and  action.  The  only  obligation  as- 
sumed by  a  teacher  in  affiliation  with  our  movement  con- 
sists in  endorsement  of  the  principles  of  our  Constitution. 
And  those  principles  are  briefly  summarized  in  our  motto, 
"Democracy   in    Education;    Education   for    Democracy." 

Some  opponents,  because  of  their  failure  to  grasp  the 
far-reaching  implications  of  autonomy,  are  fond  of  stressing 
such  phrases  as  "entangling  alliances,"  and  "prosel)^ing 
and  propaganda  in  the  schools."  "Entangling  alliance"  is 
an  effective  catch  phrase  that  may  easily  mislead  large 
portions  of  the  public  and  of  the  teachers  that  are  ignorant 
of  the  fundamentals  of  the  labor  movement.  But  it  can  not 
be  used  by  one  who  scrupulously  verifies  his  facts. 

One  sincere  critic  has  put  it — "an  alliance  (with  labor) 
will  tend  to  destroy  the  impartiality  and  independence  so 
essential  to  the  teaching  profession."  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  essential  value  of  such  impartiality  and  inde- 
pendence, but  one's  first  reaction  is  that  nothing  can  be 
destroyed  until  it  has  been  created.  The  teachers  have 
long  been  the  usually  unwilling  and  frequently  unconscious 
agents  of  propaganda  imposed  upon  them  from  above. 
For  example,  the  school  authorities  in  one  of  our  large 
cities  ordered  the  teachers  to  impress  on  their  pupils  the 
wisdom  of  universal  military  training  in  time  of  peace. 
It  is  not  inconceivable  that  that  doctrine  may  ultimately 
become  a  part  of  accepted  American  tradition,  but  it  is 
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very  far  from  being  that  now.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
affiliation  of  teachers  is  the  securing  of  the  degree  of  strength 
and  influence  which  alone  can  enable  them  to  develop  and 
maintain  impartiality  and  independence  in  their  teaching. 
One  of  our  chief  principles,  and  a  principle  with  which  or- 
ganized labor  heartily  sympathizes,  is  tenure  of  position 
based  on  efficiency.  That  is  the  prerequisite  for  indepen- 
dence and  impartiality. 

As  to  proselyting  and  propaganda,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  we  have  forgotten  the  hard  fight  required  to  establish 
the  right  of  the  teacher  to  be  a  member  of  the  political  or 
religious  organization  of  his  choice.  It  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  to  wage  a  similar  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the 
teacher  as  an  American  citizen  to  join  any  professional 
and  economic  organization  of  his  choice.  Methodist  teachers 
do  not  try  to  make  Methodists  of  their  pupils,  nor  union 
teachers  unionists.  It  is  significant  that  that  charge  has 
never  been  raised  against  any  of  our  locals.  When  eco- 
nomic subjects  are  treated  in  the  classroom,  all  that  or- 
ganized labor  asks,  and  all  that  any  one  has  a  right  to  ask, 
is  that  facts  be  fairly  presented.  If  a  teacher's  thinking 
should  be  affected  by  affiliation,  it  would  be  due  simply 
to  additional  data  secured  by  the  opening  up  of  new  and 
more  direct  channels  of  information.  This  is  a  very  potent 
factor  in  the  bitter  and  intolerant  opposition  to  us  in  many 
quarters.  Reactionary  interests  are  not  willing  to  have 
the  teacher  placed  in  a  position  to  have  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  labor  side  of  controversies,  to  balance  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  employer's  side  in  which  teachers  are  habitually 
steeped.  They  are  afraid  to  trust  the  trained  judgment 
of  teachers  with  all  the  facts  before  them.  And  again  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  nothing  in  our  affiliation  would 
prevent  the  free  exercise  of  the  teacher's  judgment,  whether 
friendly  or  hostile  to  the  labor  side  of  the  controversy. 
There  is  no  pressure  of  any  kind.  The  teachers  have  known 
enough  of  masters.  They  entered  the  labor  movement  in 
search,  not  of  another  master,  but  of  freedom,  and  they 
have  found  it. 
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Some  may  ask  what  return  organized  labor  does  expect 
from  the  teachers.  The  teachers  do  not  strike;  not  a  penny 
of  the  one  cent  a  member  per  month,  which  is  all  they 
turn  in  to  the  treasury  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  goes  for  the  support  of  strikes.  Teachers  and  labor 
alike  are  determined  to  free  the  schools  of  special  propaganda. 
What  does  labor  expect  in  return  for  its  admittedly  powerful 
support?  For  one  thing,  labor  believes,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  the  trained  intelligence  of  the  teachers  should  be  able 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  solving  of  vexed  social  and 
economic,  as  well  as  educational,  problems.  The  teachers 
have  the  heavy  responsibility  of  showing  that  the  vaunted 
value  of  their  education  is  not  overrated,  when  faced  with 
the  living  problems  of  this  reconstruction  period.  For 
the  first  time  they  have  the  opportunity,  not  merely  to 
teach  history,  more  or  less  ancient,  and  indirectly  to  in- 
fluence future  history,  but  actively  to  assist  in  the  making 
of  current  history. 

But  the  chief  return  that  organized  labor  expects  is  a 
square  educational  deal  for  the  children  of  all  the  people. 
They  are  making  no  class  request,  they  ask  nothing  for 
their  own  children  that  they  do  not  demand  with  equal 
force  for  all  children.  In  fact,  they  have  deeply  and  effec- 
tively resented  all  efforts  of  the  manufacturers'  associations 
to  create  separate,  dual  systems  of  schools,  which  would 
inevitably  result  in  the  training  of  the  children  of  artisans 
to  become  mere  adjuncts  of  machines.  They  know  that 
children  are  not  afforded  a  square  deal  and  equal  educational 
opportunities  now.  Two  of  the  causes  they  can  put  their 
fingers  on  even  as  laymen — underpaid  teachers,  and  over- 
crowded classes.  But  they  are  not  trained  to  diagnose 
the  ills  of  a  school  system.  And  they  want  the  teachers  to 
affiliate,  primarily,  so  that  thru  delegates  of  the  teachers, 
local  central  labor  bodies  and  state  and  national  labor  con- 
ventions can  be  informed  of  conditions  at  first  hand  by 
classroom  teachers  on  the  educational  firing  line.  They 
wish  to  have  teachers,  with  their  specialized  training  and 
knowledge,  and  organized  labor,  with  its  influence  in  the 
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community  and  the  nation,  working  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and  thus  develop  a  more  efficient  system  of  public  schools 
from  the  kindergarten  thru  the  university. 

The  objection  of  alleged  class  affiliation  is  sometimes 
raised.  If  by  class  is  meant  group,  the  term  may  apply. 
The  great  pubHc  is  a  resounding  phrase,  but  is  after  all 
an  intangible  abstraction.  Our  chief  method  is  an  appeal 
to  public  opinion,  but  such  an  appeal  to  be  successful  can 
not  simply  be  turned  loose  in  the  general  atmosphere,  but 
must  be  made  to  definite,  articulate  group  organizations. 
That  kind  of  effective  group  affiliation  we  have. 

But  our  opponents  know  very  well  that  the  term  "class 
affiUation"  carries  with  it  to  the  great  majority  of  people 
the  extreme  socialist  interpretation  and  in  that  sense  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not  a  class  organization. 
It  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  there  is  room  in  our  society 
for  both  employers  and  employees,  and  that  differences 
should  be  adjusted  by  conferences  of  representatives 
thru  mutual  education  and  negotiation.  The  I.  W.  W. 
with  its  class- war  philosophy  is  the  antithesis  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  as  the  extreme  bitterness  between 
them  helps  to  show.  And  certainly,  as  stated  above,  the 
worst  enemy  of  organized  labor  can  not  claim  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  ever  made  class  demands 
in  educational  matters. 

The  ironic  and  tragic  fact  is  that  many  of  our  opponents, 
in  their  efforts  to  turn  teachers  and  the  public  against  us, 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  introduce  the  European  concep- 
tion of  caste,  to  betray  their  own  intolerant  class  conscious- 
ness, and  introduce  its  poison  where  it  did  not  exist  be- 
fore. The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  an  integrating, 
not  a  disruptive  force  in  our  society.  In  affiliation  with 
it,  we  find  twelve  hundred  of  the  leading  scientists  of  the 
country  in  the  employment  of  various  government  bureaus, 
physicians  in  the  health  departments  of  some  of  our  large 
cities,  technical  engineers,  musicians,  actors,  librarians, 
and  teachers  in  public  schools,  normal  schools,  and  universi- 
ties.    Surely  an  affiliation  that  draws  together  such  diversi- 
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fied  groups  tends  to  break  down  the  un-American  tendency 
toward  petty  caste  lines  of  division  between  professional 
and  artisan  workers. 

Another  fact  often  overlooked  is  that  there  is  nothing 
exclusive  in  our  affiliation.  Our  movement  stimulates  our 
locals  to  utilize  every  avenue  of  intimate  contact  with  the 
communities  they  serve.  Often  where  our  locals  are  com- 
posed of  women  they  affiliate  with  the  Federated  Women's 
Clubs  of  their  state.  Wherever  opportunity  offers  they 
are  found  working  with  all  other  available  civic  agencies. 
We 'go  out  of  our  way  to  cooperate  with  all  forces  making 
for  improvement  of  the  schools. 

Nor  do  we  believe  in  the  so-called  "closed  shop"  for 
teachers.  We  desire  as  members  only  those  teachers  who 
share  our  idealism,  and  feel  that  they  belong  with  us.  We 
work  harmoniously  with  other  teachers  and  teachers' 
associations.  We  secure  our  members  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  our  movement,  and  simply  insist  that  each  teacher 
must  have  the  unchallenged  right  as  an  American  citizen 
to  determine  what  organizations  he  may  choose  to  join, 
without  intimidation  by  his  colleagues  or  by  school  authori- 
ties. There  is  room  in  America  for  honest  difference  of 
opinion,  but  there  should  be  no  room  for  the  coercion  of 
individual  judgment  and  conscience. 

Some  fail  to  understand  that  we  are  fundamentally  an 
organization  of  classroom  teachers.  We  now  have  a  few 
locals  of  principals,  but  such  officials  as  superintendents  of 
schools  and  presidents  of  universities  are  not  eligible. 
Some  administrative  officials,  after  giving  at  considerable 
length  their  arguments  against  our  existence,  then  proceed 
to  berate  us  for  excluding  them.  To  any  one  familiar  with 
the  type  of  administrative  organization  which  is  universal 
in  our  public  schools  and  universities,  the  reason  must  be 
clear.  This  type  of  organization  is  autocratic,  all  authority 
originating  at  the  top,  and  extending  down  thru  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  hierarchy,  the  classroom  teachers 
thru  whom  any  school  functions,  having  a  negligible 
voice.     The   fact   that   an   increasing   number   of   liberal- 
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minded  administrators  survive  this  deadly  system  fur- 
nishes no  defense  for  its  presence  in  twentieth  century 
America.  The  only  real  exception  would  be  supplied  by  a 
university  with  a  genuinely  democratic  constitution,  or 
by  the  very  few  public  school  systems  in  which  the  initiative 
and  experience  of  the  teachers  is  given  adequate  voice  in 
the  conduct  of  the  schools. 

From  its  inception  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
has  stood  primarily  for  the  democratization  of  the  schools, 
and  its  first  plank  demanded  teachers'  councils.  We  are 
very  glad  that  the  advocacy  of  teachers'  councils*  has 
reached  the  stage  of  respectability  and  been  taken  up  by 
other  than  teachers'  associations.  But  watchfulness  is 
necessary  to  prevent  even  teachers'  councils  from  de- 
generating into  tools  of  autocratic  administrations.  Usually 
the  method  of  organization  of  associations  of  teachers 
makes  possible  their  domination  by  supervisory  and  ad- 
ministrative officialdom,  thru  the  subtle  means  of  intimi- 
dation the  "system"  places  in  their  hands.  We  have  ex- 
cluded such  officials  from  membership  simply  because 
experience  has  shown  during  the  last  half  century  that 
any  organization  admitting  them  has  rapidly  become  an 
organization  primarily  of,  by,  and  for  such  officials.  But 
our  quarrel  is  with  the  system  rather  than  with  individuals, 
and  many  school  officials  of  broad  vision  are  working  with 
classroom  teachers  to  change  the  system.  Meanwhile  we 
are  very  glad  to  cooperate  cordially  with  democratically 
minded  supervisors  and  administrators.  And  since  they 
have  freely  and  properly  formed  their  own  associations, 
it  is  rather  narrow  and  illogical  for  them  to  begrudge  the 
same  elementary  privilege  to  classroom  teachers. 

Space  does  not  permit  even  mention  of  all  the  outrageous 
misrepresentations  to  which  some  responsible  educators 
have  given  currency.  For  example,  one  attributes  to  us 
the  claim  that  teachers  are  ''laborers  merely."  We  would 
not  give  that  characterization  to  any  human  being,  and 
least  of  all  to  teachers.  We  do  state  the  obvious  fact  that 
teachers  are^  employees,  and  as  employees  have  the  privilege 
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and  right,  if  they  so  desire,  to  associate  themselves  with 
the  other  pubHc  and  private  employees  comprising  the 
great  democratic  force  of  organized  labor.  That  this  is 
simply  a  historical  evolution  is  shown  by  the  following 
quotation  from  Professor  Ely's  The  labor  movement  in 
America.  "At  every  period  of  our  history  public  school 
questions  have  been  labor  questions  or  labor  measures. 
And  when  I  say  this  I  do  not  exclude  our  universities. 
What  then  has  the  labor  movement  brought  us  ?  I  reply 
first  of  all:  It  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  have 
brought  us  a  public  school  system.  Where  shall  we  find 
guardians  against  assaults  on  our  public  schools?  Where 
shall  we  find  those  who  will  not  only  protect  what  we  have, 
but  help  us  forward  in  new  achievements  in  education, 
particularly  by  means  of  public  schools  ?  To  both  questions 
I  reply,  in  our  labor  organizations.  All  over  the  world 
labor  organizations  are  supporting  and  bearing  forward 
every  popular  educational  movement." 

Another  absurd  charge  is  that  we  believe  in  a  flat  com- 
pensation for  all,  when  in  every  campaign  we  have  demanded 
salary  schedules  giving  proper  weight  to  experience  and 
professional  training.  But  we  do  not  believe  in  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  sex  or  of  official  favoritism.  Similarly 
with  regard  to  the  charge  of  lowering  qualifications,  no  group 
has  been  resisting  more  vigorously  the  present  dangerous 
tendency  to  lower  professional  standards  now  inadequate. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  organization  has  been  amply 
demonstrated.  Opportunity  does  not  remain  here  for  the 
recital  of  detailed  achievements,  but  with  the  assistance  of 
organized  labor  in  various  sections  of  the  country  we  have 
been  able  to  secure  material  increases  in  teachers'  salaries, 
administrative  reforms,  such  as  reduction  in  size  of  classes, 
and  the  more  democratic  participation  of  classroom  teachers 
in  the  conduct  of  the  schools;  the  election  of  progressive 
boards  of  education;  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as 
provisions  for  continuation  schools,  for  free  textbooks,  and 
for  increases  in  school  revenues.  In  the  increasingly  im- 
portant field  of  federal  educational  legislation,  as  a  result  of 
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our  cooperation  with  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  moribund  and  objectionable  Smith  Bill  has  been  trans- 
formed into  the  strengthened  Smith-Towner  Bill  Revised, 
with  the  backing  of  the  four  and  half  million  of  organized 
labor. 

What  has  proved  an  important  factor  is  the  extension 
of  the  professional  influence  of  the  teachers  thru  the 
seating  of  their  delegates  in  city  central  labor  bodies  and 
state  and  national  labor  conventions  where  they  have  an 
effective  voice  in  the  formulation  of  the  educational  and 
legislative  programs  of  powerful  local  and  state  federations 
of  labor  and  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  are 
in  a  strategic  position  to  secure  labor's  support  for  progres- 
sive educational  measures.  The  value  of  the  resulting 
contributions  of  state  and  national  labor  bodies  to  educa- 
tional policy  and  achievement  is  unquestioned. 

But  of  even  greater  importance,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  professional  equipment  of  the  teacher,  our  affiliation 
enables  teachers  to  come  into  first-hand  contact  with  the 
economic,  civic,  and  social  conditions  for  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  preparing  their  pupils.  And  it  is  high  time 
that  teachers  recognize  the  tragic  farce  of  holding  aloof 
from,  and  remaining  ignorant  of  the  realities  of  community 
life,  when  the  schools  succeed  or  fail  as  they  prepare  or 
fail  to  prepare  pupils  for  effective  participation  in  that  life. 
This  spirit  of  social  idealism,  which  has  been  the  driving 
force  in  our  movement  from  the  beginning,  is  admirably 
expressed  in  the  following  quotation  from  Miss  Mabel 
Colter,  President  of  the  St.  Paul  Federation  of  Women 
Teachers:  "We  have  more  self-respect  and  more  respect 
from  the  citizens  of  St.  Paul.  We  have  gained  a  sense  of 
the  solidarity  of  the  teaching  force.  We  have  'come  alive' 
to  the  industrial,  economic  and  social  problems  of  the  day. 
We  touch  real  issues  as  never  before.  We  are  a  part  of 
the  reconstructing  forces  of  today  and  we  hope  we  have 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  our  responsibility  to  society.  These 
gains  have  come  to  us  as  a  part  of  organized  labor." 

ChARI.es  B.    STII.I.MAN 

Office  of  the  President 
American  Federation  of  Teachers 
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IV 

ORGANIZATION  OF  TEACHERS^ 

The  obvious  outcome  of  the  World  War  in  education  is 
that  schools  more  than  ever  before  are  agencies  of  the 
state.  The  need  is  for  better  and  more  patriotic  citizens. 
More  and  better  education  is  the  only  certain  means  of 
getting  a  better  citizenship. 

The  greatest  obstacles  to  the  Americanization  of  our 
schools  are  the  traditions  affecting  the  employment,  re- 
muneration, and  qualifications  of  teachers.  The  teacher 
as  a  civil  servant  whose  foremost  duty  is  the  promotion  of 
the  welfare  of  the  state  is  a  new  conception  in  American 
life.  Time  was  when  the  teacher  was  a  chattel  sold  in  the 
open  market,  or  a  private  tutor  employed  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  subjects  selected  by  parents,  or  an  adherent  of  some 
church  whose  chief  qualification  was  his  ability  to  safe- 
guard the  tenets  of  his  sect.  Now  teachers  are  employed 
by  boards  of  education  of  a  district  or  city  under  rules  and 
regulations  only  slightly  limited  by  state  laws.  And  de- 
spite all  laws  enjoining  it,  the  principle  that  education  is 
a  function  of  the  state  is  scarcely  recognized ;  practically, 
the  conduct  of  schools  is  a  local  enterprise,  controlled  by 
petty  officials  who  are  ever  biased  by  local  interests  and 
personal  whims.  The  teacher  is  in  reality  the  employee 
of  the  local  board,  and,  as  an  employee,  is  subjected  to  all 
the  vagaries  of  local  pride  and  prejudice.  To  overcome 
these  faults,  some  of  our  states  have  created  laws  to  pro- 
tect the  teacher  and  define  his  work,  but  an  individual 
teacher,  no  matter  how  just  his  cause  or  how  patriotic  his 
intent,  has  little  chance  of  being  heard,  if  his  desires  run 
counter  to  the  whims  of  the  local  board.  Group  action 
seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  progress  in  a  democratic  state. 

^  Summary  of  an  address  given  at  a  mass  meeting  of  students  in  Educa- 
tion, Summer  Session,  Columbia  University,  1919- 
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The  tradition  that  a  teacher  is  an  employee  of  a  family 
or  institution  or  community,  to  give  such  service  as  the 
employer  wants,  is  responsible  for  the  practise  of  hiring 
teachers  in  the  cheapest  market.  When  teachers  are 
paid  less  than  janitors,  milkmen,  and  street  cleaners,  it  is 
obvious  either  that  sweatshop  methods  prevail  or  that  the 
services  given  are  of  little  worth.  Whether  a  person's 
service  is  worth  much  or  little  depends  upon  his  vocational 
skill  and  his  will  to  work.  Back  of  technical  ability  lies 
knowledge.  The  person  who  knows  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it  is  an  artisan,  a  trade  worker ;  he  who  also  knows  why 
he  does  it,  and  in  his  doing  is  guided  by  high  ideals,  is  a 
professional  worker.  By  tradition,  teaching  is  a  trade; 
we  hope  to  make  it  a  profession — not  merely  for  the  well- 
being  and  comfort  of  teachers,  but  because  the  country  has 
need  of  instructors  possessing  culture,  technical  knowledge, 
and  professional  skill  who  will  patriotically  devote  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  nation.  In  the  Americanization 
of  our  public  schools  we  need  professional  experts,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  those  who  know  the  kind  of  expiert  service 
needed  to  use  all  honorable  means  of  securing  it. 

When  teachers  are  regarded  as  employees,  it  inevitably 
follows  that  their  services  are  measured  in  terms  of  private 
interest  rather  than  public  good.  Tenure  of  office,  re- 
muneration, and  vocational  advancement  are  all  con- 
ditioned upon  satisfying  their  employers.  Resistance  to 
official  demands,  however  unreasonable,  and  advocacy  of 
reforms,  however  desirable,  are  alike  dangerous  experiments, 
when  the  take-it-or-leave-it  policy  of  employment  is  in 
force.  Under  such  circumstances,  cooperation  for  any 
purpose  except  mutual  protection  is  hardly  to  be  thought  of. 
So  it  happens  that  the  individual  teacher  is  left  to  himself 
to  ply  "the  sorriest  of  trades." 

Once  grant,  however,  that  the  Americanization  of  our 
public  schools  calls  for  expert  leadership,  and  that  the 
methods  used  and  the  ends  sought  are  not  subject  to  private 
control  or  local  bias,  and  you  put  teachers  on  a  different 
status.     Not  only  is  a  premium  put  on  culture,  technical 
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knowledge,  and  professional  skill,  but  it  becomes  a  patriotic 
duty  to  realize  the  highest  professional  ideals  in  the  train- 
ing of  American  citizens.  The  individual  teacher  will 
find  inspiration  and  renewed  courage  in  the  consciousness 
of  marching  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  fellows  in  the 
mighty  army  recruited  to  fight  the  battles  of  civilization 
and  modern  democracy. 

The  time  is  past,  it  seems  to  me,  when  teachers  should 
be  dissuaded  from  group  organization.  The  war  has  made 
some  kind  of  organization  inevitable  in  that  it  has  given 
to  teaching  a  new^  objective  and  to  teachers  a  new  conscious- 
ness of  kind.  The  new  patriotism,  founded  in  justice  and 
devoted  to  freedom,  must  be  imprinted  on  the  coming  genera- 
tions. It  is  this  sense  of  overwhelming  responsibility  that 
is  forcing  our  ablest  leaders  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
unifying  the  latent  strength  of  the  half -million  of  teachers 
in  the  country.  In  this  effort,  they  are  but  following  at 
a  respectful  distance  the  example  of  our  oldest  professions, 
law  and  medicine,  which  long  ago  set  up  professional 
standards  and  adopted  codes  of  professional  ethics.  They 
also  have  before  them  the  example  of  trade-unions,  and  some 
teachers,  smarting  under  the  injustice  of  insufficient  wage, 
have  not  hesitated  to  grasp  the  hand  of  labor.  The  time 
has  come  when  teachers  must  decide  whether  they  will 
lead  in  their  own  way,  or  be  led  in  some  other  way,  whether 
they  will  set  up  standards  worthy  of  a  profession,  or  con- 
tinue to  be  employees  in  a  trade. 

An  organization  of  teachers,  nation-wide  and  properly 
authoritative,  must  be  founded  on  principles  that  will 
be  universally  recognized  as  valid,  and  its  conduct  must 
be  above  reproach.  No  selfish  motive  can  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  realization  of  its  ideals.  If  the  present 
world  crisis  makes  such  an  organization  possible,  it  also 
imposes  acceptance  of  professional  standards. 

A  code  of  professional  ethics,  therefore,  is  the  first  and 
most  important  desideratum — a  code  reaching  to  the  indi- 
vidual teacher  and  defining  the  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion.    The  organization  itself  exists  merely  to  consolidate 
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the  strength  of  its  individual  members  and  to  apply  it  at 
strategic  points.  The  problems  of  tactics  and  strategy, 
however,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  competent  leaders  who 
themselves  shall  be  guided  by  professional  ideals. 

I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  have  any  especial  qualifica- 
tions for  writing  a  code  of  ethics  for  teachers.  A  code 
that  will  command  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  rights  and  define  the  responsibility 
of  the  teacher,  will  be  the  work  of  many  persons.  Consti- 
tutions that  last  are  works  of  genius,  but  most  of  them  grow 
from  very  humble  beginnings. 

This,  then,  is  my  contribution : 

1 .  Every  teacher  in  the  organization  must  be  one  hundred 
per  cent  American. 

Training  for  citizenship  is  more  than  giving  instruction 
in  school  subjects.  Patriotism,  loyalty,  and  courage  are 
as  contagious  as  measles.  Right  example  is  the  stu-est  way 
to  inculcate  appreciations  and  attitudes  and  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  fair  play,  team  work,  and  self-control. 

2.  The  work  of  the  teacher  must  be  professional  in  char- 
acter and  honestly  performed. 

Malpractice  in  teaching  is  more  serious  than  malpractice 
in  medicine;  the  fact  that  proof  of  incompetence  in  the 
teacher  is  buried  in  the  retarded  lives  of  children  is  no  re- 
lease from  moral  responsibility.  The  organization  must 
concern  itself  with  the  qualifications  of  teachers — their 
training,  certification,  and  classroom  ability.  A  corollary 
is  that  good  service  should  be  rewarded  and  the  honest 
teacher  protected. 

3.  The  teacher,  as  a  faithful  servant,  is  worthy  of  his 
hire. 

No  true  teacher  ever  has  worked,  or  ever  will  work, 
solely  for  money.  The  necessity  of  standardizing  salaries 
in  a  great  school  system  will  always  militate  against  the 
recognition  of  individual  merit,  but  this  is  no  excuse  for 
rating  all  at  the  value  of  the  poorest.  A  living  wage  is 
one  that  counts  the  cost  of  preparation  and  the  value  of 
the  output,  as  well  as  the  expenditure  of  time  and  energy 
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in  the  day's  work.  There  should  be  no  discrimination 
against  sex,  grade,  or  school — equal  pay  for  equal  work  by 
those  giving  equal  service.  The  same  devotion  to  the 
kindergarten  or  the  rural  school  or  the  high  school  given 
by  teachers  of  equal  attainments,  whether  men  or  women, 
theoretically  merits  the  same  professional  standing  and 
the  same  remuneration.  Practically,  however,  classifica- 
tion is  imperative  in  a  school  system  as  a  basis  for  the  assign- 
ment of  duties  and  adjustment  of  salaries,  but  it  should  not 
operate  to  check  personal  ambition  or  restrict  professional 
advancement.  One  object  of  organization  is  to  protect 
the  weak  from  exploitation  and  to  help  them  to  a  higher 
professional  and  economic  status.  Another  object  of  no 
less  importance  is  to  minimize  the  practical  difficulties 
incident  to  the  operation  among  teachers  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  to  the  varying  standards  of  fit- 
ness as  set  for  different  grades.  No  democratic  nation 
can  endure  that  does  not  have  good  teachers.  And  no 
teacher  can  give  his  best  who  does  not  enjoy  a  living  wage. 

4.  The  organization  must  be  honest  and  straightforward 
in  its  dealings  with  the  public. 

Collective  bargaining  is  a  two-edged  sword.  It  must  be 
used  by  the  organization  in  securing  proper  buildings  and 
equipment,  higher  professional  standards  for  teachers,  better 
teaching  in  the  schools  and  adequate  salaries  for  those  who 
do  the  work.  It  means  appeals  to  public  opinion,  bar- 
gaining with  school  boards,  and  arguments  to  legislators, 
but  it  should  not  mean  threats,  intimidation,  and  strikes. 
A  contract  is  inviolable.  The  teacher  who  is  not  forced 
to  accept  appointment  and  who  can  not  be  locked  out  of  his 
schoolroom,  has  no  excuse  to  strike.  When  every  ex- 
pedient is  exhausted  and  a  school  or  system  is  still  unwilling 
to  put  its  work  on  a  professional  basis,  the  last  resort  that 
is  honorable  is  for  teachers  to  refuse  appointment,  and 
thus  brand  that  school  or  system  as  unpatriotic.  It  follows 
that  no  teacher  with  any  professional  pride  will  fill  a  place 
left  vacant  under  such  circumstances. 

5.  The  organization  should  cooperate  with  every  other 
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group  of  citizens  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  good,  but 
should  avoid  entangling  alliances  with  any  one. 

The  teacher  occupies  a  peculiar  position  in  the  body 
politic.  He  instructs  children  in  the  rights  and  duties  of 
citizens.  His  wards  of  today  are  the  voters  of  tomorrow. 
Some  of  them  will  be  found  in  every  group,  party,  sect, 
and  organization  that  exists  in  the  community.  He  should 
teach  them  the  fundamental  principles  of  American  life 
and  help  them  to  make  wise  choices  in  their  affiliations,  but 
he  may  not  proselytize  or  conduct  propaganda  for  any 
cause  on  which  citizens  are  divided.  A  decent  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  others  must  characterize  all  that  he  does. 
The  organization,  therefore,  which  acts  as  the  super- 
teacher  can  not  favor  either  Jew  or  Gentile,  republican  or 
democrat,  .capitalist  or  laborer.  It  honors  them  all  for 
the  good  they  strive  to  do,  and  will  join  with  them  in  all 
good  works,  but  it  can  not  be  subservient  to  anyone.  I 
realize  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  potentially 
one  of  the  most  beneficent  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  have  the  highest  regard  both  for  its  leaders 
and  their  objects,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  both  for  the 
Federation  of  Labor  and  for  the  prospective  organization 
of  teachers  to  form  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance. 
It  might  be  the  easiest  way  to  secure  an  increase  of  teachers' 
salaries,  but  more  pay  is  not  the  only  object  of  a  teachers' 
organization,  and  not  the  one  that  will  insure  its  greatest 
usefulness  either  to  the  profession  or  to  the  public. 

It  would  be  just  as  fatal  to  become  entangled  with  the 
Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Bar  Association,  the 
Christian  Association,  or  the  Democratic  Party.  If  this 
latter  suggestion  is  ludicrous,  so  also  is  the  example  set 
by  some  groups  of  teachers  who  have  already  identified 
themselves  with  the  labor  organizations.  "Friends  with 
all,  but  allies  of  none,"  must  be  the  slogan  of  a  teachers' 
organization. 

These  five  points  seem  to  me  worthy  of  consideration  by 
those  who  would  write  a  code  of  ethics  for  teachers  and  a 
constitution  for  a  teachers'  organization.     My  chiief  con- 
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cem  is  to  free  teachers  from  local  oppression,  to  change 
their  status  from  employees  of  a  school  board  to  servants 
of  the  state,  to  demand  of  them  professional  fitness,  and  to 
expect  of  them  professional  service,  and  to  evaluate  their 
worth  by  their  contribution  to  American  citizenship. 
Once  these  ends  are  attained,  I  am  certain  the  public  will 
gladly  pay  the  price.  Center  the  united  strength  of  half 
a  million  of  teachers  on  these  points,  and  the  teachers' 
millennium  will  soon  be  ushered  in. 

James  E.  Russei.Iv 

Teachers  ColIvEge 
Columbia  University 
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TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL  DEGREES^ 

What  degrees  shall  universities  and  colleges  confer  upon 
students  whose  aim  is  to  become  teachers  or  educational 
experts  and  who,  during  their  course,  have  made  definite 
preparation  for  their  chosen  profession  by  pursuing  pro- 
fessional and  technical  courses  in  Education?  During  the 
past  three  years,  this  question  has  been  agitated  in  the 
British  Isles,  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  a  new  question.  As  long  ago  as  1879, 
President  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Iowa  State 
Normal  School,  in  an  address,  called  attention  to  the  many 
efforts  that  had  been  made  already  to  find  a  sequence  of 
degrees  suitable  to  the  teaching  profession  and  named  the 
following  degrees  as  then  current:  B.D.  (Bachelor  of  Di- 
dactics); B.Sc.D.  (Bachelor  of  Scientific  Didactics);  B.E. 
(Bachelor  of  the  Elements);  B.S.  (Bachelor  of  Science); 
B.C.  (Bachelor  of  the  Classics);  P. Pe.,  B.Pe.,  and  M.Pe. 
(Principal,  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Pedagogics);  L.In. 
(Licentiate  of  Instruction);  M.In.  (Master  of  Instruction); 
D.In.    (Doctor  of  Instruction). ^ 

The  quest  for  a  new  university  professional  degree  for 
teachers  is  today  receiving  unprecedented  stimulus  due  to 
the  rapid  development  of  professorships  and  departments 
of  education  into  schools  and  colleges  on  an  equal  footing 
with  schools  of  medicine,  law  and  liberal  arts. 

Until  recently  the  majority  of  college  professorships  in 
education  were  placed  in  the  Arts  faculty.  Frequently 
they  were  combined  with  the  chair  in  philosophy.  The 
pedagogical  courses  offered  were  few  in  number  and  were, 

^  Addreso  delivered  before  National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of 
Education  at  their  annual  meeting,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  24,  1920. 

*  Gilchrist,  J.  C,  Professional  degrees  for  teachers,  The  Addresses  and 
Journal  of  Proceeding3  of  the  National  Education  Association,  1879,  pp. 
117-118.      . 
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for  the  most  part,  distinctly  historical  or  philosophical  in 
character.  The  degree  conferred  upon  the  student  who 
had  pursued  the  pedagogical  courses,  was  conferred  by  the 
Liberal  Arts  College.  It  was  a  natural  consequence  of 
all  these  conditions  that  little  or  no  need  should  have  been 
felt  for  any  degree  distinguishing  bachelors  who  had  pur- 
sued educational  courses  from  those  who  had  not.  But  the 
evolution  of  lectureships  and  chairs  of  education  into  de- 
partments, and  of  departments  into  schools  and  colleges  of 
education  has  resulted  in  a  changed  attitude  toward  con- 
ferring upon  their  registrants  Arts  degrees. 

The  demand  for  what  is  termed  a  distinctly  professional 
degree  comes  sometimes  from  a  department  or  school  of 
education;  more  often,  however,  from  the  faculty  of  the 
Arts  College  who  regard  the  right  of  conferring  the  B.A. 
as  their  peculiar  and  well-nigh  sacred  privilege  dating  back 
to  the  very  beginning  of  universities  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  chief  objections  which  Arts  faculties  raise  to  the  grant- 
ing of  the  B.A.  by  faculties  of  Education,  include  the  fol- 
lowing: (i)  Colleges  of  Education  are  professedly  pro- 
fessional schools;  (2)  the  B.A.  degree  has,  thruout  its 
history,  been  identified  with  courses,  the  aim  of  which  has 
been  general  culture  as  opposed  to  professional  prepara- 
tion; (3)  the  college  of  education  bachelor's  degree,  whatever 
it  may  be,  will,  in  an  increasing  number  of  cases,  be  con- 
ferred upon  students  a  large  portion  of  whose  course  has 
been  devoted  to  studies  pursued  to  render  them  eligible 
for  a  teachers'  special  certificate  in  commercial,  technical 
or  industrial  subjects.  It  is  urged  that  distinctly  voca- 
tional or  technical  courses  should  not  culminate  in  a  degree 
for  centuries  identified  with  distinctly  cultural  courses. 

Before  proceeding  any  further,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  in 
advance  upon  what  basis  the  choice  of  a  degree  shall  be 
determined.  Shall  it  be  upon  the  basis  of  current  prac- 
tise? This  would  be  to  accept  such  practise  without  ascer- 
taining its  soundness.  Shall  the  matter  be  left  to  faculty 
vote?  This  would  be  to  place  the  decision  of  a  question 
calling  for  a  high  degree  of  expert  knowledge  in  the  hands 
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of  a  group  of  men,  experts  each  in  his  own  field,  but  whose 
decision  in  the  present  case  would  be  made  without  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  the  facts  involved.  One  method 
remains,  the  only  one  which  in  the  long  run  will  prove  sound 
or  satisfactory.  The  significance  of  an  existing  and  long- 
established  degree  and  its  fitness  to  meet  new  conditions 
must  be  determined  not  by  current  practise,  not  by  faculty 
vote,  but  by  its  origin  and  by  what  it  has  signified  in  the 
past — in  other  words,  by  its  history.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
history  which  we  must  turn  for  an  answer  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  origin,  century  long  use  and  significance 
of  the  B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees  are  such  as  to  make 
it  highly  unfitting  that  they  should  be  conferred  as  teachers' 
professional  degrees  or  whether  these  degrees  may  be  legiti- 
mately regarded  and  employed  as  the  distinctive  degrees 
of  the  teaching  profession. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  prior  to  the  rise  of  universities  and 
their  systems  of  degrees,  the  power  to  examine  and  license 
teachers  generally  rested  with  the  bishop,  the  chancellor, 
the  abbott  or  some  other  ecclesiastical  official.  Universi- 
ties began  as  groups  of  teachers  and  students  devoted  to 
the  study  of  some  profession.  At  first  no  degree  was  re- 
quired of  those  desiring  to  offer  lectures  in  university  com- 
munities. At  Paris,  any  student  whose  reputation  was 
sufficient  to  attract  an  audience  and  who  had  secured  a 
license  from  the  chancellor,  lectured  at  will.^  William 
VIII,  seignior  of  Montpellier,  in  a  charter  formulated  in 
the  year  1181,  authorizes  all  persons,  whosoever  they  be, 
and  whencesoever  they  come,  who  wish  to  teach  medicine 
in  Montpellier  with  full  and  complete  freedom  regardless 
of  any  opposition.^ 

Such  freedom  of  teaching,  whether  at  Montpellier,  Paris, 
or  elsewhere,  resulted  in  many  half-learned  persons  offer- 
ing  lectures.     Some   were   men   who   had   gained   a  little 

3  Maiden,  Henry,  The  origin  of  universities  and  academical  degrees,  p.  15. 

*  Luchaire,  Achille,  Social  France  at  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus,  p.  66. 
Cf.  Savigny,  Friederich  Carl  von,  Geschichte  des  romischen  rechts  im  mittel- 
alter,  III,  p.  376. 
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knowledge  elsewhere  and  who,  in  a  city  where  their  pro- 
found ignorance  was  unknown,  sought  to  pose  as  scholars. 
Others  were  students  who  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
had  studied  under  some  local  teacher  of  note  and  who, 
without  completing  their  course  and  without  their  master's 
sanction,  defiantly  opened  shop.  To  remedy  these  evils, 
the  Parisian  "teachers  of  better  reputation  united  and 
formed  a  regular  society  (or  guild) ;  and  they  had  sufficient 
influence  to  establish  a  rule,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  teach  without  their  permission."  From  now  on, 
the  title  of  doctor  was  given  the  candidate  by  teachers 
already  possessing  it  after  chey  had  examined  the  candi- 
date and  decided  he  was  worthy  to  enter  their  teaching 
ranks.  ^ 

Originally  the  titles  doctor  and  master  were  synonymous 
and  interchangeable.^  Both  meant  the  same  thing,  that 
the  holder  had  been  granted  the  rights  and  privileges  pos- 
sessed by  the  members  of  the  teachers'  society  or  guild  of 
some  university.  Both  titles  were,  in  the  beginning,  dis- 
tinctly teachers'  professional  degrees;  sought  for  the  right 
they  gave  their  possessors  to  instruct  at  universities.  Savigny 
writes:  ''The  title  (doctor)  was  given  by  the  doctors  (at 
Bologna)  when  after  an  examination  they  found  the  candi- 
date worthy  to  enter  their  ranks. "^     Rashdall  not  only 

supports  Savigny 's  views  but  amplifies  them.     ''From 

(the  late  thirteenth  century)  the  notion  gradually  gained 
ground  that  the  jus  docendi  ubique  was  the  essence  of  a 
studium  generate  (university)."^ 

More  significant  even  than  the  fact  that  the  university 

^  Maiden,  Henry,  The  origin  of  universities  and  academical  degrees, 
pp.  15-16. 

^  An  exception  to  this  at  Bologna  is  noted  by  Maiden,  who  writes:  "The 
title  of  doctor  was  by  this  time  {i.  e.,  the  thirteenth  century)  considered  as 
more  honorable  (at  Bologna)  than  that  of  master,  altho  originally  no 
distinction  was  made  between  them ;  and  the  appellation  (note  Maiden  does 
not  say  'degree')  of  master  was  retained  by  those  lecturers  who  were  not 
yet  promoted  to  the  doctorate." 

^  Savigny,  Frederich  Carl  von,  Geschichte  des  romischen  reclits  im  mittel- 
alter,  III,  p.  206-207. 

8  Rashdall,  Hastings,  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  I,  p.  12. 
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degree  carried  with  it  the  privilege  to  teach,  is  the  fact  that' 
it  placed  upon  the  recipient  the  obligation  to  teach.     Most 
important  of  all  the  oaths  taken  at  Bologna  by  the  newi 
doctor   was  his   "promise  on   oath   not  to  teach   outside 
Bologna."^      The  statutes  of  Robert  de  Courgon  for  Paris, 
12 15,  required  every  master  to  promise  to  lecture  "for  at] 
least  two  years,  unless  he  is  prevented  by  some  good  reason."^® 
Sir  William  Hamilton  indicates  a  similar  state  of  affairs 
with  respect  to  Oxford:     "Every  graduate,"  writes  Hamil- 
ton,  "incurred  the  obligation  of  teaching  publicly,   for  a 
certain  period,  the  subjects  of  his  faculty,  for  such  was  the 
condition  involved  in  the  grant  of  the  degree,  itself. "^^ 

The  thesis  that  the  Ph.D.   is  still  today    primarily  a ' 
teacher's   professional  degree,   is  ably   presented   by   Pro- 
fessor Lawrence,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Quarterly.  ^2 

Thus  far,  we  have  dealt  largely  with  the  degrees  of  Mas- 
ter and  Doctor.  Two  important  conclusions  have  been 
presented:  (i)  that  originally  one  of  the  primary  functions 
of  medieval  universities  was  to  prepare  teachers;  (2) 
that  the  degrees,  doctor  and  master,  arose  as  professional 
degrees  for  teachers.  But  the  vast  majority  of  teachers 
in  training  today  at  universities,  are  candidates  for  a  bache- 
lor's degree  only;  moreover,  the  degree  B.A.  has  long  been 
accepted  as  the  teacher's  degree,  that  is,  the  holding  of  a 
B.A.  degree  from  a  college  of  liberal  arts  has  (until  the 
recent  introduction  and  emphasis  upon  teachers'  profes- 
sional courses)  been  in  itself  a  sufficient  qualification  to 
secure  for  its  holder  admission  into  the  ranks  of  teachers  in 
secondary  schools  and  often  into  the  ranks  of  teachers  in 
colleges  and  universities.     Due  to  these  conditions,  the  con- 

8  Savigny,  Frederich  Carl  von,  Geschichte  des  romischen  rechts  im  mittel- 
alter.  III,  p.  218. 

1°  Chartularium  universitatis  Parisiensis  (compiled  by  Denifle  and  Chate- 
lain).  No.  20,  Vol  I,  p.  78. 

^1  Hamilton,  Sir  William,  Discussions  on  philosophy  and  literature. 
Education  and  university  reform,  third  edition,  p.  402. 

^2  Lawrence,  William  Witherle,  The  humanities  and  the  American  uni- 
versity, Columbia  University  Quarterly,  September,   1915. 
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flict  concerning  teachers'  professional  degrees  wages  chiefly, 
not  over  the  question  of  higher  degrees,  but  rather  over 
the  baccalaureate.  We  must,  therefore,  ask  whether  or 
not,  in  the  Hght  of  history,  the  baccalaureate  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  period  of  acquisition  of  general  culture  and 
the  B.A.  degree  a  cultural  degree — or  whether  university 
teacher  training  colleges  are  justified  in  claiming  this  de- 
gree on  historical  grounds  as  peculiarly  theirs. 

The  scarcity  of  professors  and  the  large  number  of  stu- 
dents at  medieval  universities  gave  rise  to  a  practise 
by  no  means  unknown  to  earlier  medieval  schools  and 
which  continues  at  universities  today,  namely,  the  employ- 
ment of  more  advanced  and  more  proficient  students  as 
teachers.  Such  pupil-teachers  were  called  bachelors.  The 
term  was  at  first  not  in  any  sense  a  degree  but  merely  a 
title  by  custom  applied  to  such  pupil- teachers.  The  subse- 
quent history  of  the  baccalaureate  varied  with  the  uni- 
versity. At  Bologna,  "no  examination  or  formal  test  was 
ever  required  for  the  baccalaureate."^^  At  Paris,  at  first, 
any  student  whose  reputation  was  sufficient  to  attract 
an  audience  lectured  if  he  wished.  In  time,  however,  the 
associations  of  doctors  or  masters  adopted  a  definite  mode 
of  procedure.  "The  baccalaureate  became,  in  fact,  an 
inferior  'degree'  to  which  the  candidate  was  regularly  ad- 
mitted. *  *  *  After  determination,  a  student  resumed 
attendance  at  masters'  lectures.  He  was,  moreover, 
required  to  take  part  in  a  certain  number  of  disputa- 
tions and  to  give  a  course  of  cursory  lectures." ^^ 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  baccalaureate  and  its  corre- 
sponding degree,  far  from  having  been  originally,  in  any 
sense,  regarded  as  signifying  the  acquisition  of  general 
culture,  were,  on  the  contrary,  identified  with  entrance  upon 
an  apprenticeship  in  pupil-teaching,  preparatory  to  com- 
plete admission  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  However, 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  those  who  will  attempt^to  in- 
validate this  position    by   asserting  that  the   arts  course 

*3  Rashdall,  Hastings,  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  I,  p.  222. 
^*  Ibid.,  I,  p.  448.  , 
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pursued  by  the  aspirant  for  the  baccalaureate  was  essentially 
liberal.  Such  an  assumption  is  as  natural  as  it  is  general. 
However,  the  facts  presented  by  Paetow  in  what  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  scholarly  studies  of  the  medieval 
arts  course  that  has  thus  far  appeared,  show  that  such  an 
assumption,  however  natural,  is  entiiely  erroneous.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  seven  studies  which  composed  the 
arts  course  consisted  of  two  groups,  a  language  group  (the 
irimum),  including  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic;  and  a 
science  group  (the  quadrivium),  including  arithmetic,  geom- 
etry, music,  and  astronomy.  As  taught  in  the  best  medieval 
grammar  schools  the  range  of  studies  was  marked  by  con- 
siderable breadth.  The  narrowness  of  the  arts  course  at 
medieval  universities  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  httle,  if 
any,  place  was  given  to  the  quadrivium.  But  this  was  not 
all.  The  trivium  which,  if  taught  in  a  Hberal  spirit,  might 
have  furnished  a  considerable  amount  of  * 'culture,"  was  sub- 
ordinated to  vocational  needs  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be- 
come in  effect  distinctly  vocational  or  prevocational,  not 
only  in  aim  but  in  character. 

Previous  to  the  rise  of  the  universities  there  had  been 
several  revivals  of  the  study  of  the  classics.  ^'^  But  the 
universities'  interest  in  professional  studies  crowded  out 
the  classics.  ^'^  Probably  the  classics  did  flourish  at  Paris 
for  a  time,  but  interest  in  them  waned  rapidly.  In  1243 
John  Garland  (an  Englishman  by  birth  and  a  professor  of 
grammar  at  Paris),  in  the  same  breath  in  which  he  espouses 
the  cause  of  the  classics,  laments  their  decline.  "He  even 
suggests  that  a  law  be  passed  to  reestablish  the  ancient 
classics." ^^  Garland's  plea  was  the  last  to  come  from 
within  the  walls  of  the  great  University  of  Paris:  "By 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  ancient  authors 
had  entirely  lost  their  day."^^ 

Rhetoric  and  logic  were  subordinated  to  vocational  ends 

^"  See  Clerval,  A.,  Les  ecoles  des  chartres  au  moyen  age  due   Ve  au  XVI« 
Steele. 

^^  Paetow,  Louis  J.,  The  arts  course  at  mediaeval  universities,  p.  13. 
17  Ibid.,  p.  18. 
^^  Ibid.,  p.  19. 
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fully  as  much  as  was  grammar.  Logic  was  pursued  not 
primarily  for  giving  a  general  training  in  thinking,  but  for 
its  practical  value  to  prospective  teachers,  theologians, 
and  lawyers,  in  disputation,  theological  debate  and  prepara- 
tion of  law  cases.  Rhetoric  which  in  the  medieval  gram- 
mar schools  had  included  not  only  written  composition 
but  history  and  the  elements  of  Roman  law,^^  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  university  vocational  interests  was  narrowed 
until  almost  nothing  was  given  a  place  except  training  in 
written  composition  for  business  and  professional  purposes. 
The  art  of  writing  became  a  separate  branch  of  learning 
quite  distinct  from  the  old  formal  rhetoric. ^^  "This  new 
art  known  as  the  dictamen  prosaicum  or  ars  dictamenis 
was  recognized  at  some  universities  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
instruction.  So  important  did  it  become  that  in  some 
places  it  usurped  the  whole  field  of  rhetoric  and  was  simply 

called     (rhetoric)."    How    thoroly   vocational    and 

even  commercial  was  this  ''new  study"  is  revealed  in 
its  aim.  "The  purpose  of  the  ars  dictamenis'  writes  Paetow,. 
"was  to  train  men  for  lucrative  positions  at  the  Roman 
Curia,  the  courts  of  kings  and  princes  and  higher  ecclesias- 
tics, or  in  the  chanceries  of  the  cities.  Such  work  re- 
quired considerable  special  training.  It  was  necessary  to 
learn  the  charter  hand  which  at  all  times  differed  from  the 
ordinary  book  hand,  also  the  rules  of  the  curcus  or  the 
rhythmic  cadence  of  phrases  employed  in  drawing  up  im- 
portant acts."2^  .How  completely  the  one-time  liberal  study, 
rhetoric,  had  become  vocationalized,  by  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  evident  from  the  following  topical  statement 
of  the  six  books  of  Boncompagno's  (c.  1165-c.  1240)  im- 
portant work  Rhetorica  Antiqua-^"-  (i)  Students'  letters; 
(2)  The  various  forms  issued  by  the  Roman  Chiu-ch;  (3) 
Letters  sent  to  the  Pope;  (4)  Letters  to  and  from  Em- 
perors, Kings  and  Queens;  (5)  Letters  to  the  Clergy;  (6) 
Letters  of  noblemen,  cities  and  peoples. 

'9  Paetow,  Louis  J.,  The  arts  course  at  mediaeval  universities,   p.   67. 

-°  IMd.,  p.   70. 

^^  Ibid.,  p.  73. 

^^  Ibid.,  pp.  75,  76. 
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Sufficient  evidence  has  been  presented  to  show  that  the 
baccalaureate  studies  were  thoroly  vocational  and  that 
the  degrees  Ph.D.,  M.A.,  and  B.A.  were  distinctly  teachers' 
professional  degrees.  It  may  be  well  to  consider  briefly 
a  few  of  the  arguments  against  the  B.S.  and  certain  other 
degrees  which  have  been  proposed  for  teachers'  bacca- 
laureate degrees.  The  B.S.,  unlike  the  B.A.,  did  not 
arise  as  a  teacher's  professional  degree.  It  arose  as  a 
degree  to  symbolize  the  completion  of  what  was  regarded 
as  a  distinctly  inferior  general  course.  The  needlessness 
of  such  a  degree  has  long  been  recognized.  It  should  have 
"been  "exposed  at  birth." 

The  proposal  is  frequently  made  that  "B.A.  in  Educa- 
tion" or  some  similarly  modified  Bachelor's  degree  be  given 
as  the  teachers'  baccalaureate.  "In  Education"  appended 
to  the  B.A.  degree  is  superfluous  from  every  standpoint. 
There  is  less  reason  for  conferring  the  degree  as  "B.A.  in 
Education"  than  there  would  be  for  conferring  such  degrees 
as  "B.A.  in  Zoology,"  "B.A.  in  Mathematics,"  "B.A.  in 
English,"  etc.,  ad  infinitum.  The  great  majority  of  students 
who  pursue  professional  courses  in  education  and  are  granted 
the  baccalaureate  degree  devote,  during  their  college  course, 
more  time  to  such  fields  as  languages,  history,  and  mathe- 
matics, than  they  do  to  professional  courses  in  education. 
If  the  baccalaureate  degree  is  to  show  the  character  of  the 
•studies  they  have  pursued  chiefly,  then  we  must  adopt 
such  degrees  as  "B.A.  in  Mathematics,"  "3.A.  in  French," 
"B.  A.  in  History."  Not  only  is  it  true  that  our  univer- 
sity professionally  trained  teachers  devote  the  major  por- 
tion of  their  time  and  energy  while  at  college  to  studies 
other  than  professional  courses  in  education,  but  it  is  fiu-ther 
true  that  upon  leaving  the  university  they  will  become 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools,  not  of  the  Science  of 
Education,  but  of  these  same  liberal  branches.  "Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  Education,"  "Bachelor  of  Teaching,"  "Bachelor 
of  Pedagogy,"  any  one  of  these  might  be  a  proper  and  de- 
sirable degree  were  it  not  that  the  B.A.  has  from  the  be- 
ginning meant  just  this. 
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Our  discussion  might  end  at  this  point,  were  it  not  neces- 
sary to  reply  to  some  who  claim  that  the  historical  facts 
which  have  been  presented,  altho  true,  have  little  bear- 
ing upon  the  present  situation.  A  statement  recently 
received  ran  somewhat  as  follows : 

"It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  were  teachers' 
professional  degrees  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  we  are  not  dealing  with  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  rise  of  colleges  of  education  with  their  faculties  and  curric- 
ula separated  from  those  of  other  colleges  justifies  and  necessitates  the  new 
distinctive  professional  degrees  which  have  arisen  within  the  last  one  hun- 
dred years." 

The  only  means  of  giving  a  complete  reply  to  the  above 
statement  would  be  to  repeat  everything  that  has  been 
presented  in  preceding  paragraphs.  It  was  stated  definitely 
at  the  outset  that  our  entire  argument  rests  upon  the  thesis 
that  correct  usage  in  the  matter  of  degrees  must  be  deter- 
mined by  their  history  and  traditions.  University  degrees 
are  distinctly  traditional  institutions,  relics  of  medieval- 
ism and  of  a  caste  system  of  society  in  which  the  holders 
of  academic  degrees  constituted  a  highly  privileged  class. 
Degrees  like  academic  custom  strictly  speaking  have  no 
place  in  the  democracies  of  today.  Both,  however,  have 
been  retained  and  in  all  probability  will  long  continue  to 
be  retained  solely  as  traditions.  It  follows  that  if  the  de- 
grees are  to  be  employed  at  all,  they  should  be  used  in  strict 
accordance  with  tradition.  Any  statement  which  gives 
the  impression  that  the  use  of  the  long-standing  degrees 
A.B.,  A.M.,  and  Ph.D.  as  teachers'  professional  degrees 
was  a  practise  limited  to  the  Middle  Ages  is  erroneous. 
This  use  has  continued  not  only  during  the  Middle  Ages 
but  thruout  the  Renaissance,  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  even  to  the  present  time. 

It  is  true  that  new  conditions  and  new  practises  with 
respect  to  teachers'  professional  degrees  have  arisen  during 
the  last  century.  But  in  the  light  of  history  it  is  clear 
that  these  practises  are  as  unsound  as  they  are  unnecessary. 
New  degrees  have  been  invented  and  adopted  by  faculties 
of  education  ignorant  of  and  blind  to  the  facts  involved. 
Unsound,  irregular,  and  spasmodic  practise  of  a  century's 
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duration  surely  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the 
practise  of  at  least  seven  centuries.  No  justification  can 
be  found  in  history  for  asking  teachers'  colleges,  that  is, 
institutions  established  for  giving  professional  training 
of  university  grade  to  teachers,  to  surrender  the  Ph.D., 
the  M.A.,  and  the  B.A.,  and  to  adopt  new  degrees  such  as 
B.S.,  B.Ed.,  M.Sc.E.,  or  D.Sc.E.  The  B.A.,  the  Ph.D., 
and  the  MA.  degrees  arose,  continued  thruout  the  cen- 
turies, and  remain  at  the  present  time,  the  distinctive  de- 
grees of  the  teaching  profession.  As  long  as  colleges  of 
liberal  arts  were  generally  regarded  as  quaUfied  to  train 
teachers,  so  long  and  only  so  long  were  they  entitled  to  first 
claim  to  these  long-established  teachers'  degrees.  With 
the  recognized  passing  of  their  fitness  for  this  function,  they 
should  expect  to  surrender  this  first  claim.  If  the  time  has 
come  when  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  different  sequences 
of  degrees,  one  for  students  definitely  preparing  for  teaching 
and  another  for  students  pursuing  studies  for  the  sake  of 
acquiring  what  is  termed  general  culture,  the  burden  of 
discovering  the  new  degrees  should  not  rest  upon  institu- 
tions which  do  what  has  been  the  chief  business  of  the  bac- 
calaureate giving  institutions  from  the  twelfth  century  to 
the  present  time,  namely,  preparing  teachers,  but  rather 
upon  the  institutions  which  are  proving  inadequate  for  this 
task  and  are  relinquishing  it. 

Fletcher  Harper  Swift 

University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


VI 

DISCUSSIONS 

HOW    SHALL    THE    TEACHING    PROFESSION    BE 


ORGANIZED? 


An  organization  is  an  organ  in  action  or  a  group  of  organs 
functioning.  An  organization  is  always  life,  is  always 
life  as  a  creative  activity.  Crystallization  is  the  action  of 
particles  of  matter  responding  to  given  laws.  Crystalliza- 
tion produces  but  does  not  create.  Crystallization  is  always 
the  same  in  action  and  in  product,  while  organization  is 
never  quite  the  same  in  action  or  in  product.  Digestion  is 
organization;  a  gall  stone  is  crystallization,  a  by-product 
of  digestion.  There  is  no  life,  vegetable  or  animal,  that  is 
not  organized  for  digestion,  and  there  is  no  mineral  or  metal, 
nothing  of  the  earth  earthy,  that  is  organized  for  anything. 
Organization  for  digestion  takes  some  outside  matter,  ex- 
tracts from  it  something  for  its  own  life  and  then  disposes 
of  the  refuse.  The  excretion — the  no-good  for  creating — 
is  as  significant  as  mastication.  The  disposal  of  the  useless 
causes  vastly  more  disease  than  the  reception  of  the  useful. 

Any  occupation,  trade,  or  profession  requires  crystalliza- 
tion or  organization.  It  is  crystallized,  if  it  has  certain 
fixed  laws,  natural  or  artificial,  that  produce  certain  stand- 
ing thru  given  standards.  Standardization  is  crys- 
tallization. Any  occupation,  trade,  or  profession  is  organ- 
ized, if  it  is  alive,  if  it  is  creative,  if  it  provides  for  abundant 
new  material,  if  it  gets  out  of  that  material  something  for 
its  own  new  life,  if  it  provides  for  the  disposal  of  its  excre- 
tion. In  other  words,  it  is  organized  if  it  has  the  means 
of  digestion.  A  human  organization  will  provide  for  re- 
cruits from  the  young  and  will  provide  against  constipa- 
tion or  dysentery  in  old  age.     An  organization  is  not  a  sim- 

^  Discussion  at  Schoolmen's  Week,  University    of    Pennsylvania,  April 
9>  1920. 
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pie  matter.  There  rpust  be  mastication  and  saliva.  There'' 
must  be  glands,  and  there  must  be  ducts.  There  must  be 
provision  for  gall  and  fortunate  the  organization  that  es- 
capes gall  stones.  There  will  be  tonsils  and  appendix  and 
fortunate  the  organization  that  escapes  the  insidious  poison 
of  a  rancid  tonsil  and  the  agony  of  a  putrid  appendix. 

Is  teaching  an  occupation,  a  trade,  or  a  profession?  An 
occupation  is  that  in  which  its  members  seek  primarily 
a  living.  If  one  occupied  land  for  a  living,  either  by  crop 
or  stock,  his  was  an  occupation  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
race.  To  trade  was  to  tread  a  path  from  the  producer  to 
the  consumer,  making  both  men  pay  for  producing  noth- 
ing. His  success  consisted  in  frightening  the  producer  into 
a  panic  lest  he  have  no  market,  and  the  consumer  lest  he 
starve.  The  profit  of  the  profiteerist  consisted  in  buying 
as  low  as  possible  at  one  end  of  the  path  and  selling  as  high 
as  possible  at  the  other.  A  profession  is  composed  of  those 
who  profess  to  love  what  they  are  doing  as  a  business  in 
life.  It  is  like  professing  religion,  it  is  a  consecration  to  do, 
and  be  something  that  is  sacred.  It  is  a  setting  apart  from 
those  who  make  no  profession  of  sacrificial  love  for  any 
special  service,  as  does  the  person  who  would  heal  the  sick, 
who  would  protect  one  the  law  would  engulf,  who  would 
save  the  souls  of  men,  who  would  save  the  coming  genera- 
tion from  ignorance. 

Men  in  trade  are  so  anxious  to  organize  to  promote  their 
profit  that  laws  are  enacted  by  all  states  and  the  Federal 
Government  to  curb  their  organization  ambitions.  Men 
who  are  in  the  occupations  for  a  living  were  slow  to  organize 
for  their  better  life,  but  they  are  fast  getting  over  any  de- 
lay in  profiting  thru  organization.  The  professions,  as 
professions,  have  no  such  inducement  to  organize  for  profit 
as  have  men  in  trade  or  for  protection  as  have  men  in  occupa- 
tions for  a  livelihood.  Professional  organizations,  as  such,, 
are  along  the  line  of  improvement  in  professional  service, 
but  this  in  no  wise  curtails  their  right  to  benefit  personally. 
Physicians  and  surgeons  are  highly  professionalized,  but 
that  does  not  interfere  with  their  organizing  and  announc- 
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ing  an  increase  of  fifty  or  seventy-five  per  cent  in  their 
charges,  or  in  their  agreeing  to  a  standard  of  charging.  So 
when  we  speak  of  the  professional  organization  of  the  teach- 
ing profession,  it  in  no  wise  reflects  upon  their  business  ar- 
rangements in  a  worldly  wise  way. 

Every  member  of  a  profession  has  an  individual  attitude 
toward  the  organization  of  his  profession. 

First. — Some  are  self-conscious.  There  are  those  who 
have  only  one  inquiry  in  such  a  case — "What  will  it  do  for 
me?"  or  ''What  will  it  mean  to  me?"  A  self-conscious 
professional  attitude  is  impossible.  The  very  term  pro- 
fessional, itself,  ''profession  of  service,"  makes  self-con- 
sciousness impossible.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  be 
efficient  professionally  in  seclusion.  Life  is  so  complicated 
that  no  one  can  live  unto  himself  alone.  "We  are  mem- 
bers one  of  another."  Professional  efficiency  without  the 
life  or  organization  is  unthinkable.  What  does  the  organ- 
ization need  of  me?  is  the  only  professional  personal 
question  permissible. 

Second. — Some  are  class-conscious.  Men  in  trade  were 
the  first  to  be  class-conscious.  Labor  is  now  class-conscious 
within  certain  lines,  but  labor  class-consciousness  seems  to 
be  for  reward.  I  was  present  at  a  Federation  of  Labor 
meeting  in  Chicago  when  the  famous  stock  yards  strike 
was  on,  and  that  it  was  virtually  lost  was  admitted,  so  that  a 
grand  rally  to  help  them  was  in  progress.  A  Sunday 
picnic  of  vast  proportions  was  to  be  held  and  each  Union 
had  conferred  with  its  officials  to  see  how  many  tickets  would 
be  taken  by  each  Union.  The  response  was  wonderful 
till  they  came  to  the  Bill  Board  Union,  when  it  was  re- 
ported that  they  would  not  only  buy  no  tickets  but  would 
fight  it  to  a  finish.  Appeals  were  made  to  them  by  many 
leaders,  but  all  in  vain.  They  had  not  been  employed  to 
post  the  notices  of  the  picnic.  It  was  as  hot  a  time  as  I 
have  ever  been  in.  They  were  class-conscious  bill  posters, 
but  had  no  labor-class  consciousness.  The  vast  switch- 
men's strike  of  April,  1920,  is  another  demonstration  of 
class-consciousness    of    switchmen    and    yardmen    without 
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even  railroad  class-consciousness.  In  education  there  are^ 
class-conscious  English  teachers,  science  teachers,  mathe- 
matical teachers,  Latin  teachers,  vocational  teachers,  music 
teachers,  drawing  teachers,  domestic  science  teachers, 
kindergarteners,  grade  teachers,  socialized  recitation  teach- 
ers, supervised  study  teachers,  but  only  here  and  there  do 
we  find  class-conscious  teachers. 

Third. — The  sub-conscious  attitude  is  the  real  professional 
teacher's  attitude  toward  organization.  The  good  of  the 
children,  the  good  of  the  schools  is  the  real  aim  of  the  teacher. 
Organization  for  tenure,  for  pensions,  for  salary  increase, 
for  better  methods  in  his  own  subjects,  state  drives,  any- 
thing and  everything  for  the  good  of  the  schools  and  the  chil- 
dren is  organization  appeal  for  teachers. 

A.    E.    WiNSHIP 
Journal  op  Education 
Boston,  Mass. 

UNIFORM    NOMENCLATURE    FOR    COLLEGE 
COURSES  IN  EDUCATION 

The  committee  of  the  College  Teachers  of  Education 
for  the  Middle  West  was  assigned  the  task  of  making  recom- 
mendation upon  uniform  nomenclature  for  college  courses 
in  education.  This  committee  made  brief  report  at  the 
Kansas  City  meeting  in  December,  19 14.  The  courses  in 
education  of  32  colleges  and  universities^  were  studied. 

From  this  study  it  was  obvious  that  at  present  there  is 
little  agreement  in  titles  used  in  college  catalogs  to 
designate  courses  in  education.  There  is,  accordingly, 
resulting    confusion    on    the    part    of    students    who   ex- 

*  The  32  institutions  were  as  follows:  University  of  Colorado,  Colorado 
College,  University  of  Georgia,  University  of  Idaho,  University  of  Illinois, 
Indiana  University,  University  of  Iowa,  Grinnell  College,  Coe  College,  Des 
Moines  College,  Cornell  College,  Drake  University,  Kansas  University, 
Baker  University,  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  College  of  Emporia,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  University  of  Montana,  University  of  Missouri,  Mis- 
souri WeJeyan,  Missouri  Valley  College,  Nebraska  Wesleyan,  University 
of  Nevada,  N.  Dak.  College,  Fargo  College,  Yankton  College,  N.  Dak.  Agri- 
cultural College,  Toledo  University,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Univer- 
sity of  South  Dakota,  University  of  Wisconsin,  University  of  Wyoming. 
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amine  such  courses.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  was 
to  survey  the  situation  and  make  recommendation  for 
uniform  titles,  thus  giving  to  the  courses  in  education  the 
same  definiteness  of  purpose  in  organization  as  has  been 
sectued  in  mathematics  and  some  other  fields  of  college 
and  university  work. 

The  course  in  The  Principles  of  Education  is  as  good  an 
illustration  as  any  other  of  the  desirabiHty  of  agreement 
upon  such  uniformity.  Thirty-nine  such  coiu-ses  described 
in  the  college  catalogs,  of  the  32  colleges  involved  in  the 
study,  used  twelve  different  titles.  There  were  distributed 
as  follows: 

Principles  of  Education 14 

Philosophy  of  Education 11 

Principles  of  Teaching 5 

Science  of  Education 

Educational  Theory  and  Practise 

Theory  o;f  Teaching 

Fundamental  Content  of  Education 

Introduction  to  Education 

Social  Principles  of  Education 

Modem  Problems 

Mental  Development 

Special  Lectures 

Total,  twelve  titles 39  courses 

While  the  content  of  these  courses  was  not  entirely  uni- 
form, it  did,  in  the  main,  deal  with  the  biological,  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  basis  of  education,  the  aims  of  educa- 
tion, and  with  educational  values.  The  title,  "Principles 
of  Education,"  is  used  most  frequently  and  was  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  as  the  appropriate  title  to  re- 
place all  of  the  others,  covering  the  content  as  indicated 
above. 

The  course  in  the  Methods  of  Teaching,  comprehending 
in  its  content  the  technique  of  the  recitation,  types  of 
lessons,  steps  in  each  type  of  lesson,  assignments,  ques- 
tioning, lesson  plans,  etc.,  is  a  course  which  is  old  enough 
to  have  earned  a  nomenclature  which  is  generally  agreed 
upon.     However,    there    is    no    such    definite    agreement. 
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The  following  titles  were  used  in  describing  the  57  courses 
in  methods  of  instruction  indicated  in  the  32  college  cata- 
logs: 

1.  Teaching  Pupils  How  to  Study 

2.  The  Art  of  Studying 

3.  The  Principle   and  Organization  of  Elementary  Teaching 

4.  General  and  Special  Methods 

5.  Elementary  Education 

6.  Training  for  Elementary  Teaching 

7.  Current  Problems  in  Teaching 

8.  Methods 

9.  Technique  of  Teaching 

10.  Methods  of  Instruction 

1 1 .  Special  Methods 

12.  General  Methods 

13.  Research  in  Education 

14.  General  Method  of  Teaching 

15.  General  Pedagogy 

16.  Principles  of  Teaching 

An  examination  of  the  courses  under  these  various  titles 
indicates  a  content  sufficiently  uniform  to  justify  a  uni- 
form title.  The  title  recommended  was  "Methods  of 
Teaching."  This  title  well  indicates  the  content  and 
should  replace  all  other  titles. 

In  a  single  field  of  education,  there  is  already  a  large  de- 
gree of  uniformity.  This  is  in  the  description  of  courses 
in  the  History  of  Education.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
lines  of  work  established  in  the  colleges  and  gradually 
agreement  has  been  reached  as  to  the  content  and  as  to 
titles.  In  this  particular  field,  the  committee  found  less 
difficulty  in  making  recommendation. 

It  is  in  the  newer  fields  that  there  is  more  confusion 
and  less  agreement  in  description  of  courses.  This  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  description  of  courses  dealing  with  super- 
vision, management  and  administration.  The  following 
sets  forth  the  various  titles  used  in  the  description  of  such 
cotu-ses  in  the  32  college  catalogues. 

I .  Class  Room  and  General  School  Management (9  courses) 

a.  Elementary  Education i 

b.  Classroom    Management i 

c.  Problems  in  Primary  Education i 

d.  School  Problems i 


I 
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e.  Theory  and   Practise    of    Teaching    (Elemen- 
tary School) I 

/.  School  Management i 

g.  School  Economy i 

h.  School  Law i 

i.  School  Administration i 

2.  Supervision  of  Instruction  and  of  the  Curriculum....  (i6  courses) 

a.  Public  School  Curriculum i 

b.  The  Elementary  Curriculum i 

c.  Administration    and    Supervision    of    Public 

Education i 

d.  School  Administration  and  Supervision 2 

e.  School  Supervision 6 

/.  Theory  of  Supervision i 

g.  Theory  and  Practise  of  School  Supervision i 

h.  Supervision  of  School  Systems i 

i.  Principles  of  Organization  and  Supervision. ...  i 

j.  Supervision  of  Instruction i 

3.  Administration  (Statistics,  etc.) (23  courses) 

a.  Administration 9 

b.  Educational  Administration 3 

c.  School  Management  and  Administration i 

d.  School  Management 3 

e.  Administration  of  Public  Education i 

/,  Expert  Educational  Statistics i 

g.  Educational  Research  (Statistics) 3 

h.  Mental  Measurement  of  School  Children i"  ^  =     -'  ■-  -.; 

i.  Statistical  Studies  and  Theory  of  Teaching...       t  x,,,  ;. 

4.  Organization,  State  and  City  Systems (6  courses) 

a.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Education  i 

b.  State  School  Systems i 

c.  Municipal  School  Systems i 

d.  Administration  of  City  Schools i 

e.  Practical  Problems  of  Public  Schools i 

/.  Education  in  the  U.  S.  and  School  Administra- 
tion    I 

5.  Higher  Education  (University),  Administration. ...  (i  course) 

One  would  suppose  that  the  course  in  educational  psy- 
chology was  old  enough  to  be  quite  well  established  as  to 
content  and  title.  With  a  content  which  evidently  be- 
longs to  the  field  of  educational  psychology,  the  committee 
found,  however,  the  following  titles  used  in  the  32  col- 
lege catalogs.  The  numbers  following  each  title  indi- 
cate the  number  of  times  it  was  used : 

I.  Educational  Psychology (35  courses) 

a.  Educational  Psychology 31 

b.  Education i 
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c.  Principles  of  Education 

d.  The  Educ.  of  Feeling  and  Attention. 

e.  Current  Problems 

II.  Educational  Pathology 

a.  Educational  Pathology 

b.  Pathological  Psychology 

c.  Mental  Pathology  and  Hygiene 

d.  Abnormal  Psychology 

e.  The  Abnormal  Child '. 

/.  Psychological  Clinic 

g.  Orthogenics 

h.  Scientific  Method  of  Testing 

i.  Mental  Tests 

j.  Mental  and  Physical  Tests 


(lo  coiuses) 


Without  further  discussion  as  to  the  difficulties  and  con- 
fusion involved  in  the  present  nomenclatiu-e  of  college  courses 
in  education,  the  conclusions  of  the  committee  and  its 
preliminary  report  are  given  below  with  the  thought  that 
a  line  of  discussion  may  be  started  which  will  gradually 
lead  to  agreement  and  the  appearance  of  organization  in 
the  offering  of  courses  in  education.  For  the  most  part, 
the  content  included  under  the  title,  and  the  titles  to  be 
replaced  are  not  indicated.  It  is  thought  that  any  one 
handling  a  department  of  education,  or  interested  in  this 
question,  will  understand  the  meaning  of  the  recommenda- 
tions altho  given  in  very  brief  form.  The  following 
nomenclature  is  recommended: 

Historical  courses: 

1.  History  of  Education  (general,  ancient  and  medieval,  modem  or 

American). 

2.  Comparative  School  Systems. 

Relating  to  national  systems  of  the  present  day  with  the 
necessary  recent  development  of  the  same. 

3.  Educational  Classics. 
Theoretical  Courses: 

1.  Principles  of  Education. 

Replacing  Principles  of  Education,  Philosophy  of  Education, 
Principles  of  Teaching,  Educational  Theory,  etc. 

Content  being  the  biological,  sociological  and  psychological 
principles  of  Education,  aims  of  Education,  educational 
values,  etc. 

2.  Educational  Psychology. 

3.  Vocational  Education. 

Content   being   the   theory   and   development   of   vocational 
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education,    vocational   guidance,    pre-vocational   education, 
etc. 

4.  Secondary  Education,  or  the  following  limited  and  specific  titles: 

a.  The  High  School  Curriculum. 

b.  The  High  School  Student. 

c.  High  School  Organization  and  Administration. 

5.  Rural  Education. 
Practical  Courses: 

1.  Methods  of  Teaching. 
Replacing  general  methods,  theory  of  teaching,  technique  of 

teaching,  pedagogical  principles,  etc. 
Content  being  the  technique  of  the  recitation,  types  of  lessons 
and  steps  in  each,  assignment,  questioning,  lesson  plans,  etc, 

2.  Special  Methods,  in  different  subjects. 

3.  Observation  and  Practise  Teaching. 

4.  School  Management  (meaning  class  and  general  school  manage- 
ment from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher). 

5.  Supervision  of  Instruction  (mainly  a  graduate  course). 
Replacing  school  supervision,  etc. 
Content,  supervision  of  instruction  and  the  curriculiun  fr<Mn 

standpoint  of  the  superintendent. 

6.  School  Administration  (mainly  a  graduate  course). 
Replacing    Educational    Administration,  School  Management, 

School  Management  and  Administration,  Educational  Statis- 
tics, etc. 
Content,  the  application  of  scientific  and  statistical  methods 
to  the  progress  of  children  through  the  grades,  the  teaching 
corps,  the  school  plant,  the  school  finances,  etc. 

7.  Organization  of  State  and  City  Systems  (a  graduate  course). 
Other  Courses: 

1.  School  Hygiene. 

2.  School  Law. 

G.  M.  W11.SON 

Iowa  State  Coi.i,«g« 
Ames,  Iowa 
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An  Introduction  to  economics — By  Graham  A.  Laing.    The  Gregg  Publisl 

ing  Company.     1919.     454  p. 
Introduction  to  economics — By  John  Roscob  Turner.     Charles  Scribner' 

Sons.     1919.    641  p. 

Laing's  book  was  written  primarily  for  secondary  schools] 
and  it  appears  to  be  exceptionally  well  adapted  to  that 
purpose.     It  is  a  simple,  clear  statement,  in  not  too  tech| 
nical  language,  of  the  fundamental  concepts  and  principle 
of  economics  together  with  a  brief  but  excellent  descriptioi 
of  the  mechanism  of  production  and  exchange.     For  a  bool 
of  this  character  it  is  unusually  well  written.     While  bri( 
in  statement  it  is  far  from  superficial.     The  exposition  ij 
clear  and  always  coherent,   and   the  diction,   tho  simple] 
is  choice.     Its  proportion   and  balance   are  marked,    an< 
its  tone   and  spirit   are   admirable.     While   thoroly   sym- 
pathetic with  labor  and  all  welfare  movements,  it  is  faiq 
and  sane.     The  general  effect  of  reading  the  book  is  t( 
inspire   confidence  in   the   author's   judgment   and   states 
ments.     As  a  text  for  secondary  schools  it  will  easily  rai 
among  the  best,  and  could  be  used  with  profit  in  college 
classes. 

Professor  Turner  has  written  his  book  in  the  firm  belief 
that  to  understand  current  economic  problems  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  underlying  principles  is  an  indispensable  pre- 
requisite, and  altho  he  has  enriched  his  work  with  much : 
timely  matter  bearing  directly  upon  the  most  pressing  prac- 
tical problems  of  today,  he  has  put  his  best  thought  into 
expounding  fundamental  theory.  The  book  opens  with 
the  familiar  introductory  chapters  dealing  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  economic  institutions,  English  economic  history, 
the  characteristics  of  the  present  economic  order,  and  the 
elementary    concepts.     Then   follow   in   order,    value   and 
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price,  money  and  banking,  and  production  and  distribu- 
tion combined.  There  are  also  chapters  on  corporations 
and  monopoly  problems. 

While  the  teacher  of  economics  will  find  nothing  in 
theory  which  is  not  familiar  to  him,  yet  in  terminology  and 
in  the  statement  of  fundamental  principles  there  are  cer- 
tain departures  from  accepted  statement  which  very 
properly  should  appear  in  advanced  treatises  but  which 
appear  of  questionable  value  in  an  introductory  text  written 
primarily  for  undergraduates.  The  term  "desirability" 
has  been  introduced  to  take  the  place  of  the  very  important 
concept  of  utiHty.  The  author's  excuse  is  that  ''too  much 
juggling  with  the  term  utility  has  left  it  with  no  distinct 
meaning."  There  is,  to  be  sure,  some  precedent  for  this 
departtue,  but  we  can  sense  no  degree  of  clearness  that 
results  from  the  substitution,  and,  moreover,  since  the  author 
suggests  that  his  book  requires  collateral  reading  of  other 
texts  where,  of  course,  the  student  will  constantly  meet 
the  word  utility,  we  should  expect  the  substitution  to  aid 
in  bringing  about  just  what  the  author  wished  to  avoid, 
namely,  confusion. 

In  his  treatment  of  distribution  there  are  other  departures 
which  do  not  commend  themselves  as  leading  to  clarity  of 
thought  in  the  mind  of  the  undergraduate.  The  limita- 
tion of  the  term  rent  to  "the  price  paid  by  one  person  to 
another  for  the  temporary  use  of  productive  agents," 
while  having  the  justification  of  business  usage  and  some 
precedent,  fails  to  make  the  distinction  necessary  to  a 
clear  analysis  of  some  of  the  problems  of  distribution. 

One  questions  why  a  text  on  economics  written  in  the  year 
1919  should  exclude  all  treatment  of  public  debts  and  taxa- 
tion. Before  the  Great  War,  these  subjects  were  omitted 
from  one  or  two  of  the  principal  American  texts  for  special 
reasons  and  in  some  others  the  subjects  were  necessarily 
compressed  into  small  space,  but  the  tremendous  increase 
in  public  debt  during  the  war,  and  the  extraordinary  high 
percentage  of  the  national  income  absorbed  by  taxation 
has  rendered  the  consideration  of  these  subjects  of  great 
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importance.  The  distribution  of  wealth  and  income  has' 
been  radically  affected  by  our  fiscal  policies  and  the  bear- 
ing of  the  new  public  finances  upon  production  is  at  least  a 
problem  of  importance.  Again  the  exclusion  of  any  treat- 
ment of  the  principles  of  international  trade  and  foreign 
exchange  is  especially  noticeable  at  this  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  exclusion  of  some  of  the  usual  supplemen- 
tary and  superficial  chapters  dealing  with  certain  practical 
problems  permits  a  more  thoro  discussion  of  money 
and  banking — a  thing  which  is  much  to  be  desired. 

In  a  text  designed  for  the  express  purpose  of  inducting 
the  student  into  the  rather  difficult  field  of  economic  prin- 
ciples, it  does  not  seem  wise  to  jeopardize  the  reader's 
confidence  in  the  subject  by  too  often  raising  questions  as 
to  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions  of  other  economists. 
Mr.  Turner  is  independent  in  his  thought,  which  is  im- 
portant to  the  development  of  the  science,  but  he  gives  the 
impression  of  having  a  not  too  kindly  disdain  for  the  notions 
of  others  with  whom  he  disagrees.  To  justify  the  pubUca- 
tion  of  his  book  it  would  not  seem  necessary  to  assert  the 
inadequacy  of  all  other  texts,  as  he  seems  constrained  to 
do  in  his  preface;  nor  do  we  believe  that  such  statements 
as  the  one  appearing  on  page  457  to  the  effect  that  many 
other  economists  have  so  "blundered  *  *  *  as  to 
render  their  system  of  thought  erroneous  from  one  end  to 
the  other"  add  value  to  the  book  as  a  text.  We  can  not 
feel  that  the  author  is  always  quite  free  of  the  inconsistencies 
and  ambiguities  that  he  finds  in  others.  However,  we  find 
the  volume  stimulating  and  believe  that  with  some  revi- 
sions the  book  should  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  group 
of  excellent  texts  that  are  already  available. 

H.  A.  B.  Chandler 

CoivUMBiA  University  , 

Nbw  York  City 


Measuring  the  results  of    teaching — By  Wai^tbr  S.  Monroe.    Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     1919.     297  p. 

The  book  consists  of  twelve  chapters,  an  appendix  and 
index.     The  more   important  chapters  cover,  The  Measure- 
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ment  of  Ability  in  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Spelling,  Hand- 
writing, Language  and  Grammar,  Geography  and  His- 
tory; including  Diagnosis  and  Corrective  Instruction, 
Educational  Measurements  and  the  Teacher. 

The  author  aims  to  present  a  text  on  educational  measure- 
ments to  aid  elementary  teachers  in  the  use  of  standardized 
tests  in  order  to  strengthen  their  teaching  efficiency.  He 
has  presented  a  few  of  the  available  standardized  tests 
which  seemed  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teacher  in 
testing  her  teaching-efficiency  in  the  particular  subjects 
under  consideration.  To  one  unfamiliar  with  statistical 
methods  the  instruction  and  direction  are  not  full  enough, 
but  to  one  familiar  with  those  methods  the  explanations  are 
fuller  than  necessary. 

The  standardized  tests  rarely  measure  ability,  but  rather 
performance,  and  as  yet  the  measuring  instrument  is  very 
uncertain.  Any  test,  however,  that  aids  in  a  small  way 
to  throw  light  on  teaching-efficiency,  or  stimulates  students 
to  more  intelligent  processes  of  thought  and  action  is  worth 
while  and  worthy  a  place  in  educational  procedure.  The 
ambitious  student  and  teacher  will  be  benefited  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  book.  If  such  a  study  is  followed  by  applica- 
tion of  the  standardized  tests  to  the  children  under  instruc- 
tion and  the  results  truly  evaluated,  the  teaching  will  be 
greatly  strengthened  and  the  children  benefited.  As  a 
teacher's  manual  on  educational  measurements  the  book 
will  find  a  welcome  place  in  the  average  teacher's  library. 
University  op  Nebraska  Q,   WT.   A.   LuCKEY 

Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Public  education  in  the  United  States — A  Study  and  Interpretation  of  Amer- 
ican Educational  History — By  ElI/WOOd  P.  CubberlEy.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     1919.     517  p. 

This  book  has  grown  out  of  Professor  Cubberley's  con- 
viction that  the  history  of  education  as  commonly  taught 
is  not  a  particularly  profitable  study.  It  busies  itself,  he 
thinks,  with  a  period  too  remote  and  in  a  manner  too  fact- 
enumerating,  and  almost  always  fails  to  make  any  connec- 
tion with  present-day  problems  or  present-day  methods  of 
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solving  them.     It  usually  omits  any  treatment  of  recent] 
advances  in  educational  procedure  and  does  not  concei 
itself  with  the  great  social  and  industrial  changes  whicl 
remade  the  world  in  the  last  hundred  years.     But  the  his- 
toric approach  to  the  study  of  education,  he  thinks,  is  much] 
too  valuable  to  be  given  up  simply  because  it  has  failed  toj 
concern  itself  with  those  parts  of  the  history  of  education  j 
which  are  of  real  value  to  the  student.     What  is  needed  is  a| 
reorganization  of  materials.     We  should  offer  the  beginning! 
student    very    practical  considerations  closely  tied  to  the] 
social,  political  and  industrial  developments  of  the   iQthj 
century.     What  he  proposes,  in  short,  is  a  study  of  Amer- 
ican education.     It  need  not  go  behind  the  Reformation. 
It  can  safely  omit  almost  everything  that  happened  before' 
the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century.     "The  battle  for  taxa- 
tion for  education,   the  battle  to  eliminate  the  pauper- 
school  idea ;  the  battle  to  do  away  with  the  rate  bill  and  the 
fuel  tax,  and  make  the  schools  entirely  free;  the  battle  to 
establish  supervision;  the  battle  to  eliminate  sectarianism;] 
the  battle  to  extend  and  complete  the  system  by  adding! 
the  high  school  and  the  state  university;  the   struggle   to 
establish  normal  schools  and  begin  the  training  of  teachers; 
the  gradual  evolution   of  the  grade  system  of  instruction; 
and  the  opening  of  instruction  of  all  grades  to  women; 
these  are  the  great  milestones  in  our  early  national  educa- 
tional history  which  are  of  real  importance  for  the  begin- 
ning student  of  education  to  know." 

This  is  by  far  the  best  discussion  of  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican education  which  we  have.  As  a  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  public  school  idea  in  the  United  States,  it  will 
long  remain  the  standard  work.  One  may  differ  from  the 
author  about  the  advisability  of  Hmiting  the  student's 
perspective  to  what  has  taken  place  in  his  own  country. 
One  may  believe  that  the  period  of  origins  in  Greece  supplies 
richer  insights  than  the  period  of  development  in  America. 
One  may  question  whether  such  detailed  attention  to  a  tale 
which  is  told  as  to  limit  attention  to  the  tale  which  is  telling 
and  the  tale  which  must  be  told  in  the  near-coming  futtu-e 
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makes  altogether  the  best  introduction  to  the  subject.  But 
one  can  not  question  the  thoroness  with  which  Professor 
Cubberley  has  mastered  his  material  and  the  workmanlike 
way  in  which  he  has  organized  it. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  book  discusses  "Our  European 
Background."  The  second  treats  the  beginnings  of  Amer- 
ican education,  finding  them  in  religion  and  tracing  their 
development  into  the  secular  district  school  system.  The 
third  outlines  the  part  which  the  new  national  government 
and  the  several  states  took  in  urging  popular  education  for- 
ward. The  fourth  chapter  discusses  the  factory  system 
and  its  philanthropic  and  labor  union  concomitants  as  re- 
shapers  of  the  public  schools.  The  fifth  chapter  describes 
the  battle  for  free  tax  supported  schools.  Chapter  six 
is  the  fight  for  supervised  state  schools,  free  from  sectarian- 
ism. Chapter  seven  adds  the  American  high  school  and 
the  state  university,  thus  completing  the  American  free 
public  school  system.  In  chapter  eight,  the  author  looks 
inside  the  early  elementary  schools  in  city  and  country 
districts  and  points  out  their  defects.  In  chapter  nine,  he 
describes  the  new  leaven  which  came  from  Pestalozzi  and 
from  Prussia.  In  chapter  ten,  he  traces  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  elementary  education  thru  the  agency  of  the 
normal  school  and  the  ideas  and  practises  of  Pestalozzi, 
Herbert,  and  Froebel.  Chapter  eleven  describes  the 
changed  life  of  America  since  I^incoln's  day.  Chapter 
twelve  deals  with  new  educational  conceptions.  This  is 
followed  by  New  Directions  of  Educational  Effort  as  in 
the  high  school,  vocational  education,  public  school  and  uni- 
versity extension.  Chapter  fourteen  is  an  admirable  sum- 
mary of  present-day  educational  reorganization.  The  last 
chapter  is  a  survey  of  what  has  been  accomplished  and  a 
defining  of  education  as  the  tool  for  the  building  of  our 
nation. 

The  importance  of  such  careful  study  of  public  education 
in  the  United  States  will  be  evident  to  any  ofie  who  recalls 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  our  public  school  system,  rather  than  in 
our  executive  departments,  our  courts,  our  industries,  or 
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our  agriculture,  that  we  have  made  our  greatest  contribu- 
tion as  a  nation.  The  story  of  that  distinctive  American 
contribution  is  admirably  told  here.  Professor  Cubberley 
brings  a  fine  seriousness  to  the  consideration  of  his  great 
theme.  The  student  who  follows  his  course  will  know 
when  he  finishes  this  book  what  the  public  school  means 
and  something  of  the  prayers  and  hopes  and  fears  and  work 
which  have  gone  into  the  making  of  it.  His  attitude  to- 
ward it  will  be  forever  different  because  of  his  study.  He 
will  think  of  it  as  a  consecrated  national  undertaking  and 
of  the  part  which  he  as  a  teacher  may  have  in  it  as  a  mission 
to  serve  men.  ErnEst  C.  Moore 

University  of  California 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Geography  of  France — ^By  Blanchard-Todd.    Rand  McNally  &  Co.     1919. 
238  p. 

This  text  is  a  simple  presentation  of  the  elementary 
regional  geography  of  France.  It  was  prepared  for  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force,  and  it  is  now  issued  for 
American  schools.  The  simple,  clear  style  makes  the  book 
an  attractive  addition  to  the  rather  scarce  material  for  the 
modem  study  of  Europe.  The  geographers  have  been 
slow,  compared  with  the  historians,  in  providing  simple 
and  attractive  geographical  material  of  the  various  European 
countries.  No  texts  of  the  regional  geography  of  Europe 
suitable  for  the  high  school  students  are  available. 

This  material  upon  France  is  divided  into  the  Natural 
Regions  stressing  the  Paris  Basin,  Alsace- lyorraine,  and  the 
Massif  Central.  Each  region  presents  its  physical  fea- 
tures, climate  and  industries  in  their  interrelationships. 

The  Paris  Basin  is  divided  into  five  parts,  each  of  which 
receives  a  clear  and  interesting  treatment.  Paris  as  the 
center  of  the  Basin  is  given  an  entire  chapter  in  which 
the  geographical  factors  influencing  the  establishment  and 
development  of  the  city  are  analyzed. 

The  economic  geography  of  the  great  industrial  activi- 
ties of  France  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  ten  chapters 
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devoted  to  coal,  metal,  textiles,  wheat  and  other  activities. 
This  book  is  an  excellent  beginning  for  a  series  of  texts 
that  present  the  regional  geography  of  Europe  in  attractive 
language  and  with  modem  material. 

The  many  students  of  French  in  our  high  schools  might 
well  accompany  their  efforts  to  master  the  language  with 
some  simple  study  of  the  geography  of  France. 

W.  M.  Gregory 

ScHOot  OP  Education 
Clevbi^and,  Ohio 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  first  judicial  decision  concerning  the 
unionization  of  teachers,  to  which  this 
number  of  the  Educationai.  Review  is 
mainly  devoted,  was  rendered  on  July  27th  by  Dr.  Thomas 
E.  Finegan,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  teachers  of  Lancaster  petitioned 
the  board  of  school  directors  for  an  increase  in  salary,  and 
when  the  board  failed  to  take  the  action  they  desired, 
eighty-two  of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  teachers  organ- 
ized a  branch  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  board,  thereupon,  in  contracting  with  teachers  for 
the  ensuing  school  year,  refused  to  reengage  those  teachers 
who  had  become  members  of  this  organization.  The  teach- 
ers appealed  to  the  state  superintendent,  claiming  that  the 
action  of  the  board  was  in  effect  a  dismissal  for  a  cause 
other  than  the  immorality,  incompetence,  intemperance, 
cruelty,  or  negligence  specified  by  the  school  code.  After 
ruHng  that  this  provision  of  the  code  applies  only  to  dis- 
missal before  the  end  of  the  school  year  and  that  the  board 
acted  within  its  legal  authority.  Dr.  Finegan  passed  on 
the  general  question  of  educational  policy:  ''Is  it  proper 
and  professional  for  teachers  to  affiliate  as  an  organized  body 
with  another  organization  representing  a  portion  of  the  citizens 
of  the  community  in  which  such  teachers  are  employ edV 

At  the  outset  the  superintendent  makes  it  clear  that 
teachers  have  the  right  to  establish  organizations  for  pro- 
tecting their  interests  or  promoting  the  educational  welfare 
of  the  community,  and  that  a  person  does  not  sacrifice  his 
individuality  or  right  to  express  himself  upon  pubUc  prob- 
lems simply  because  he  becomes  a  teacher.  But  he  holds: 
"A  teacher  may  exercise  rights  in  his  individual  capacity 
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which  it  would  be  improper  for  him  to  exercise  in  combina- 
tion with  other  teachers  in  their  capacity  as  public  ser- 
vants." Despite  the  fact  that  the  teachers  were  well 
aware  that  the  governor  and  state  superintendent,  backed 
by  the  press  and  public  sentiment  thruout  the  state, 
were  working  out  a  plan  for  securing  adequate  compensa- 
tion, they  attempted  thru  the  influence  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion to  coerce  the  board  into  granting  the  salary  increases 
they  demanded.  "This  procedtire  was  improper  and  un- 
professional. If  the  board  did  not  show  a  desire  to  accord 
these  teachers  an  increase  in  their  salaries  pending  an  ad- 
justment by  the  state  authorities,  the  proper  procedure 
would  have  been  to  appeal  to  the  public  by  laying  the  whole 
matter  before  the  taxpayers  and  voters  of  the  school  dis- 
trict. *  *  *  Such  appeal  should  not  be  made  by 
affiliation  with  organizations  which  represent  a  particular 
group  in  the  community  or  some  special  interests  therein." 
Of  course  it  would  be  entirely  proper,  in  case  of  an  appeal 
of  the  teachers  to  the  public,  for  any  organization  interested 
in  the  educational  welfare  of  the  community,  such  as 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  aid  and  support  an 

appeal  of  this  sort. 

"Such  action,  however,  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
action  taken  by  an  organized  body  of  teachers  in  affiliating  them- 
selves with  any  organization  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
support  and  influence  of  that  organization.  An  organization  of 
teachers  must  be  on  a  basis  which  will  permit  it  to  serve  every 
interest  in  the  community,  and  it  should  not  be  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  any  particular  organization.  Schools  are  maintained 
under  a  mandate  of  the  state  constitution,  and  teachers  employed 
in  those  schools  are  servants  of  the  entire  state  as  well  as  of  the 
locality  in  which  the  school  is  maintained.  They  may  not  form 
an  alliance  of  any  character  which  will  prevent  them  from  serving 
impartially  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people.*  *  *  Schools  were 
first  established  in  this  country  upon  the  theory  that  greater 
security  will  be  accorded  human  rights  and  property  rights  thru 
an  educated  citizenship.  Teachers  are,  therefore,  thru  their 
work  in  giving  instruction  to  the  youth  of  the  land,  protecting 
and  conserving  these  rights.  They  bear  obligations  and  responsi- 
bilities in  this  respect  analogous  to  that  of  officers  of  municipalities 
and  the  state  who  are  especially  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
matters  pertaining  to  the  safety  and  security  of  personal  rights 
and   property   interests,    such    as    firemen,   policemen,   or   even 
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soldiers.  *  *  *  To  be  effective  and  to  discharge  the  sacred  obliga- 
tion which  they  assume  in  becoming  teachers,  they  must  not  place 
themselves  in  a  position  to  be  charged  with  favoring  the  interests 
of  a  particular  group  of  citizens  as  against  the  interests  of  other 
groups  or  of  the  community  as  a  whole." 

*'It  must,  therefore,  be  held  that  a  board  of  school  directors 
may  properly  and  legally  decline  to  renew  contracts  with  any 
of  the  teachers  employed  under  its  jurisdiction  when  such  teach- 
ers have  affiliated  with  an  organization  which  represents  only 
a  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  district  or  some  special  inter- 
ests in  the  district  and  is  an  impediment  to  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  the  public  obligation  of  such  teachers.'' 

The  decision  given  by  Dr.  Finegan  is  clear-cut  and  logical, 
and  had  to  be  rendered.  The  teachers  of  Lancaster  had 
put  themselves  clearly  in  the  wrong  and  insisted  upon  a 
ruling.  In  several  conferences  with  their  representatives, 
the  state  superintendent  in  an  informal  and  friendly  way 
pointed  out  the  proper  procediu-e,  but  they  refused  to 
listen,  apparently  expecting  to  force  him  to  weaken  when 
it  came  to  making  a  public  decision.  Now  they  have 
seen  the  error  of  their  ways  and  the  necessity  of  yielding. 
They  have  for  the  most  part  withdrawn  from  the  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  and  have  had  their  contracts  renewed  by 
the  board.  This  opinion,  moreover,  is  likely  to  serve  as  a 
precedent  in  several  similar  cases.  The  teachers  thruout 
the  country  have  been  restive,  and  numerous  branches  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  have  been  organized. 
When  one  realizes  the  desperate  financial  straits  to  which 
teachers  have  been  reduced  by  the  terrific  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  slow  and  inadequate  rise  of  salaries, 
aggravated  in  many  cases  by  a  parsimonious  and  political 
board,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  many  of  them 
have  been  lured  into  an  affiliation  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  whose  interests  in  the  educational 
welfare  of  the  community  are  genuine  and  well  known. 
But  the  futility,  as  well  as  the  impropriety,  of  such  en- 
tangling alliances  must  soon  dawn  upon  all  such  organiza- 
tions of  teachers.  The  common  sense  of  the  educational 
leaders  of  the  commimity  will  eventually  assert  itself,  as 
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the  public  awakens  to  the  situation  and  insists  that  condi- 
tions be  made  more  nearly  tolerable  for  teachers. 


Community  organiza-  At  a  meeting  in  New  York  last  January,  a 
tion  for  vocational  group  of  interested  people  from  various 
guidance  Sections  of  the  country  voted  to  reorganize 

the  old  Vocational  Guidance  Association.  Several  commit- 
tees, to  consider  various  aspects  of  the  problem,  were  ap- 
pointed. Among  the  committees  was  that  on  Community 
Organization.  This  was  largely  composed  of  directors  of 
Vocational  Guidance  for  various  city  school  systems, 
foundations,  and  allied  movements,  with  Josiah  B.  Buell, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Studies,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  as  chairman.  Later,  in  Chicago,  a  re- 
organization of  the  old  society,  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association,  was  completed,  with 
John  M.  Brewer  as  president.  At  this  meeting  also  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Community  Organization  was 
presented. 

This  report  includes  among  its  provisions:  a  list  of  ex- 
isting basic  activities  thru  which  vocational  guidance  must 
be  developed;  a  statement  of  local  conditions  that  must  be 
considered  in  each  case  before  details  of  organization  can 
be  arranged ;  the  need  of  a  survey  of  industries  and  educa- 
tional facilities  as  the  first  step  in  organization,  and  of  the 
establishment  of  a  central  vocational  guidance  department 
for  coordinating  these  as  the  second  step;  an  outline  of  the 
various  divisions  to  be  made  in  this  department;  and  a 
description  of  the  staff  and  methods  of  administration. 
The  committee  concludes: 

"The  evaluation  of  the  success  of  such  a  department  should 
depend  more  on  the  quahty  than  the  quantity  of  its  work,  but 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  it  would  (i)  increase  the  per- 
centage of  children  who  remain  in  school  after  the  compulsory 
attendance  age;  (2)  increase  the  number  entering  specialized 
vocational  schools;  (3)  make  possible  the  classification  of  children 
for  instruction  according  to  their  innate  ability;  (4)  stimulate 
the  development  of  additional  needed  courses  within  the  curric- 
ulum; (5)  decrease  the  number  of  children  entering  and  remain- 
ing in  jobs  which  offer  no  incentive  to  advancement;  (6)  increase 
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the  number  who  find  opportunity  for  such  advancement;  (7)  in- 
crease the  demand  for  vocational  information  by  teachers,  stu- 
dents, and  parents;  and  (8)  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  entire] 
community  in  the  solution  of  the  problem." 

No  formal  action  on  the  report  has  yet  been  taken  by  the 
Association  as  a  whole,  altho  it  has  been  discussed.  But  a 
number  of  cities,  notably  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Seattle,  and 
Cleveland,  that  are  considering  farther  steps  in  their  voca- 
tional guidance  program,  have  already  evinced  considerable 
interest  in  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recommenda- 
tions it  contains  will  prove  of  service  to  many  other  places. 
Any  one  who  wishes  to  see  the  public  schools  more  economic 
and  efficient  in  the  development  of  good  citizenship,  or  be- 
lieves that  we  can  not  continue  to  allow  boys  and  girls  to 
drift  into  occupations  or  be  forced  into  their  life  work,  will 
find  this  report  both  stimulating  and  suggestive.  It  should 
be  carefully  read  and  inwardly  digested  by  all  teachers  and 
school  authorities. 


Decennial  celebra-  A  prominent  feature  of  the  one  hundred 
tion  of  Pittsburgh's  and  first  commencement  of  the  University 
School  of  Education  q£  Pittsburgh  was  the  decennial  celebration 
of  the  establishment  of  its  School  of  Education.  The 
School  has  been  extraordinarily  successful,  and  has  grown 
from  an  attendance  of  less  than  one  hundred  the  first  year 
to  over  one  thousand  within  the  decade.  Much  of  this 
prosperity  has  been  due  to  the  wise  administration  of  Dean 
W.  G.  Chambers. 

Upon  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  decennial  cele- 
bration, greetings  were  presented  by  representatives  of  the 
School  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  normal  schools  of  the  state,  the  office  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  city  and  county 
systems  of  schools.  Responses  were  made  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  and  Dean  Chambers. 

During  the  second  day  a  pageant  was  presented  by  the 
school,  showing  the  progress  made  in  education  during  the 
last  decade.  Its  divisions  were:  first,  the  early  school  with 
its  drill  methods  and  formal  discipline;  second,  unconscious 
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learning  by  imitation ;  and  third,  the  new  curriculum  based 
upon  the  child's  interests.  An  historical  sketch  by  Mrs. 
Carmalt,  a  member  of  the  original  faculty,  depicted  the 
expansion  of  the  school  in  its  curriculum,  varied  interests, 
and  faculty,  and  forms  the  principal  part  of  a  souvenir 
booklet. 

The   meeting   of   the   National   Education 
^^  Association  at  Salt  Lake  City,  July  6th  to 

9th,  is  bound  to  go  down  in  history  as 
epochal.  While  the  attendance  was  light,  probably  not 
over  five  thousand  being  present,  the  place  proved  an  ideal 
convention  city,  the  weather-man  ordered  most  satisfac- 
tory conditions,  and  the  hospitality  showered  upon  the 
members  delighted  every  one.  The  discussions,  too,  were 
more  informal  and  helpful  than  usual.  But  the  great  out- 
standing accomplishment  of  the  meeting  was  the  passage 
of  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Association,  making 
the  management  and  control  far  more  representative  than 
it  has  ever  been  and  bringing  about  a  close  affiliation  be- 
tween the  national  body  and  the  various  state  and  local 
associations.  It  was  the  triumph  of  democracy  and  effi- 
ciency alike. 

The  local  committees  had  everything  in  perfect  readi- 
ness for  the  meeting,  and  every  attention  and  considera- 
tion possible  were  shown  the  visitors.  The  days  were 
sometimes  slightly  warm,  but  the  nights  were  cool  and  every- 
body enjoyed  the  fresh  mountain  air.  A  particular  fea- 
ture was  the  music  furnished  by  the  Salt  Lake  people.  The 
wonderful  organ  and  choir  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  best 
musical  talent  of  the  city  rose  to  the  occasion  and  delighted 
all.  The  Tabernacle  itself  was  an  ideal  place  for  the  gen- 
eral sessions,  and  commodious  and  convenient  accommoda- 
tions were  furnished  for  the  meetings  of  the  sections. 

There  was  a  fine  professional  spirit  manifested,  and  the 
discussions  both  at  the  general  and  sectional  meetings 
were  entered  into  with  zest.  There  seemed  on  all  programs 
to  be  much  less  of  the  formal  and  more  of  the  round-table 
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discussion  than  hitherto.  This  pleased  every  one  and 
greatly  added  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting.  Superin- 
tendents, supervisors,  and  classroom  teachers  aHke  were 
heard  to  declare  it  the  most  stimulating  meeting  they 
had  ever  attended,  and  no  one  complained  of  the  dryness 
or  uninteresting  nature  of  the  programs.  The  principal 
theme  in  all  the  meetings  was  the  important  one  of  educa- 
tion for  citizenship.  Superintendent  Frederick  M.  Hun- 
ter, of  Oakland,  was  elected  President  of  the  Association 
for  192 I. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Association  was  efifected  by 
amending  the  By-laws.  A  Representative  Assembly,  to 
elect  the  officers  and  transact  the  business  of  the  body,  was 
thereby  established.  The  Executive  Committee  had  been 
authorized  at  the  Milwaukee  meeting  last  year  to  secm-e  an 
amendment  to  the  charter,  permitting  this  change,  and, 
thanks  to  the  efficient  Field  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
Hugh  S.  Magill,  a  bill  authorizing  the  step  had  been  passed 
by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President  last  May.  A 
tentative  draft  of  an  amendment  to  the  By-laws  was  pre- 
pared and  carefully  considered  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
dining  the  early  days  of  the  Salt  I^ake  sessions.  After  re- 
vision it  was  printed  and  distributed  to  all  members  present, 
and  at  the  business  meeting  on  Friday  morning  was  adopted 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  reorganization  plan  had  been  made  possible  by 
the  passage  of  an  amending  article  of  the  By-laws  offered 
a  year  ago,  which  provided  that  an  amendment  could  be 
adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  without  lying  over  for  one 
year. 

Because  of  the  vital  importance  of  this  reorganization, 
Article  2  of  the  revised  By-laws,  which  contains  the  princi- 
pal changes,  is  herewith  given  in  full: 

ARTICLE   2— ELECTION   OF   OFFICERS,   REPRESENTATIVE   AS- 
SEMBLY AND  AFFILIATED  ASSOCIATIONS 

Section  i.  The  election  of  officers  and  transaction  of  business  at  the 
annual  business  meeting  shall  be  by  a  Representative  Assembly  composed 
of  delegates  apportioned,  elected,  and  governed  as  hereinafter  provided. 

SscTiON  2.     The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  and  Directors 
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of  the  Association  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Representative  Assembly  by  ballot, 
at  the  annual  business  meeting,  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  being  necessary 
for  a  choice.  They  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  close  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing subsequent  to  their  election,  and  until  their  successors  are  chosen,  except 
as  herein  provided.  The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  enter  upon  their 
duties  at  a  date  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  which 
shall  not  be  later  than  the  first  of  October  and  shall  continue  in  office  during 
the  terms  for  which  they  are  separately  chosen  and  imtil  their  successors 
are  duly  elected. 

SECTION  3.  The  State  Teachers  Association  or  Kducational  Association 
of  a  state,  territory  or  district,  may  become  affiliated  with  the  National 
Education  Association  and  shall  be  designated  an  Affiliated  State  Associa- 
tion. Each  Affiliated  State  Association  shall  be  a  state  unit  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  National  Education  Association  and  as  such  shall  be  entitled  to 
representation  in  the  Representative  Assembly  as  hereinafter  provided.  The 
aimual  dues  of  an  Affiliated  State  Association  shall  be  $10.00  for  each  dele- 
gate to  which  said  state  shall  be  entitled,  with  a  maximum  of  $100.00.  Said 
Association  shall  receive,  without  application,  or  other  condition,  all  regular 
publications  of  the  National  Education  Association,  including  the  Volume  of 
Proceedings,  reports  of  committees  and  all  special  bulletins  and  announce- 
ments when  issued. 

Section  4.  A  local  educational  association  or  teachers'  organization 
within  a  state,  territory  or  district  may  affiliate  with  the  National  Education 
Association  and  shall  be  designated  an  Affiliated  Local  Association.  Each 
Affiliated  Local  Association  shall  be  a  local  unit  in  the  organization  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  as  such  shall  be  entitled  to  representa- 
tion in  the  Representative  Assembly  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  annual 
dues  of  an  Affiliated  Local  Association  shall  be  $5. 00,  which  shall  entitle 
said  Association  to  receive  without  application,  or  other  condition,  all  regu- 
lar publications  of  the  National  Education  Association,  including  the  Volume 
of  Proceedings,  reports  of  committees  and  all  special  bulletins  and  announce- 
ments when  issued. 

Section  5.  Each  Affiliated  Association,  both  state  and  local,  shall  be 
furnished  a  certificate  of  membership  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  active  assis- 
tance and  support  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  promoting  the 
interest  of  such  affiliated  association  and  its  members  in  so  far  as  such  in- 
terests come  within  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation as  set  forth  in  its  Charter.  The  Secretary  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  shall,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, make  such  arrangements  for  mutual  cooperation  between  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  State  and  Local  Affiliated  Associations  as 
will  promote  the  welfare  of  all  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  teaching 
profession. 

Section  6.  Each  Affiliated  State  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  elect 
one  delegate  and  one  alternate  to  the  Representative  Assembly  for  each  one 
hundred  of  its  members,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  who  are  active  members 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  up  to  five  hundred  such  active  mem- 
bers, and  thereafter  one  delegate  and  one  alternate  for  each  five  hundred  of 
its  members,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  who  are  active  members  of  the  National 
Education  Association.     Such  delegates  shall  be  designated  State  Delegates. 
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Section  7,  Each  Affiliated  Local  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  elect 
one  delegate  and  one  alternate  to  the  Representative  Assembly  for  each  one 
hundred  of  its  members,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  who  are  active  members 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  Such  delegates  shall  be  designated 
Local  Delegates. 

Section  8.  Only  active  members  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion shall  be  eligible  to  be  delegates  to  the  Representative  Assembly,  and  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  delegates  in  a  State  or  Local  Affiliated  Association. 
An  active  member  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  for  the  election  of  delegates  in 
but  one  Affiliated  Local  Association. 

Section  9.  The  officers  of  the  National  Education  Association  as  named 
in  the  Charter  and  the  State  Superintendent  or  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion of  each  state,  territory  and  district,  shall  be  ex-officio  delegates  to  the 
Representative  Assembly.  The  President  of  the  Association  shall  preside 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Representative  Assembly  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association  shall  keep  the  records  thereof.  In  case  of  a  tie  the  Presi- 
dent shall  cast  the  deciding  vote. 

Section  10.  Delegates  shall  file  their  credentials  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association  on  blanks  furnished  by  him  for  that  purpose  not  later  than 
ten  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  annual  meeting.  The  Secretary  shall 
turn  over  such  credentials  to  the  Credentials  Committee,  when  appointed, 
with  such  information  thereon  as  may  be  obtained  from  the  records  of  the 
Association.  The  Representative  Assembly  shall  be  the  final  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  delegates.  The  delegates  shall  have  equal  rights  and  each 
shall  have  one  vote.  Meetings  of  the  Representative  Assembly  shall  be  open 
to  the  active  members  of  the  Association,  who  shall  be  privileged  to  address 
the  Assembly  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  Association.  The  Representa- 
tive Assembly  shall  adopt  rules  of  procedure  which  shall  not  conflict  with 
the  Charter  and  by-laws  of  the  Association.  It  shall  recommend  an  equitable 
plan  for  paying  the  expenses  of  delegates  to  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  new  plan  is  the 
affiUation  of  state  and  local  associations.  It  will  be  seen 
that  hereafter  such  bodies  may  become  units  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  National  Education  Association.  These 
units  are  to  send  delegates  to  a  representative  assembly 
by  which  the  business  of  the  Association  is  to  be  conducted, 
instead  of  by  the  active  members  that  happen  to  be  present 
at  the  annual  business  meeting.  Theoretically,  the  organ- 
ization has  now  become  a  republic,  rather  than  a  pure  democ- 
racy, but  it  is  one  in  which  the  voice  of  the  people  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  heard  than  under  the  real  oligarchy  that 
has  hitherto  existed.  The  officers  of  the  Association  be- 
lieve that  the  reorganization  means  a  new  birth,  and  that 
the  N.  E.  A.  will  soon  have  a  majority  of  the  teachers  of 
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the  country  as  active  members.  There  will  clearly  be  a 
much  closer  cooperation  between  the  national  and  the  state 
and  local  associations  in  all  their  work,  with  the  result 
that  the  profession  will  receive  better  recognition  and  the 
interests  of  education  will  be  more  effectively  subserved 
and  advanced. 


The  cost  of  '^^^  opening  of  the  academic  year  is  once 

higher  education      ^^^.^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  doubtless  be  attended 

by  its  usual  administrative  problems. 
Probably  this  year,  as  last,  the  most  serious  will  be  the 
overcrowding  due  to  the  lack  of  facilities  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  the  students  that  wish  to  secure  a  higher  education. 
The  accumulated  after-the-war  load,  with  the  increased 
cost  of  every  item,  including  teachers,  is  still  putting  a 
terrific  strain  upon  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 
While  the  amounts  of  money  appropriated  or  received  from 
private  sources  for  education,  especially  higher  education, 
have  enormously  increased,  the  needs  have  outrun  them 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  accomplishment  seems  to  be 
lagging  far  behind  opportunity.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  situation  can  possibly  be  met  merely  by  increased  en- 
dowments and  appropriations.  Essential  as  these  means 
of  support  are,  alone  and  unaided  by  intelligent  manage- 
ment, they  will  scarcely  serve.  The  economy  that  is  de- 
manded of  every  citizen  in  business  and  private  matters  is 
no  less  needed  in  public  affairs,  and  of  all  concerns  of  the 
public  the  need  is  probably  the  greatest  in  higher  educa- 
tion. We  can  not  continue  in  the  vicious  circle  of  con- 
stantly striving  to  increase  academic  income  to  keep  pace 
with  the  diminishing  value  of  the  dollar.  The  real  remedy 
must  be  found  in  a  wiser  use  of  educational  funds.  And 
to  this  end  an  inquiry  as  to  costs  in  higher  education  is  both 
timely  and  pertinent. 

Of  especial  value  for  this  purpose  is  a  recent  monograph 
issued  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  series  by  Edwin  B. 
Stevens,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington.    In  this  publication,  which  is  entitled  How  much 
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does  higher  education  cost?  Mr.  Stevens  has  undertak( 
to  show  how  the  financial  statement  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution may  be  converted  into  a  cost  report.  His  dis- 
cussion is  not  based  so  much  upon  theory  as  upon  his  recent 
experience  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Accountants 
of  the  Joint  Board  of  Higher  Curricula  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  The  duty  of  this  board  was  to  develop  a 
uniform  method  of  accounting,  which  should  enable  it  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  five  state  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  to  the  legislatiu-e. 

After  the  study  of  a  number  of  possibilities,  the  account- 
ants adopted  a  student  clock  hour  analysis  as  a  basis  for 
departmental  cost  accounting,  and  a  uniform  classified 
expenditure  form  was  determined  upon,  as  suggested  by  the 
experience  of  a  number  of  institutions  and  the  special 
needs  of  the  situation.  The  curriculum  cost  computations 
were  then  established  upon  the  student  clock  hour  costs 
weighted  in  accordance  with  the  normal  number  of  clock 
hours  of  the  various  subjects  in  each  cturiculum.  In  the 
first  report  of  the  accountants,  capital  expenditures  for 
books  and  equipment  were  included  in  the  cost,  while  over- 
head items  were  distributed  to  the  departments  upon  the 
basis  of  its  student  clock  hours.  But  in  a  second  report  it 
was  found  more  accurate  to  exclude  capital  expenditures 
from  the  educational  costs,  and  in  their  place  substitute 
the  wastage  or  depreciations  of  capital  equipment  as  figured 
upon  an  agreed  basis.  The  general  overhead  was  distrib- 
uted to  the  non-instructional  departments  on  the  basis 
of  floor  space,  while  the  physical  plant  overhead  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  instructional  departments  on  the  same 
basis. 

The  details  of  the  accounting  procediure  are,  of  course,  in- 
teresting only  to  accountants  and  administrators,  and 
need  not  be  further  discussed  here.  The  results,  however, 
are  of  interest  to  every  one  in  educational  circles.  The  re- 
ports showed  the  educational  costs  both  on  the  basis  of  the 
student  clock  hour  and  the  basis  of  the  annual  carrying 
load  cost  per  student,  and  indicated  that  the  former  tend 
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to  arrange  between  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents,  while  the 
latter  run  from  two  to  four  hundred  dollars.  Where  a  large 
plant  with  a  good-sized  staff  is  maintained  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  but  few  students,  the  costs  are  naturally  high  and 
attention  is  rightfully  called  to  the  situation.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  cost  is  unusually  low,  the  reason  may  be 
lack  of  instructional  force  or  equipment  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results,  and  this  should  likewise  receive  care- 
ful attention.  The  reason  for  a  cost  system  is  to  permit 
the  facts  to  appear.  Administrators  and  legislators  dis- 
like to  face  disagreeable  situations,  but,  with  official  and 
authentic  reports  as  the  fact  basis,  all  questions  can  be 
met  and  solved  with  a  minimum  of  friction. 

Some  improvement,  of  course,  is  possible  in  these  first 
reports  from  Washington.  The  accounting  might  perhaps 
be  rendered  more  accurate,  and  more  detailed  considera- 
tion might  be  given  to  non-instructional  departments. 
Extension  service,  experiment  stations,  and  research  are 
absorbing  more  and  more  money  each  year.  This  work 
needs  to  be  better  understood,  and  a  recognized  plan  of 
support  should  be  agreed  upon.  The  responsibiHty  for 
the  demands  of  such  non-instructional  service  can  not  be 
shirked  by  our  universities,  and  it  is  scarcely  wise  to  divert 
large  sums  of  money  to  these  purposes  without  full  and 
detailed  exposition  of  their  necessity. 

As  a  whole,  however,  this  monograph  of  Mr.  Stevens  is 
most  suggestive  and  valuable.  He  has  made  it  clear  that 
accxu-ate  cost  accounting  is  needed  and  can  be  accomplished 
in  academic  circles.  From  these  essentials  safe  forecasts 
can  be  made.  The  method  he  outlines,  while  it  may  grad- 
ually be  improved  upon,  is  full  of  hope.  We  are  grateful 
to  the  Northwest  for  the  light  which  its  experience  in  meet- 
ing its  own  difiiculties  has  thrown  upon  the  wider  range  of 
similar  educational  problems.  Questions  of  wastefulness 
and  duplication  are  not  confined  to  any  part  of  the  country ; 
the  need  of  an  economy  in  higher  education  is  everywhere 
urgent.  All  institutions  seeking  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  pubHc  and  private  wealth,  especially  in  this  period 
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of  unprecedented  expansion  and  high  prices,  should  satisfy 
both  themselves  and  others  that  their  existing  means  are 
being  used  to  the  best  advantage.  Only  thus  can  further 
stewardship  be  justified,  when  financial  demands  are  every- 
where so  large  and  insistent.  The  Education ai.  Review 
expects  next  month  to  publish  an  article  upon  this  important 
subject  of  academic  cost  accounting  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Stevens. 


Financial  needs  No  better  illustration  of  the  careful  ad- 
of  Teachers  ministration  of  funds  bringing  its  own  re- 

College  ward   can  be  found  than  in  the  case  of 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  From  the  be- 
ginning, this  institution  has  had  a  steady  and  rapid  growth, 
and  has  been  in  constant  need  of  increased  support  to  meet 
new  responsibilities.  Its  very  prosperity  has  brought  it 
each  year  close  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  or  at  least  to  a  cur- 
tailment of  some  of  its  activities,  and  yet  some  good  patron, 
who  has  seen  the  unrivaled  influence  of  the  college  and  the 
accurate  and  conscientious  methods  with  which  its  resources 
are  handled,  has  always  come  to  its  relief  just  in  the  nick 
of  time.  This  has  been  more  obvious  than  ever  since  its 
efficient  system  of  accounting  was  installed  by  the  present 
comptroller,  Charles  T.  McFarlane. 

Chartered  in  1889  with  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  as  its 
President,  Teachers  College  has  performed  an  ever-en- 
larging service  for  education.  In  1894  it  moved  from  its 
first  home  on  University  Place  to  its  present  location  on 
1 20th  Street,  and  about  the  same  time  formed  an  alliance 
with  Columbia.  This  union  became  still  closer  in  1898, 
with  the  accession  of  James  E.  Russell  to  the  deanship, 
and  under  his  guidance  the  College  has  become  the  one  de- 
partment in  which  Columbia  is  admitted  to  excel  all  other 
universities.  Its  original  aim,  which  was  to  provide  teach- 
ers, especially  in  the  industrial  and  practical  arts,  has 
broadened  "to  provide  leadership  for  the  public  schools  of 
the  United  States."  As  other  institutions  have  taken  over 
work  previously  done  by  Teachers  College,  it  has  raised  its 
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requirements  and  emphasized  especially  the  preparation  of 
principals,  supervisors,  superintendents,  professors,  and 
specialists  of  less  usual  kinds.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  lead- 
ing superintendents  of  schools  and  more  than  one-half  of 
the  prominent  professors  of  Education  in  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  of  this  country  have  been  trained  at  Teachers 
College.  And  no  less  than  two  dozen  presidents  of  well- 
known  colleges  and  universities  are  graduates  of  the  same 
institution. 

At  present  Teachers  College  has  a  staff  of  228,  sixty-nine 
being  of  professorial  rank.  This  past  year  it  enroled  over 
three  thousand  matriculated  students.  Almost  one-third 
of  them  were  graduates  of  colleges  or  universities,  and  nearly 
two  hundred  were  from  foreign  countries.  During  this 
summer  more  than  seven  thousand  students  took  courses  in 
Teachers  College.  The  needs  of  the  College  are  now  enor- 
mous. They  are  due  partly  to  the  constantly  growing 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  education  as  a  science 
and  a  profession,  but  even  more  to  the  fact  that  since  1897 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  1705  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  matriculated  students,  while  the  increase  in  classrooms 
and  laboratories  has  been  only  sixty-eight  per  cent.  The 
disparity  will  be  much  more  noticeable  with  the  new  regis- 
tration this  fall,  and  some  industrial  increase  in  support 
is  once  more  absolutely  imperative.  Probably  twenty 
million  dollars  of  additional  endowment  could  be  used  to 
advantage  at  once. 

If  history  repeats  itself,  such  is  the  confidence  of  people 
of  wealth  in  Teachers  College,  the  need  will  only  have 
to  be  made  manifest  in  order  to  be  met.  The  General 
Education  Board  has  already  announced  a  contribution 
of  one  milHon  dollars  to  the  fund  to  be  raised  in  support 
of  the  institution .  With  this  fund  which  is  now  being  sought 
by  the  College,  it  is  planned  to  erect  between  the  main 
building  and  Whittier  Hall  a  library  adequate  not  merely  to 
house  the  books  and  pamphlets  that  are  now  scattered  in 
three  large  and  a  number  of  departmental  rooms,  but  also 
to  provide  sufficient  rooms  for  reading,  seminar  work,  and 
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conferences.  A  considerable  extension  in  the  amount  and 
kinds  of  research  work,  especially  in  the  field,  and  in  pub- 
lications is  also  planned.  It  is  hoped,  too,  that  a  new  cen- 
tral heating  plant  can  be  erected.  And  more  important 
than  all,  it  is  desired  that  educational  work  in  general  be 
greatly  expanded  and  improved  thru  increases  in  the  staff 
and  in  the  salaries  paid  them.  An  institution  performing 
the  public  service  that  Teachers  College  does,  deserves  to 
have  the  material  means  at  its  hand. 
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REMOVING  THE  DISPARITY  OF  TEACHERS'   PAY 

No  extended  arrayal  of  data  will  be  attempted  as  a 
matter  of  showing  the  fact  that  the  compensation  which 
teachers  receive  does  not  compare  favorably  with  that 
attaching  to  other  employments.  It  is  a  fact  already  well 
known.  The  notion  has  found  wide  acceptance  that  teach- 
ers' salaries  should  be  advanced.  Creditable  advances  in 
fact  have  taken  place  in  about  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  still  far  from  true,  however,  that  there  is  as  yet  any 
adequate  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  public,  if  in- 
deed on  the  part  of  teachers  themselves,  of  two  important 
phases  of  the  situation,  (i)  the  measure  of  discrimination 
involved  in  the  teachers'  economic  situation,  and  (2)  the 
reasons,  aside  from  the  principle  of  fairness,  for  rectifying 
it.  Abundant  and  convincing  evidence  has  been  adduced 
on  the  first  of  these  two  points,  which  is  finding  rather 
lethargic  publication.  As  for  the  second,  the  case  has  been, 
as  yet,  less  completely  made  out,  and  still  less  tellingly  put. 
While  these  matters  are  not  to  become  the  main  burden  of 
this  article,  their  pertinence  to  the  discussion  is  obvious. 
Accordingly  we  shall  give  brief  space  to  each  of  the  above 
mentioned  considerations. 

The  source  of  first  importance  to  which  we  may  turn 
for  facts  as  to  the  comparative  remuneration  of  teachers 
and  others  who  work  for  wages  or  salary,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  the  N.  E.  A.  bulletin  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Evenden  on 
Teachers'    Salaries    and    Salary    Schedules.     This    study 
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brings  to  one's  command  a  wealth  of  important  information 
from  which  we  select  the  following  significant  comparisons: 
(i)  Citing  a  census  of  the  classes  of  1893,  '94,  and  '96 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  taken  ten 
years  after  graduation  for  the  Technology  Review  for  191 5, 
showing  median  salaries  of  the  graduates  as  $3,410,  $2,430, 
and  $2,540,  the  observation  is  made  that,  "almost  no 
salary  schedules,  even  for  high-school  teachers  who  have  as 
much  or  more  training,  provide  for  a  maximum  salary  at 
the  end  of  ten  years  equal  to  the  lowest  of  these  median 
salaries." 

(2)  A  table  of  income  statistics  of  graduates  in  engineer- 
ing from  a  western  state  university  shows  average  annual 
incomes  ranging  from  $884  the  first  year  out  of  college  to 
$8,172  the  twenty-fourth  year  after  graduation.  The  aver- 
age annual  increment  in  earnings  for  the  first  fifteen  years 
after  graduation  is  $200.  The  initial  annual  salary  of  high 
school  teachers  in  1915,  the  date  of  the  compiling  of  the 
table,  altho  doubtless  considerably  lower  than  $884,  would 
not  present  so  striking  a  contrast  as  would  the  average 
annual  increments  in  salary  received  by  teachers  remaining 
in  service  thru  a  period  of  fifteen  years  when  compared 
with  the  engineers'  yearly  gain  in  income  of  $200. 

(3)  The  average  annual  earnings  of  graduates  of  medical 
and  of  law  courses  of  Harvard  Univeisity  are  shown  by  a 
table  compiled  in  1914  to  range  in  the  case  of  lawyers 
from  $664  the  first  year  out  of  college  to  $5,325  the  tenth 
year,  and  in  the  case  of  doctors  from  $623  to  $3,789.  High 
school  teachers'  salaries  in  the  geographical  group  in  which 
Harvard  is  located  range,  for  the  school  year  of  1919-20, 
from  $350  to  $3,000,  with  one  case  reported  over  $3,000, 
the  median  being  $1,139. 

(4)  The  average  annual  salaries  actually  earned  by  all 
employees  of  all  Class  i  railroads  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 191 7  was  $1,006,  as  against  $630.64,  the  average  annual 
salary  of  teachers  in  United  States  a  year  later,  a  difference 
of  60%  in  favor  of  the  railroaders.  "Minding  the  train"  ap- 
pears to  be  "far  more  remunerative  than  training  the  mind." 
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(5)  In  the  great  lakes  section  of  the  United  States,  which 
may  be  considered  representative  of  the  country  at  large, 
the  rate  of  pay  of  hod  carriers  is  $394,  49%  more  than  that 
of  elementary  teachers.  The  difference  in  favor  of  the 
carpenters  is  $451  or  56%;  the  bakers  $363  or  45%;  the 
blacksmiths  $890  or  113%;  the  plumbers   $980  or    121%. 

Our  study  of  the  salary  situation  in  Ohio,  covering  the 
school  year  just  closed,  shows  a  median  annual  salary  for 
city  teachers  (elementary,  intermediate,  high,  and  special) 
of  $1091;  village  teachers,  $782;  rural  teachers,  $670;  all 
teachers  (city,  village,  and  rural),  $877.  As  against  these 
figures,  janitors  appeared  to  be  getting,  on  the  basis  of  48 
weeks  of  work  to  the  year,  $802 ;  telephone  operators,  $623 ; 
common  laborers,  $1,063;  railroad  trackmen,  $1,166;  street 
car  conductors,  $1,244;  store  clerks,  $1,280;  policemen, 
$1,280;  plumbers,  $1,979;  miners,  $1,192. 

There  is  nothing  invidious  in  such  comparisons.  Re- 
quirements and  conditions  of  employment  are  widely  var- 
ious, to  be  sure ;  and  yet  the  money  compensation  stands  oUt^ 
as  at  least  one  of  the  major  considerations  in  determining 
whether  one  occupation  is  to  be  preferred  over  another. 
Just  what  factors  any  individual  may  consider  in  entering 
or  leaving  a  given  kind  of  employment  is  not  to  be  known 
entirely,  for  attractions  vary  as  individuals  vary.  We  may 
be  sure,  however,  that  everyone  will  take  serious  account 
of  the  pay  attached.  He  will  weigh  this,  moreover,  more  or 
less  consciously  in  relation  to  his  sense  of  personal  worth, 
as  respects  what  he  is  as  well  as  what  he  can  do. 

When  teachers  view  the  status  of  their  own  calling  in  the 
hght  particularly  of  what  they  are  required  to  be,  it  is  not 
any  wonder  that  they  are  waving  aside  as  utterly  prepos- 
terous what  society  is  as  yet  offering  them  as  the  reward 
for  their  services.  If  they  know  themselves  to  be  at  all 
fit  to  teach,  they  must  be  conscious  of  possession  of  elements 
of  personal  worth  comparing  favorably  with  members  of 
the  recognized  and  vastly  better  paid  professions,  and  utterly 
transcending  those  demanded  of  ordinary  wage  earners. 
How  then  may  it  be  expected  that  persons  of   estimable 
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worth  will  in  sufficient  numbers  turn  to  teaching  as  a  call- 
ing? Some  one  has  said  that  the  teachers  are  not  "going 
on  a  strike;  they  are  just  quitting."  They  seem  to  have 
acquired  a  point  of  view  like  that  of  the  Irishman  who 
advised,  with  reference  to  drinking  "Quit  before  ye  com- 
mince." 

The  incidence  of  the  abuse  we  are  discussing  does  not 
lie  alone  in  the  hardship  it  may  bring  to  teachers.  Its 
most 'blighting  effect  is  in  the  inevitably  inferior  kind  of 
teaching  service  which  results.  If  society  will  insist  upon 
buying  this  service  at  the  occupational  remnant  counter,  it 
must  accept  the  consequences.  And  the  consequences  run 
from  a  bungling  if  not  vicious  quality  of  teaching,  inflicted 
upon  children,  to  a  badly  trained  generation  of  adult  manhood 
and  womanhood.  This  attitude  of  society,  if  persisted  in, 
is  a  sure  method  of  hanging  a  leaden  weight  of  incompetency 
on  the  ankle  of  the  future. 

Here  is  revealed  the  logical  point  of  attack  in  winning 
public  approval  of  salary  increases.  Attention  is  to  be 
focused  upon  the  fact  that  society  is  neglecting  its  own  in- 
terests, rather  than  showing  scant  appreciation  of  one  of 
its  special  groups.  The  truth  of  this  latter  phase  of  the 
situation,  and  the  immediate  pressure  of  it  upon  those  who 
may  well  feel  a  sense  of  first  responsibility  regarding  educa- 
tional conditions  that  are  in  any  respect  out  of  joint,  should 
not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  larger  issue.  The  schools 
belong  to  the  public,  and  those  who  carry  them  on  are  public 
employees;  hence  the  public  mind  must  be  carried  with 
respect  to  any  material  change  that  is  proposed  in  the 
status  of  either.  If  100,000  schools  were  closed  last  year 
or  put  in  charge  of  teachers  of  such  doubtful  fitness  as  to 
raise  question  as  to  whether  they  had  not  better  have  been 
closed,  and  this  by  reason  principally  of  economic  discrim- 
ination against  teachers,  the  public  should  know  it.  Bandy- 
ing the  information  about  among  teachers  alone  gets  no 
results.  If  young  people  of  high  grade  intelHgence  and 
character  are  turning  away  from  the  schoolroom  as  a  place 
of  employment,  leaving  it  to  be  occupied  by  a  "cult  of  the 
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second  best,"  or  worse,  the  people  should  be  shown  what 
this  means  to  their  children,  and  to  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try. If  those  who  continue  at  the  post  of  duty  in  educa- 
tional service  at  the  sacrifice,  may  be,  of  self-respect,  their 
high  calling  dragged  down  to  the  level  of  drudgery  with 
its  melancholy  train  of  discontent,  embitterment  and  resent- 
ment, is  it  believable  that  an  awakened  public  will  not  see 
how  much  this  state  of  affairs  is  like  a  wet  blanket  upon 
the  spirits  of  youth  ?  The  appeal  to  be  made  is  not  that  of 
relief  to  an  oppressed  class,  so  much  as  that  of  salvation 
from  an  all  but  universal  calamity. 

While  principal  stress  is  to  be  laid  here,  we  are  not  of  a 
mind  with  those  who  decry  what  they  call  "advertisement 
of  teachers'  penury."  This  latter,  too,  is  a  thing  which  can 
not  be  too  widely  known.  It,  of  course,  should  not  be 
exaggerated;  it  does  not  need  to  be.  It,  in  fact,  scarcely 
can  be.  The  wit  hardly  went  too  far  even,  who  invented 
this  rather  highly  colored  story  of  a  teacher's  cashing  her 
salary  warrant.  The  clerk  on  passing  out  the  money  saw 
fit  to  make  apology  for  the  soiled  condition  of  the  bills  he 
had  to  use,  to  which  the  teacher's  rejoinder  was,  "Oh,  that 
doesn't  matter;  no  germ  could  live  on  my  salary."  As  a 
feature  of  a  drive  for  funds  at  an  eastern  institution  a 
placard  appeared  in  a  student  demonstration  bearing  this 
inscription:  "A  prof  travels  on  his  stomach;  $100,000  will 
feed  him  and  his  family  for  a  thousand  years."  It  does 
hurt  our  pride  to  a  certain  extent,  if  college  students  thus 
undertake  to  help  their  "poor  relations,"  the  faculty,  by 
making  known  the  poverty  attaching  to  their  station.  The 
public,  however,  is  at  least  put  to  it  thereby  to  choose  be- 
tween sending  their  progeny  to  masters  too  poor  in  this 
world's  goods  to  command  respect,  or  else  endowing  these 
same  social  subalterns  with  enough  of  that  prime  essential 
to  social  pre-eminence  to  insure  to  them  the  necessary 
measure  of  directive  influence  over  youth.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  immediate  damage  involved  in  the  process,  but 
it  is  only  the  heroic  treatment  that  a  bad  disease  sometimes 
requires. 
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It  is  probably  true  that  the  most  nearly  just  measure 
compensation  paid  to  teachers  has  been  attained  in  those 
localities  that  have  come  to  know  how  much  difference  it 
makes  whether  a  good  teacher  is  at  work  in  a  given  situa- 
tion, or  a  bad  one.  If  this  difference  were  generally  appre- 
ciated, the  crisis  would  be  in  fair  way  of  alleviation.  Edu- 
cating the  public  along  this  line  is  a  more  wholesome,  and, 
on  the  whole,  more  hopeful  style  of  procedure  than  a  sud- 
den, outright  demand,  the  manner  of  which  suggests  an 
impending  strike.  While  we  are  placarding  communities 
with,  "Help  the  poor  teachers,"  why  should  we  not  put 
even  more  conspicuously  into  view,  "Save  the  children  from 
bungling  teachers."  Let  the  movie  screens  say,  "No 
'frowsy  frumps'  to  mother  our  children,"  quite  as  often  or 
oftener  than,  "No  decent  living  on  $60  a  month."  "Put  up 
the  money  to  make  the  schools  worth  while  to  the  children," 
rather  than,  "Put  the  teacher  on  easy  street."  If  we  can 
perfect  ways  of  expressing  in  units  of  measurement  the  differ- 
ence in  results  attained  by  teachers  who  know  how  as 
against  those  who  do  not;  if  we  can  get  the  people  into 
classrooms  where  the  difference  may  be  seen;  if  we  can 
thru  the  press,  placard,  scenario,  or  pageant  show  scenes  of 
happy  industry,  which  gifted  souls  are  creating  in  thousands 
of  the  schoolrooms  of  the  land,  in  contrast  to  hapless, 
gloomy,  foreboding  situations  that  we  know  full  well  are 
also  to  be  found, — if  we  can  do  these  things  we  shall  be 
doing  a  constructive,  enduring  service,  that  is  at  the  same 
time  a  professional  and  a  public  service. 

The  acts  of  school  boards  and  of  state  legislatures  alike 
depend  upon  public  sanction.  If  representatives  of  the 
people  in  either  are  to  be  moved  to  action  it  will  be  because 
of  a  definitely  expressed  demand  on  the  part  of  their  con- 
stituency, or  at  least  a  fair  prospect  of  public  support.  The 
rational  procedure,  then,  would  appear  to  be  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  cooperation  with  those  whom  the  public  have 
delegated  as  their  representatives.  It  may  be  expected  of 
those  charged  with  educational  leadership  that  they  shall 
not  be  content  merelv  to  offer  counsel  as  to  what  official 
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acts  respecting  education  should  be,  but  that  they  shall 
also  lend  all  possible  aid  in  carrying  the  pubhc  in  support 
of  such  measures  as  are  resolved  upon.  It  is  a  matter  of 
applying  to  relations  between  employees  of  the  public  schools, 
the  teachers,  and  their  accredited  employers,  the  school 
boards,  the  policy  that  gives  greatest  promise  of  resolving 
their  differences.  That  policy  is  cooperation  based  upon 
recognized  mutuality  of  interests. 

A  notable  instance  of  its  success  in  the  industrial  world  is 
reported  by  Samuel  Crowther  in  an  article  under  the  cap- 
tion, Raising  Wages  and  lyowering  Prices,  appearing  in 
the  World's  Work  for  July,  1920.  The  article  gives  an  ac- 
count of  how  the  organized  garment  workers  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  under  the  leadership  of  Meyer  Perlstein,  *'a  graduate 
of  a  tailor  shop,"  were  brought  round  from  the  use  of  strikes 
and  other  forms  of  intimidation,  to  a  basis  of  complete 
understanding  and  good  will  between  themselves  and  their 
employers.  The  agreement  reached  involves  payment  in 
proportion  to  production,  as  well  as  other  elements  of  ad- 
justment demanded  by  the  economics  of  business.  The 
teachers'  association  of  a  southern  Ohio  county  two  years 
since  did  a  noteworthy  piece  of  work  in  securing  salary 
advances,  acting  substantially  on  this  same  principle.  In 
the  campaign  of  last  winter  in  Ohio,  which  the  writer  had 
the  honor  to  conduct  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  the  general  policy  was  that  of  hand  in  hand 
cooperation  with  legislators  in  finding  out  what  was  needed 
to  save  the  schools  from  a  complete  breakdown.  That 
teachers  thruout  the  state  as  a  result  of  this  work,  will 
in  no  case  receive  less  than  $800  for  next  year's  service,  and 
will  realize  salary  advances  averaging  not  less  than  15%, 
is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  a  way  was  found,  thru  a 
union  of  counsels,  whereby  the  state  at  large  and  the  sev- 
eral school  districts  could  obtain  the  revenue  necessary  to 
make  such  advances  possible. 

There  seem  to  be  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  improvement  should  be  made  in  the  preparedness 
•of  school  administrators  to  render  aid  to  boards  of  educa- 
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tion  as  to  economic  problems  with  which  they  have  to  deal 
Teachers  are  right,  too,  in  a  measure  at  least,  in  their 
tention,  that  superintendents  have  not  properly  appreciatec 
the  relation  of  good  salaries  to  the  efficiency  of  the  systemi 
over  which  they  preside.  Executive  officers  in  public  edu^ 
cation  exhibit  too  little  of  that  type  of  work  which  may  be] 
called  educational  engineering, — a  broad-gauge  administra- 
tion which  applies  the  science  of  education  in  classrooms  and 
economic  science  in  the  production  and  outlay  of  funds. 
Taking  counsel  with  the  teachers  would  favor  this  consum- 
mation, in  as  much  as  information  would  be  made  available 
thereby  which  the  teachers  alone  could  supply,  even  if  it 
failed  to  bring  to  bear  much  sound  thought  toward  the 
solution  of  the  deeper  types  of  problems.  The  mutuality 
of  understanding  which  would  be  fostered  by  such  a  policy 
constitutes  in  itself  a  feature  indispensable  to  the  most 
effective  operation  of  any  system  of  schools. 

There  is  a  possibility  thru  democratically  consituted  ma- 
chinery, of  getting  away  from  the  uniform  basis  of  compen- 
sation, with  automatic  advances  according  to  tenure.  This 
uniform- wage  principle,  having  no  regard  for  relative  produc- 
tion of  workers,  is  the  recognized  bane  of  unionism.  Its  eradi- 
cation is  the  cardinal  feature  of  the  friendly  arrangement  in 
the  Cleveland  garment  workers'  industry  formerly  referred 
to.  We  have  well  enough  perfected  means  of  evaluating  the 
work  of  teachers  to  enable  us  to  place  them  and  pay  them 
in  fairly  definite  accordance  with  the  service  they  are  ca- 
pable of  rendering.  The  scholastic  preparation  which  hi 
been  made  may  now  be  referred  to  fairly  perfected  stand- 
ards, thus  furnishing  our  first  important  basis  of  judgment. 
More  than  one  scheme  of  objective  evaluation,  of  the  nature 
of  score-cards,  is  available,  which,  if  applied  judiciously,^ 
will  undoubtedly  tend  to  prevent  partial  or  biased  estimates 
of  the  teachers'  worth.  Then  there  are  standardized  tests. 
It  does  seem  that  a  combination  of  these  instrumentalities 
could  be  effected  whereby  efficiency  could  be  made  definitely 
to  determine  compensation.  That  professional  ruin  has 
apparently  befallen  administrators  attempting  such  a  pro- 
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gram  does  not  prove  the  case  against  it,  until  the  facts  are 
fully  known.  Were  judgments  as  to  teachers'  worth  reached 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  reasonable  assurance  of  their 
validity?  How  open  and  above  board  were  the  processes 
involved?  How  fully  was  the  public  taken  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  administration;  at  least,  how  much  prepara- 
tory work  was  done  in  the  way  of  showing  the  public  the 
dependability  of  the  methods  of  measurement  involved? 
How  loudly  w^as  the  system  heralded  without  this  prepara- 
tion of  the  public  to  receive  and  support  it? 

Whether  we  go  to  such  length  or  not  as  to  install  a  definite 
system  of  salary  gradation  on  the  efficiency  basis,  means 
must  at  least  be  found  of  eliminating  and  keeping  out  the 
professionally  unfit.  The  degree  of  public  respect  which 
teachers  may  expect  to  command  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  extent  of  incompetents  numbered  among  them. 
Failures  are  by  far  too  common;  conspicuous  successes  all 
too  few.  The  former  unfortunately  are  in  general  much 
more  likely  to  come  into  notice,  and  hence  to  affect  the  size 
of  the  pay  check,  than  are  the  latter.  The  obvious  remedy, 
in  the  interest  both  of  the  efficiency  of  schools  and  of  worthy 
teachers,  is  to  keep  this  group  of  incompetents  reduced  to 
the  lowest  possible  minimum.  As  means  of  accomplish- 
ing this,  nothing  else  is  of  quite  so  great  importance  as 
adherence  to  high  standards  of  entrance,  the  near  equivalent 
of  which  is  high  standards  of  certification.  The  necessity 
of  adequately  high  initial  salaries  as  a  correlate,  if  a  sufficient 
supply  of  teachers  is  to  be  maintained,  is  so  obvious  as  to 
result  almost  certainly  in  criticism,  alleging  high  standards 
of  entrance  as  being  conceived  in  the  interest  of  cutting 
down  the  supply  and  forcing  up  the  pay.  The  answer  is 
nearly  equally  obvious  and  usually  sufficient;  viz.,  the  im- 
provement of  competency  in  the  teaching  service  and  thus 
of  the  opportunity  of  school  youth. 

Just  as  the  initia  salary  should  be  sufficiently  high  to 
include  an  element  of  deferred  returns,  covering  the  period 
of  preparation,  so  should  the  increments  provided  for  be 
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sufficient  to  render  available  to  teachers  in  service  the  means 
of  improvement  of  their  efficiency,  besides  enabling  them 
to  maintain  a  progressive  standard  of  living.  The  basic 
consideration  in  salary  adjustments  usually  has  been  the 
pay  formerly  attaching  to  the  position  in  question.  It  is 
inevitable  that  this  should  be  thought  of.  In  no  instance, 
however,  should  a  teacher  be  denied  $1,500  a  year  solely 
for  the  reason  that  such  a  sum  would  represent  an  abnormal 
increase  over  the  compensation  previously  received.  If  the 
standard  of  service  and  the  standard  of  living  involved  in 
the  case  demand  it,  the  salary  should  be  paid,  whatever 
the  percentage  of  increase  may  be.  Limitations  of  funds  and 
of  public  opinion  may  force  compromise,  but  the  forward- 
looking  principle  is  not  thereby  invalidated. 

By  way  of  illustration  we  may  make  use  of  a  bit  of  data 
from  the  recently  concluded  Ohio  School  Revenue  Inquiry. 
The  median  of  weekly  expenditures  for  board  and  room 
reported  by  rural  teachers  was  found  to  be  $7.16.  At  this 
rate  the  annual  outlay  for  these  two  items  would  be  $372.32. 
Considering  this  as  representing  50%  of  the  total  living 
expense  on  a  health  and  comfort  basis,  $744.64  would  have 
to  be  the  minimum  salary  of  the  rural  teacher.  This  could 
provide  only  very  moderate  amounts  for  items  of  the  an- 
nual budget  other  than  indispensables,  notably  for  profes- 
sional improvement  and  savings.  Moreover  it  provides  for 
nothing  in  the  way  of  deferred  payment  of  earnings  credit- 
able to  the  period  of  preparation.  The  investment  here 
represented  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  an  annuity  of 
at  least  $150,  which  would  bring  the  minimal  rural  salary 
very  nearly  up  to  the  nine-hundred-dollar  mark.  The  legal 
Ohio  minimum'  of  $800,  therefore,  which  itself  occasions  a 
considerable  strain  upon  public  opinion,  at  least  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  state,  is  still  about  $100  below  the  minimal  level 
to  be  desired.  This  aspect  of  the  situation  is  offset,  how- 
ever, in  part  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of 
teachers  will  be  employed  again  the  coming  year  who  have 
not  the  training  legally  required.     These  will  receive  the 
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minimum,  while  trained  and  experienced  teachers  almost 
universally  will  receive  more. 

There  is  no  evading  the  fact  that  teachers'  rate  of  com- 
pensation is  still  unwarrantably  low  almost  everywhere. 
Professions,  for  which  no  more  extended  preparation  is 
necessary  than  that  which  has  been  made  by  the  professional 
class  of  teachers,  offer  double  and  treble  the  possibilities 
in  earnings.  Trades  reached  by  the  apprenticeship  route, 
and  even  occupations  in  which  scarcely  anything  or  nothing 
at  all  in  the  way  of  preliminary  preparation  is  required 
afford  a  better  livelihood.  The  usual  opportunities  for 
service  which  may  be  found  in  teaching  are,  therefore,  to 
be  realized  actually  at  a  heavy  money  cost,  rather  than 
being  made  more  inviting  by  an  added  reward  which  so- 
ciety might  connect  with  them.  The  work  of  the  schools 
on  this  account  is  done  by  those  who  in  large  part  have 
scant  appreciation  of  the  sacred  service  they  are  attempting, 
and  still  less  of  capacity  for  making  such  service  truly 
worthy.  All  this  entails  upon  society  evils,  which  are  not 
fully  appreciated,  but  which  if  brought  to  public  view  would 
be  provided  against.  The  distress  suffered  by  teachers 
thus,  as  an  aspect  of  a  more  general  and  much  more  deplor- 
able distress,  would  find  relief.  All  those  who  have  to  do 
with  schools,  teachers,  superintendents,  board  members, 
and  all  the  rest,  should  join  hands  in  making  the  public  see 
that  vastly  greater  funds  must  be  made  available  for  the 
purpose  of  education.  They  should  be  told  substantially 
this :  "You  may  not  be  required  to  act  from  the  standpoint 
primarily  of  the  interests  of  teachers;  but  you  are  required 
to  act,  and  act  without  delay,  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of 
the  schools,  and  of  society." 

F.  C.  Landsittei^ 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 


II 

CAMPAIGNS  FOR  TEACHERS'  SALARIES 

I.      THE   PROBIvEM 

The  need  of  better  salaries  for  teachers  was  probably 
never  more  urgent  than  now.  We  have  been  repeatedly 
reminded  that  this  is  a  critical  period  for  education.  It 
will  become  still  more  critical  unless  substantially  larger 
salaries  for  teachers  can  be  secured.  Since  19 14  living  costs 
have  practically  doubled.  Increases  in  salaries  for  teachers 
have  not  kept  pace.  In  many  places  the  salary  increments 
for  the  same  period  have  been  proportionately  less  than 
in  other  lines  and  very  often  have  been  granted  with  great 
reluctance.  Frequently,  despite  the  increase,  the  teacher 
is  not  so  well  off  as  she  was  in  19 14.  Other  occupations  not 
only  offer  attractive  inducements  but  also  put  forth  aggres- 
sive efforts  to  secure  the  kind  of  persons  needed.  Often 
they  secure  the  most  intelligent  and  capable  teachers. 

To  deal  with  this  unfortunate  situation,  campaigns  for 
increasing  teachers'  salaries  are  being  waged  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  The  National  Education  Association,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  and  state  and  local 
school  officials  almost  everywhere  are  endeavoring  thru 
more  or  less  systematic  efforts  to  bring  about  higher  sal- 
aries. Only  too  often  the  increases  secured  represent  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  real  needs.  Dr.  Evenden  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  correlation  between  increases  in  per  capita 
wealth  in  cities  and  increases  in  salaries  for  teachers.  What- 
ever increases  teachers  secure  seem  to  be  due  mainly  to 
efforts  of  the  superintendents  and  teachers'  organizations.^ 
Frequently,  also,  the  slight  increases  are  achieved  at  the 
price  of  much  ill-will  from  taxpayers.     On  the  other  hand, 

'  Evenden,  E.  S.,   Teachers'  Salaries  and  Salary   Schedules    (N.    E.  A. 
Commission  Series,  No.  6)  pp.  131-2. 
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well  managed  salary  campaigns  like  those  at  Los  Angeles, 
Omaha  and  Indianapolis,  stand  out  in  striking  contrast 
both  because  of  the  increases  secured  and  because  of  the 
absence  of  bad  feeling  later  on.  There  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  the  public  will  see  more  and  more  of  these  cam- 
paigns. The  increasing  interest  of  the  public  is  shown  by 
the  efforts  of  such  a  periodical  as  the  Literary  Digest.  Nu- 
merous articles  on  the  inadequacy  of  teachers'  salaries  are 
constantly  appearing  in  non-educational  periodicals  and  in 
leading  papers.  This  interest  can  be  effectively  capital- 
ized by  suitable  campaign  work  in  local  communities. 
Furthermore,  as  the  New  York  Sun  recently  remarked : 

"The  American  people  are  sick  and  tired  of  'drives.' 
They  have  been  driven  to  exhaustion  for  every  conceivable 
purpose.  No  man  or  woman  has  been  able  in  the  last  half 
dozen  years  to  escape  the  mite  box  and  the  pledge  card. 
Concerted  movements  to  get  the  public's  money  long  ago 
ceased  to  be  novelties  and  became  bores." 

Nothing  short  of  a  vigorous  and  unusually  skilful  publicity 
campaign  is  apt  to  change  this  bored  public  into  voters  who 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  inadequate  increases  in  salaries 
for  teachers.  In  the  end  it  is  the  voters  who  must  author- 
ize such  increases. 

In  view  of  this  country-wide  situation,  the  writers  have 
made  an  extensive  study  of  such  salary  campaigns  for 
teachers  as  have  so  far  been  conducted.  Their  conclusions 
are  embodied  in  this  article,  which  attempts  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  well  organized  and  well  directed  campaigns, 
to  analyze  the  problems  involved,  and  to  include  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  and  of  the  essentials  for 
successful  procedure. 

II.      WHEN   IS   A   SAI.ARY   CAMPAIGN   ADVISABLE? 

In  times  of  competition  for  funds,  any  organization  which 
fails  to  make  its  needs  forcibly  felt,  is  almost  certain  to 
receive  insufficient  support,  irrespective  of  actual  deserts. 
At  present  such  competition  for  funds  is  very  keen.  Every 
form  of  pubHc  and  private  endeavor  is  asking  for  more 
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money,  often  for  much  more.     The  schools  must  either  keep 
pace  with  the  procession  or  go  shorthanded. 

Any  marked  increase  in  salaries  for  teachers,  to  be  per- 
manent, must  ultimately  meet  with  public  approval.  It  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  securing  increases  from  the  necessary 
authority,  whether  this  be  the  school  board,  the  city  coun- 
cil or  the  state  legislature.  Such  agency  will  either  follow 
public  opinion  in  the  matter  or  go  so  far  that  there  will  be 
danger  of  a  reaction.  When  popular  vote  determines  the 
issue  directly,  there  is  little  hope  of  securing  marked  or 
permanent  salary  increases  for  teachers  without  a  campaign 
of  education.  All  things  considered,  we  are  forced  to  con- 
clude that  an  educational  publicity  campaign  is  advisable 
in  connection  with  all  efforts  to  secure  adequate  salary  in- 
creases for  teachers. 

III.     WHAT  ORGANIZATION  FOR  THE  CAMPAIGN  IS  ADVISABLE? 

A  capable,  well  organized  staff  is  essential  for  the  success 
of  any  campaign.  For  a  salary  campaign  there  should  be 
an  executive  committee,  a  general  manager  and  active  work- 
ers of  various  kinds.  Campaigns  in  the  larger  school  sys- 
tems often  require,  in  addition,  specialists  of  various  types 
and  numerous  sub-committees. 

The  duties  of  the  executive  or  campaign  committee  may 
be  performed  by  the  board  of  education,  a  group  of  teach- 
ers, a  specially  chosen  committee  of  influential  citizens,  or 
the  representatives  of  some  prominent  business  or  civic 
organization  that  undertakes  to  sponsor  the  campaign. 
Each  type  of  committee  has  been  found  in  successful  cam- 
paigns, and  substantial  arguments  in  favor  of  each  can  be 
made.  The  prime  essential  is  that  the  committee,  however 
chosen,  shall  exhibit  from  the  start  tactful  and  well  system- 
ized  aggressiveness.  In  most  cases  the  chances  for  success 
will  probably  be  enhanced  if  some  group  other  than  teach- 
ers take  charge.  An  appeal  coming  directly  from  the  teach- 
ers is  liable  to  create  a  public  impression  that  the  teachers 
are  more  interested  in  their  own  material  welfare  than  in 
the  educational  progress  of  the  children. 
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More  important,  perhaps,  than  the  campaign  committee 
is  the  position  of  general  manager.  This  position  may  be 
held  by  a  paid  publicity  agent,  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  or  by  some  other  person  representing  the  organiza- 
tion which  undertakes  the  campaign.  In  this  connection 
the  recent  experience  of  the  New  Jersey  teachers  is  worth 
noting : 

"This  feature  of  the  plan  (the  proposal  to  conduct  the 
campaign  by  paid  experts)  was  rather  warmly  debated,  but 
was  adopted  for  reasons  which  in  the  prospect  seemed  valid, 
and  which  in  the  outcome  were  amply  vindicated.  Most 
important  of  these  reasons  was  that  the  campaign  was  to 
be  a  business  proposition,  conducted  on  business  lines;  that 
it  would  require  the  whole  time  and  attention  of  a  corps 
of  workers;  that  no  teacher  in  service  could  possibly  spare 
the  time  to  attend  to  the  business  as  it  should  be  attended 
to;  and  that  the  matter  of  'putting  over'  publicity  is  a 
specialized  skill  for  which  experience  and  training  are  neces- 
sary. Having  decided  that  experts  should  be  employed, 
arrangements  were  made  with  a  State  Publicity  Director 
and  a  State  Campaign  Director,  who  had  had  large  exper- 
ience in  the  management  of  the  drives  for  funds  of  the  Red 
Cross,  Salvation  Army,  and  United  War  Work  activities.  "^ 

The  purchase  of  the  services  of  a  publicity  agent  is  an 
attempt  to  secure  a  prime  requisite  to  the  success  of  any 
campaign, — skilful  management.  A  campaign  managed  by 
teachers  or  by  laymen,  well  intentioned  and  sympathetic  to 
the  nth  degree  but  untrained  for  the  task,  is  liable  to  lack 
just  this  essential  of  skilful  management.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  real  danger  that  the  public  may  take  affront 
at  the  efforts  of  paid  publicity  experts.  Many  citizens  will 
not  respond  whole-heartedly  to  the  leadership  of  a  person 
receiving  pay  because  of  his  special  ability  to  extract  money 
from  taxpayers.  In  any  event,  an  expert,  if  engaged,  should 
render  his  servies  as  inconspicuously  as  possible. 

The  logical  person  to  head  a  publicity  campaign  for  bet- 
ter teachers'  salaries  is  the  superintendent  of  schools.  He 
is  engaged  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  children.     When 

2  From  address  by  A.  J.  Glennie  at   1920  Pennsylvania  Schoolmen's 
Week. 
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these  interests  are  imperiled  by  the  low  salaries  paid,  it  is 
his  duty  to  direct  the  fight  against  the  enemy.  As  the 
head  of  the  school  system,  he  is  responsible  for  its  success. 
If  he  shirks  this  responsibility  in  a  salary  campaign  for  in- 
creases that  are  really  needed,  he  can  not  long  retain  the 
confidence  of  either  the  public  or  his  teachers. 

If  the  superintendent  is  the  active  leader  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  has  the  choice  of  two  courses.  He  may  be  out 
in  the  open,  or,  like  the  higher  officers  in  the  army,  he  may 
work  largely  behind  the  scenes  mapping  out  courses  of 
procedure,  seeing  that  all  sources  of  support  are  utilized, 
and  securing  competent  persons  to  carry  out  whatever 
needs  to  be  done  thru  the  press,  the  platform  and 
various  other  agencies.  If  he  follows  the  latter  course,  he 
is  less  likely  to  be  criticized  for  attempting  a  personal  tri- 
umph at  public  expense. 

In  a  campaign  of  large  proportions,  many  workers  with 
special  abilities  are  required.  Such  workers  should  include, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  speakers,  persons  who  are  com- 
petent to  prepare  forceful  press  copy,  to  solicit  or  to  prepare 
effective  advertisements  boosting  the  proposed  increases, 
to  conduct  personal  interviews,  to  circulate  petitions,  to 
distribute  campaign  literature,  and  to  get  the  voters  to  the 
polls.  Desirable  workers  of  the  various  types  are  usually 
to  be  found  among  public  spirited  and  influential  business 
men  and  leading  women  of  the  community,  the  teachers 
and  the  school  children. 

School  children  have  sometimes  been  used  advantageously. 
They  have  done  excellent  work  in  preparing  publicity  ma- 
terials and  in  carrying  campaign  literature  "to  every  home." 
The  preparation  of  the  materials  and  the  systematic  and 
effective  assistance  in  distribution  furnish  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  motivating  work  in  English  and  citizenship.  But 
it  is  more  difficult  to  use  school  children  in  a  salary  campaign 
than  in  a  building  campaign.  The  presence  of  the  teachers 
brings  in  many  chances  for  embarrassing  situations  and 
opens  the  way  for  plausible  charges  from  opponents.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  better  not  to  make  extensive  use  of  chil- 
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dren.  If  they  are  used,  care  should  be  exercised  to  see 
that  school  hours  are  not  utilized  for  distributing  the  pub- 
licity materials  so  that  teachers  can  not  be  justly  charged 
with  exploiting  the  children  for  private  ends. 

Arrangements  must  also  be  made  early  for  financing  the 
campaign.  The  money  for  this  may  come  from  four  sources, 
— the  school  board,  some  civic  organization  or  organizations, 
private  subscriptions,  or  the  teachers  themselves.  The 
school  board  can,  of  course,  not  vote  the  money  directly,  but 
it  can  give  the  equivalent  in  supplies  and  printing.  The 
most  common  way  of  securing  campaign  funds  is  the  time- 
tried  plan  used  by  any  group  striving  peaceably  for  eco- 
nomic betterment,  by  subscriptions  or  assessment  within 
the   ranks   to    be    benefited. 

IV.    THE   STRATEGY   FOR  A   SUCCESSFUI.   CAMPAIGN 

The  strategy  used  in  a  campaign  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  its  success.  At  the  outset  those  in  charge  must  decide 
whether  the  campaign  is  to  be  solely  for  increasing  salaries 
of  teachers  or  for  a  general  increase  in  school  funds.  If 
the  move  is  for  salaries  only,  they  must  decide  whether  to 
include  all  classes  of  teachers  or  only  one.  A  campaign 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  only  groups  of  teachers  may  find 
only  half-hearted  support  among  other  groups  of  teachers 
with  corresponding  action  by  adherents  of  the  latter.  Jeal- 
ousies among  different  groups  of  teachers  are  almost  sure 
to  arise,  particularly  if  success  for  one  means  less  money 
available  for  raising  salaries  of  other  groups.  In  any 
event,  the  father  of  a  high  school  boy  will  find  less  to  enthuse 
over  in  a  campaign  to  increase  the  salaries  of  elementary 
teachers  than  in  one  that  is  to  result  in  better  teachers  for 
high  school  children  as  well.  Team  work  must  be  the 
characteristic  of  efforts  to  increase  salaries.  A  campaign 
should  include  provisions  for  raising  all  the  salaries  that 
need  it,  with  a  clear  presentation  of  just  what  increases  are 
to  be  given  to  each  class. 

Once  the  exact  objective  is  determined,  definite  moves 
to  secure  favorable  action  from  the  body  having  the  power 
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to  grant  the  money  for  the  salary  increase,  may  begin.  But 
whatever  body  has  the  controlling  power,  its  utmost  desire  in 
nearly  all  cases  is  to  represent  rather  than  to  lead  the  voters. 
All  successful  strategy  in  salary  campaigns  for  teachers 
must  aim  ultimately  at  convincing  the  voters. 

Next  the  managers  must  decide  whether  to  have  a  long 
campaign,  a  short  spirited  "drive"  or  a  combination  of  the 
two.  The  course  to  pursue  will  depend  upon  previous 
efforts.  It  is  not  advisable  to  launch  a  campaign  too  sud- 
denly. Where  pains  have  been  taken  to  keep  the  people 
well  informed  on  the  school  needs,  a  long  campaign  will  be 
unnecessary.  In  too  many  communities,  however,  such 
pains  have  not  been  taken  so  that  rather  prolonged  pre- 
liminary efforts  of  a  general  nature  are  advisable.  A  sudden 
drive  is  apt  to  leave  many  voters  unmoved  and  wondering 
''why  all  this  fuss?"  The  effect  of  gradually  educating 
people  to  the  demands  of  the  situation  was  seen  in  the 
increased  ease  with  which  the  drives  for  the  later  liberty 
loans  and  war  relief,  carried. 

The  strategy  must  also  consider  all  important  classes  of 
voters.  Among  such  classes,  these  need  special  considera- 
tion :  illiterates,  non-English  speaking  people,  women,  heavy 
taxpayers,  retired  farmers,  labor  unions,  families  with  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  young  people  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty,  and  school  children.  Of  these  groups,  those 
representing  the  heavy  taxpayers  and  merchants  holding 
membership  in  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  labor 
unions,  are  for  most  cities  probably  the  most  important. 
In  fact,  an  experienced  superintendent  once  remarked  to 
one  of  the  writers  that  if  the  commercial  club  and  the  labor 
unions  get  solidly  behind  the  salary  campaign,  it  is  as 
good  as  won. 

In  securing  the  support  of  the  various  classes,  it  is  desir- 
able to  "line  up"  the  leaders  in  a  group  as  early  as  possible, 
and  to  avoid  partisanship.  The  members  of  any  group 
usually  follow  the  advice  or  example  of  a  few  leaders.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  the  greater  the  number  of  responsible 
groups  interested  in  and  working  for  a  salary  campaign, 
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the  greater  its  chances  for  success.  But  partisan  affiHation 
with  particular  elements  of  the  pubHc  whose  interests  are 
known  to  be  opposed  to  those  of  certain  other  elements,  is 
practically  sure  to  alienate  many  voters. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  much  discussion  of  better  salaries 
for  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  at  present,  any 
local  campaign  should  always  be  closely  affiliated  with  state 
and  national  drives  for  the  same  purpose.  All  achieve- 
ments in  such  drives  make  it  much  easier  for  local  efforts 
to  succeed.  In  numerous  instances,  particularly  in  smaller 
communities,  local  managers  appear  to  have  failed  to  make 
full  use  of  the  assistance  to  be  had  from  these  outside 
sources.  Most  states  have  their  own  organizations  definitely 
engaged  in  publicity  work  looking  toward  adequate  salaries. 
These  state  agencies  constantly  provide  information  for 
teachers  and  the  public  on  such  matters  as  living  costs, 
comparisons  on  earnings  in  various  occupations,  training 
required,  quality  of  service  rendered,  and  salaries  of  teach- 
ers in  different  localities. 

V.      THE   NATURE   OF  THE   APPEAI^S 

A  careful  study  of  the  salary  campaigns  so  far  under- 
taken shows  that  many  teachers  have  much  to  learn  regard- 
ing the  appeals  for  higher  salary  that  are  likely  to  succeed 
with  the  public.  From  this  study,  certain  rules  for  pro- 
cedure may  be  laid  down : 

1.  Appeal  to  all  influential  elements  of  the  public  rather 
than  to  any  one  supposedly  dominant  group.  This  was 
treated  under  the  head  of  strategy.  The  two  most  common 
cases  of  neglecting  this  caution  are,  where  teachers  organize 
with  a  labor  union  charter,  or  grade  teachers  only,  appeal 
for  salary  increases. 

2.  Take  the  attitude  that  the  people  wish  to  do  what  is  right 
for  the  schools  and  that  they  will  do  so  when  it  is  made  clear 
to  them  that  the  proposed  salary  increase  is  necessary.  In 
some  places  teachers  have  erred  in  starting  out  to  castigate 
the  pubHc.  The  facts  usually  are  that  the  citizens  have 
simply  been  so  engrossed  in  other  affairs  that  they  are 
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ignorant  of  school  needs.  When  citizens  are  thus  ignorant, 
the  blame  can  lie  with  only  one  set  of  people,  those  in 
charge  of  the  schools. 

3.  Base  the  appeal  for  the  salary  increase  primarily  upon 
the  good  of  the  children.  While  this  is  the  prime  justifica- 
tion for  all  school  expenditures,  it  has  been  often  over- 
looked. Teachers  frequently  appeal  for  higher  salaries 
largely  on  the  basis  of  their  personal  suffering.  The' average 
man  cares  no  more  for  the  suffering  of  so  many  teachers 
than  for  the  anguish  of  an  equal  number  of  other  people. 
He  can,  moreover,  feel  no  great  personal  compassion  for 
teachers,  when  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
almost  any  teacher  today  can  earn  more  money  with  less 
effort  in  many  other  lines  of  work.  But  he  is  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  his  own  children  and  of  other 
children  about  whom  he  cares.  He  can  be  readily  brought 
to  see  that  these  children  will  not  have  a  fair  chance  in  life 
without  good  schools  and  that  for  such  schools  well  paid 
teachers  are  essential. 

4.  Show  that  the  proposed  increase  is  the  only  feasible  way 
of  securing  satisfactory  teaching.  Frequently  teachers  err  in 
giving  the  public  the  impression  that  the  salary  increase 
is  necessary  to  make  them  render  full  service  to  the  schools. 
This  makes  the  average  taxpayer  believe  that  the  present 
teachers  are  not  now  doing  what  they  should.  He  at  once 
thinks  that  they  ought  to  be  replaced  with  teachers  who 
will  do  their  best.  The  appeal  for  a  salary  increase  should 
show  clearly  that  the  present  teachers  can  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  remain  at  the  present  salaries  and  that  new 
teachers  with  equal  requirements  can  not  be  obtained  for 
such  salaries.  After  suitable  preparation,  the  appeal  may 
be  written  in  letters  of  fire  with  some  such  expression  as 
that  of  Professor  E.  Iv.  Thorndike: 

"A  nation  which  lets  incapables  teach  it,  while  the  ca- 
pable men  and  women  only  feed  or  clothe  or  amuse  it,  is 
committing  intellectual  suicide." 

5.  Establish  confidence  in  the  work  done  by  the  present  staff 
of  teachers  and  the  administration  so  that  the  teachers  will 
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appear  to  deserve  the  increase.  It  is  a  serious  error  to  paint 
the  defects  of  the  present  staff  in  such  a  way  that  the  tax- 
payer's natural  reaction  is  to  demand  the  "firing"  of  such 
teachers  and  the  hiring  of  new  and  competent  ones  to  whom 
he  will  be  more  willing  to  pay  increased  salaries.  It  is  use- 
less to  expect  the  public  to  agree  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  teachers  in  service,  unless  there  is  evidence  that  they 
will  make  good  use  of  such  increases.  Thus  a  teaching 
staff  where  teachers  occasionally  go  to  summer  school  is 
more  likely  to  secure  increases  for  summer  school  atten- 
dance than  a  group  of  teachers  who  have  not  attended  for 
years.  In  the  same  way  school  systems  that  have  or  pro- 
pose to  have  a  merit  system  with  salary  increases  based 
upon  professional  growth  rather  than  upon  mere  length  of 
service,  have  a  distinct  advantage.  The  teachers  will  not 
appear  to  be  demanding  increases  under  which  they  may 
enter  upon  a  period  of  peaceful  professional  slumber.  Such 
salary  schedules  as  those  at  Omaha  and  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
and  at  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  have  much  to  commend  them 
from  this  point  of  view.  The  work  of  the  Omaha  teachers 
in  evolving  a  rating  card  brought  forth  the  following  edi- 
torial praise  in  the  June  1920,  Elementary  School  Journal: 

''It  is  a  foresighted  group  of  teachers  who  realize  that  the 
higher  salaries  which  are  now  being  paid  by  school  systems 
will  have  to  be  justified  in  the  immediate  future  by  a  clear 
showing  of  merit  in  teaching.  The  public  is  going  to  demand 
merit  systems  of  some  sort." 

6.  Utilize  opportunities  to  bring  out  the  superior  ability  and 
training  demanded  of  teachers  in  an  up-to-date  school  system. 
This  was  done  very  effectively  at  Omaha  by  showing  the 
records  of  the  high  school  teachers  on  the  army  intelligence 
tests.  The  results  showed  quite  conclusively  that  the  high 
school  teachers  made  better  records  than  army  officers, 
college  seniors  and  other  groups  of  capable  persons.  Most 
taxpayers  would  readily  conclude  from  such  a  showing  that 
salary  increases  would  be  necessary  to  retain  such  a  superior 
group  of  teachers  at  a  time  when  everyone  knows  that 
teachers  are  being  attracted  to  other  lines  by  larger  salaries. 
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7.  Show  that  the  requested  increase  in  teachers'  salaries  is 
a  reasonable  one.  This  may  be  done  by :  (a)  Comparison 
with  increases  in  teachers'  salaries  elsewhere  or  with  in- 
creases in  prices  in  general.  Such  data  as  those  prepared 
by  the  bureaus  of  educational  research  at  the  universities  of 
Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  Wisconsin 
^tate  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  by  the  National 
Education  Association,  or  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education,  are  valuable  for  this  purpose,  (b)  Comparison 
of  the  per  capita  tax  burden  and  the  amount  of  debt  with 
those  of  other  communities.  If  the  local  burden  is  large,  a 
reasonable  explanation  should  be  given.  For  example, 
teachers  who  have  been  for  years  deprived  of  their  just 
earnings  while  school  buildings  and  other  city  interests  have 
received  large  sums,  may  well  ask  for  a  large  increase  in 
salary  all  at  once  and  present  the  request  in  a  way  to  con- 
vince taxpayers  that  it  is  reasonable,  (c)  Comparison  of 
school  expenditures  with  expenditures  for  various  other 
civic  purposes.  Private  expenditures  for  various  items  may 
also  be  made  known.  Superintendent  McCormick  of  La* 
Crosse,  for  instance,  showed  that  the  expenditures  of  high 
school  students  for  luxuries  like  ice  cream,  sodas,  chewing 
gum  and  moving  picture  shows  would  for  one  year  total 
several  thousand  dollars  more  than  the  pay  roll  for  their 
teachers. 

8.  Appeal  to  the  parental  solicitude  which  normal  parents 
have  for  their  children.  Parents  of  children  in  school  can  be 
urged  to  aggressive  action  where  the  welfare  of  their  chil- 
dren demands  better  salaries  for  teachers  at  once.  They 
may  be  indifferent  before  their  children  start  to  school  or 
after  school  is  completed. 

9.  Appeal  to  the  mothering  instinct  in  women.  This  pro- 
cedure will,  of  course,  avail  with  women  who  have  children 
in  school.  But  it  may  also  be  utilized  for  all  women  club 
members  without  children.  The  latter  women,  if  properly 
approached,  may  be  aroused  to  vigorous  action  in  behalf 
of  better  teaching  for  children,  especially  in  kindergarten 
and  lower  grade  work. 
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10.  Appeal  to  civic  pride.  This  is  especially  effective  with 
commercial  clubs,  civic  clubs  like  Rotary  and  Kiwanis, 
women's  organizations,  associations  of  ministers  and  with 
all  other  thoughtful  and  progressive  citizens.  Young  people 
and  children  are  particularly  sensitive  to  any  appeal  to 
make  their  city  as  good  as  some  neighboring  city.  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  imbue  all  of  these  groups  with  the  idea  of  wanting 
just  as  much  to  be  proud  of  the  quaUty  of  teaching  in  the 
city's  schools  as  they  ordinarily  are  of  its  bank  clearings, 
industries,  paved  streets,  low  death  rate,  number  of  auto- 
mobiles, social  functions,  athletic  teams  and  general  reputa- 
tion for  progressiveness. 

VI.  HOW  TO  PRESENT  THE  VARIOUS  APPEAI^S  TO  THE  PUBUC 

The  most  successful  campaigns  for  teachers'  salaries  da 
not  appear  to  evolve  many  new  or  startling  appeals. 
Instead  the  energy  goes  mainly  into  handling  skilfully  the 
"good  old  stand-bys"  which  are  made  very  concrete  and 
forceful.  The  success  of  this  procedure  seems  to  be  due 
to  utilizing  fully  all  possible  worthy  avenues  of  approach  to 
the  public,  to  selecting  forceful  illustrations,  and  to  paying 
great  care  to  "form"  in  presentation. 

For  instruments  and  avenues  of  approach  to  the  public, 
meetings  and  speakers  come  first.  The  best  procedure  dur- 
ing a  campaign  is  to  send  speakers  to  meetings  called  for 
other  purposes,  to  see  to  it  that  no  meeting  of  any  impor- 
tance is  called  in  the  city  without  some  competent  person 
there  to  press  the  cause  of  the  children  for  whom  better 
paid  teachers  are  necessary.  All  the  devices  of  the  war 
period  with  its  four-minute  men  and  school  children  can 
be  employed.  The  support  of  the  press  should  be  secured 
early  for  presenting  reports,  results  of  surveys,  explanations 
and  at  the  last  for  refutation  of  objections.  In  some  places 
a  school  paper  may  be  profitably  established.  Merchants 
may  be  induced  to  contribute  advertisements  or  advertis- 
ing space  for  the  school  cause  just  as  they  did  for  the  liberty 
loans.  The  usual  letter  and  return  postal  devices  may  be 
employed. 
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Objective  demonstrations  of  the  advantages  of  good  teach- 
ing are  especially  effective.     These  may  be  made  in  down- 
town show  windows,  or  at  the  schools  on  occasions  when^ 
prominent  men  and  women  are  invited  to  come  and  see  foi 
themselves  what  can  be  done  in  good  teaching.     The  school' 
pageant,  Light,  devised  by  Miss  Bryce  of  Cleveland,  has  a 
most  forceful  presentation  of  the  difference  between  modern^ 
socialized  recitation  work  under  a  good  teacher  and  that 
under  a  poorly  paid  and  incompetent  instructor.     After^ 
these  exhibitions  or  illustrations  have  been  made,  endorse- 
ments can  be  secured  from  prominent  people  and  published 
where  they  will  affect  the  followers  which  every  leader  always 
has  in  one  or  more  groups  with  which  he  is  associated. 

The  advantages  of  any  good  teaching  in  the  school  sys- 
tem are  certain  to  be  well  known  to  the  parents  of  most  of 
the  school  children.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  children  can 
be  doing  good,  ''live"  work  at  school  without  talking  favor- 
ably about  it  at  home.  Consequently,  the  teachers  can 
some  months  ahead  very  profitably  devote  some  energy  to 
explaining  to  children  the  aim  of  the  school  work  and  to 
sending  the  children  home  enthusiastic  over  the  solid  worth 
of  the  teaching  they  receive  at  school.  Commencement 
exercises  in  some  cities  have  been  very  profitably  utilized 
by  having  different  classes  give  exhibitions  of  the  kind  of 
work  they  have  had  in  high  school,  explaining  its  value  to 
the  pupils  and  its  probable  use  in  later  life.  Many  a  parent 
who  has  been  to  such  a  commencement  leaves  with  a  far 
different  dea  of  the  purpose  of  various  high  school  subjects, 
as  well  as  of  the  quality  of  teaching  done. 

Other  devices  for  reaching  the  public  include  advance 
polling,  personal  campaigning  and  the  utilization  of  many 
active  workers.  Enough  active  workers  to  reach  all  parts 
of  the  field  should  be  selected  because  of  special  fitness  to 
influence  organizations  or  large  numbers  of  voters.  Repre- 
sentative women,  publicity  workers,  carriers  and  distributors 
of  literature,  speakers  and  trained  interviewers  have  been 
found  valuable. 

The  kinds  of  appeals  to  use  have  been  indicated  in  a  pre- 
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vious  section.  In  presenting  them  the  principles  of  all 
good  argumentation  or  persuasion  should  be  followed  by- 
establishing  confidence  in  the  work  of  the  schools;  present- 
ing the  facts  that  form  the  basis  for  the  conclusions  advo- 
cated ;  showing  clearly  what  the  proposed  increases  in  salary 
will  accomplish;  treating  cost  phases  adequately  and  hon- 
estly but  only  after  a  desire  for  the  better  things  for  which 
the  money  needed  has  been  aroused;  using  timely  illustra- 
tions ;  and  being  ready  with  a  dignified  and  forceful  rebuttal 
lor  any  possible  real  objections. 

In  preparing  material  to  reach  the  public  thru  the  eye, 
special  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  force  and  effective- 
ness, to  translate  statistics  and  to  minimize  cost.  Such 
material  may  be  made  interesting  and  forceful  for  the  public 
by  the  use  of  attractive  titles,  striking  pictures  and  car- 
toons, large  type,  plenty  of  white  space,  brevity,  good 
sequence  of  articles,  sufficient  repetition,  reiteration,  slogans 
and  similar  devices.^ 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  use  comparatively  few 
statistics,  and  to  present  them  forcefully.  They  may  best 
be  presented  thru  good  tabulations,  graphs,  or  word 
translations.  Very  often  a  word  translation  is  the  most 
effective  device  because  it  can  be  easily  remembered  and 
quoted.^ 

Finally,  in  presenting  material  to  the  public,  it  is  well  to 
follow  the  practise  of  the  best  salesmen  in  business.  They 
first  create  the  desire  for  their  goods  before  they  ever  think 
of  mentioning  the  price.  The  publicity  material  for  better 
salaries  should  not  stress  cost  features  until  after  a  strong 
desire  for  better  teaching  has  been  aroused.  Then  the  cost 
should  be  presented  truthfully  but  deliberately  minimized. 
This  can  be  most  easily  done  by  translating  the  total  cost, 
which  may  be  a  large  sum,  into  the  cost  per  day  or  small 

3  Sources  for  ideas  on  this  are:  A.  B.  C.  of  Exhibit  Planning  by  E.  G. 
and  M.  B.  Routzahn  (Russell  Sage  Foundation);  Publicity  Campaigns  for 
Better  School  Support  by  Carter  Alexander  and  W.  W.  Theisen  (Bulletin  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction);  and  School  Life, 
various  issues  (published  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education). 

*  See  also  Carter  Alexander,  School  Statistics  and  Publicity. 
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unit  of  time.  Thus  in  a  campaign  for  better  salaries  for 
instructors  in  the  county  training  schools  of  Wisconsin  tJie 
past  year,  the  county  expenditures  were  turned  into  the 
number  of  eggs  per  thousand  dollars  of  assessed  valuation. 
The  typical  county  expenditure  for  its  school  was  thus 
found  to  be  the  price  of  one  egg  per  thousand  dollars  per 
year.  The  opponents  of  the  increase  found  this  presenta- 
tion a  difficult  one  with  which  to  deal,  because  after  it  had 
been  made,  they  were  liable  to  be  laughed  at  when  they 
spoke  of  the  high  cost  of  the  local  training  school. 

Carter  Alexander 

W.  W.  Theisen 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


Ill 

ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  OF  A  STATE  SALARY 

LAW^ 

There  is  much  interest  today  in  the  question  of  adequate 
salaries  for  teachers;  there  is  more  interest  in  making  these 
salaries  the  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Nation's 
teachers,  but  there  is  most  interest  in  how  these  two  ends 
may  be  accomplished.  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  state 
salary  legislation. 

There  is  no  need  to  justify  participation  by  the  State  in 
the  control  of  education.  This  principle  is  so  universally 
accepted  among  the  states  that  the  main  question  now  is — 
how  can  the  state  best  participate  in  the  control  and  en- 
couragement of  its  educational  system  in  order  that  the 
efficiency  of  that  system  may  be  most  effectively  increased? 
Neither  is  it  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  that  an  educa- 
tional emergency  exists  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  all  aware  that  there  are  many  vital  problems 
confronting  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  know 
that  these  problems  of  social  readjustment,  political  and 
economic  reorganization,  are  not  going  to  be  permanently 
solved  within  the  next  ten  years.  Realizing  this,  we  know 
that  many  of  the  controlling  votes  in  the  final  settlement 
of  these  questions  will  be  cast  by  the  children  who  are  now 
in  school.  We  further  realize  that  fotu-fifths  of  these  chil- 
dren are  being  taught  by  immature  and  untrained  teach- 
ers. What  opportunity  can  these  teachers  offer  their 
pupils  for  a  worthwhile  study  of  the  essential  principles 
of  a  great  democracy?  How  can  these  future  citizens  be 
instructed  in  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship, in  the  need  for  and  means  of  securing  social  coopera- 
tion, and  in  the  necessary  respect  for  the  welfare  of  the 

^  A  paper  read  at  Schoolmen's  Week,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  April 
8th,  1920. 
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group  when  even  their  teachers  are  too  young,  too  pro- 
vincial and  too  poorly  informed  to  realize  these  principles?' 
As  a  people  we  have  invested  heavily  in  our  public  schools 
and  trusted  them  to  carry  out  our  ideals,  we  now  face  the 
problem  of  losing  the  benefits  of  a  large  part  of  that  invest- 
ment because  of  our  unwillingness  to  add  enough  more  to 
it  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  intended  purpose.  Every- 
one will  agree  that  the  immediate  point  of  attack  is  the 
teacher.  We  all  admire  the  splendid  enthusiasm  and  the 
idealism  of  that  state  commissioner  who  wants  to  recruit 
the  teaching  profession  on  the  basis  of  patriotic  service, 
and  yet  I  firmly  believe  that  the  present  teaching  corps 
can  not  be  improved  nor  recruited  in  sufficient  numbers 
from  the  kind  of  men  and  women  we  ought  to  have  in  teach- 
ing, unless  it  can  be  made  as  financially  attractive  as  the 
other  lines  of  work  into  which  these  people  may  go.  It 
seems  almost  useless  to  try  to  improve  our  present  condi- 
tions by  means  of  state  legislation  that  might  increase  the 
amount  of  preparation  required  of  teachers  or  establish 
longer  school  terms  without,  at  the  same  time,  making  it 
financially  worthwhile  for  people  to  properly  prepare  for 
this  work.  If  the  state  expects  to  improve  the  condition 
of  its  schools,  there  is  no  more  logical  point  at  which  to 
begin  than  in  the  improvement  of  teachers'  salaries,  since 
this  is  the  largest  single  item  of  expense  and  is  fundamental 
in  the  attraction  of  stronger  men  and  women  to  teaching. 


I.    GENERAIv   PRINCIPLES 

In  presenting  the  essential  features  of  a  state  salary  law 
there  are  nine  elements  which  are  generally  enough  ac- 
cepted to  be  called  principles  underlying  the  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries.  These  should  govern  all  salary  legisla- 
tion, whether  state  or  local.     Briefly  stated,  they  are: 

1.  The  more  and  the  better  the  academic  and  professional  preparation 
a  teacher  has,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  salary  he  should  receive. 

2.  The  more  successful  experience  a  teacher  has  had  in  the  particular 
field  in  which  he  is  working,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  salary  he 
should  receive. 

3.  Every  teacher  is  entitled  to  a  minimum  salary  which   will  provide 
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a  living  wage  for  twelve  months  and  at  a  standard  of  living  which  will  attract 
young  people  of  refinement  and  ability  to  teaching. 

4.  Every  successful  teacher  should  find  it  possible  to  pass  from  a  mere 
living  wage  to  an  "economic  independence  wage"  and  from  that  to  a  "cul- 
tural wage."  (The  first  of  these,  the  "economic  independence  wage,"  should 
provide  the  teacher  with  a  salary  adequate  to  meet  his  necessary  expenses 
and  those  of  his  dependents,  with  leeway  enough  to  provide  for  necessary 
professional  advancement  and  above  that  a  margin  of  saving  for  insurance 
and  investment.  The  second,  or  "cultural  wage,"  should  be  enough  to  pro- 
vide for  economic  independence  and  still  allow  for  travel,  additional  study, 
the  best  in  music,  literature,  art,  etc.,  thus  to  keep  the  teacher,  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  in  the  social  inheritance  of  the  race.) 

5.  Salaries  should  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  city  and  in  relation 
to  the  cost  of  living  as  influenced  by  this  element. 

6.  Salary  increases  and  attainable  maximums  should  be  so  arranged 
that  they  (a)  offer  a  career  in  teaching,  (6)  induce  the  best  young  men  and 
women  from  the  high  schools  to  enter  the  work,  and  (c)  secure  constant  im- 
provement during  the  time  of  teaching. 

7.  Other  elements  being  the  same,  the  teacher  in  the  grades  should  re- 
ceive as  much  salary  as  the  teacher  in  any  other  school  division. 

8.  There  should  be  enough  flexibility  in  any  salary  schedule  to  provide 
extra  pay  for  teachers  of  extra  ability.  The  realization  that  hard  conscientious 
work,  increasing  experience,  and  continued  educational  advancement  may  be 
rewarded  by  extra  returns  as  in  other  branches  of  work,  will  be  a  large  factor 
in  bringing  capable  people  into  teaching. 

9.  In  any  established  salary  schedule,  it  will  allow  greater  freedom  in 
its  application,  if  elaborate  distinctions  are  not  made  between  all  the  classes 
of  special  teachers,  supervisors,  assistants,  and  others.  If  the  schedule  pro- 
vides an  adequate  living  wage  for  all  employees,  it  is  very  easy  to  adjust  the 
salaries  of  any  teachers  whose  special  work  demands  additional  ability  or 
preparation.  For  example,  it  would  be  easier  and  just  as  equitable,  if  a  board 
should  demand  that  all  teachers  of  open  air  classes  or  of  cardiac  classes  should 
have  training  in  nursing  in  addition  to  their  other  preparation,  to  pay  them 
$200  or  $300  in  addition  to  the  salary  they  would  receive  as  regular  teachers. 

II.      SPECIFIC   PROVISIONS 

While  it  is  desirable  that  all  of  these  principles  be  kept 
in  mind  when  a  state  salary  law  is  being  drafted,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  leave  some  of  them  for  local  settlement, 
as  for  example,  "the  higher  rewards  for  unusual  abihty" 
or  ''any  distinction  between  men  and  women  for  the  same 
kind  of  work."  It  is,  however,  highly  desirable  that  as 
many  of  these  principles  as  possible  be  made  matters  of 
legal  record,  in  order  that  the  various  educational  units 
may  concern  themselves  with  the  extent  of  their  applica- 
tion rather  than  with  debates  as  to  whether  they  should  be 
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applied.  To  this  end,  I  shall  suggest  some  more  specific 
considerations  which  exemplify  some  of  these  principles' 
and  which  might  well  be  incorporated  into  a  salary  law  for  j 
state. 

SUGGESTED     STANDARDS    FOR    SALARY    SCHEDULES 


For  cities  with  over 
1 00.000  population 


For  cities  between 
100,000  and  5,000 


For  cities  and  villages 
with  less  than  5,000 


Professional 
Preparation 


Mini- 
mum 


Annual 

In- 
crease 


Maxi- 
mum 


Mini- 
mum 


Annual 

In-       Maxi- 
crease    mum 


Mmi- 
mum 


Annual 

In-         Maxi- 
crease     mum 


Class 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Class 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

CLASSROOM   TEACHERS 

Class  I $iioo  5x$75  $1475  $iooo  5x$5o  $1250 

II.  $1400  6x$i5o$230o  1200  6x125  1950  HOC  6x100  1700 

III.  1800  10x175  3550  1600  10x150  3100  1500  10x125  2750 

IV.  2000  10x175  3750  1800  10x150  3300  1700  10x125  2950 
V.   2400  10x175  4150  2200  10x150  3700 

(')    HEADS   OF   DEPARTMENTS   IN   JUNIOR   AND    SENIOR   HIGH   SCHOOLS    ('') 

$1700  8x$i25  $2700  $1500  8x$ioo  $2300 

$2500  iox$i75  $4250  2200  lox  150  3700  2000  lox  125  3250 
2700  lox  175  4450  2400  lox  150  3900  2200  lox  125  3450 
3100  lox  175  4850  2800  lox  150  4300   

SPECIAL  SUPERVISORS 
$1500  8x$200  $3100  $1300  8x$i75  $2700  $1200  8x$i50$2400 
2000  I  ox  250  4500  1800  I  ox  200  3800  1700  I  ox  175  3450 
2200  lox  250  4700  2000  lox  200  4000  1900  lox  175  3650 
2600  lox  250  5100  2400  lox  200  4400 

PRINCIPALS,    ELEMENTARY    (nON-TEACHING)    (^)    1 5    REGULAR   CLASSROOMS 

OR  LESS 

Class  II.  $2000  4x$300  $3200  $1800  4x$2 50  $2800  $1700  4x$200  $2500 

III.  24005x350  4150  22005x300  3700  21005x250  3350 

IV.  2600  6x  350  4700  2400  6x  300  4200  2300  6x  250  3800 
V.   3000  7X  350  5450  2800  7x  300  4900 

PRINCIPALS,  ELEMENTARY  (nON-TEACHING)    1 6  OR  MORE  REGULAR  CLASSROOMS^ 
JUNIOR   AND   SENIOR   HIGH   SCHOOLS.      ENROLL.    LESS   THAN   50O  (") 

Class  II.  $2400  4x$300  $3600  $2200  4x$25o  $3200  $2100  4x$2oo  $2900 

III.  3000  5x  350  4750  2800  5x  300  4300  2700  5x  250  3950 

IV.  3200  6x  350  5300  3000  6x  300  4800  2900  6x  250  4400 
V.  3600  7x  350  6050  3400  7x  300  5500  3300  7x  250  5050 

PRINCIPALS,  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  H.  S.       ENROLL.  BETWEEN  50O  AND  I200 

PUPILS  (") 
$3000  4x$3oo  $4200  $2800  4x$250  $3800  $2700  4X$200  $3500 
3600  5X  350  5350  3400  5x  300  4900  3300  5X  250  4550 
3800  6x  350  5900  3600  6x  300  5400  3500  6x  250  5000 


Class  II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 


4200  7x  350  6650  4000  7x  300  6100  3900  7x  250  5650 
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PRINCIPALS,     SENIOR     HIGH     SCHOOLS.      ENROLL.     BETWEEN     I200     AND     250O 

PUPILS 

Class  III.  $4000  5x$35o  $575o  $3800  5x$300  $5300  $3700  5x$25o  $4950 

IV.   4200  6x  350  6300  4000  6x  300  5800  3900  6x  250  5400 

V.   4600  7x  350  7050  4400  7x  300  6500  4300  7x  250  6050 

PRINCIPALS,     SENIOR    HIGH    SCHOOLS.      ENROLL.     MORE    THAN    2500    PUPILS 

Class  IV.    $4600  6x$35o  $6700  $4400  6x$3oo  $6200  $4300  6x$25o  $5800 
V.      5000  7x  350    7450    4800  7x  300    6900    4700  7x  250    6450 

(a)  Class  I,  Graduates  of  H.  S.,  with  additional  6  weeks  of  professional 
training.  (Abolished  as  soon  as  possible.)  Class  II,  Graduates  of  standard 
Normal  Schools  (2  years  beyond  H.  S.).  Class  III,  A.B.,  B.S.,  or  its  equivalent 
from  approved  schools  or  colleges.  Class  IV,  A.M.,  or  its  equivalent.  Class 
V,  Ph.D.,  or  its  equivalent. 

(b)  Heads  of  departments  have  at  least  3  years'  experience  before  re- 
ceiving  minimum   for   that   schedule. 

(c)  Class  II  teachers  should  not  teach  or  be  principals  of  senior  high 
schools. 

(d)  Teaching  principals  should  receive  an  additional  $200  to  $500  an- 
nually. 

I.  The  three  most  fundamental  things  which  any  state 
regulation  of  teachers'  salaries  should  recognize  are:  (a) 
differences  in  amount  and  quality  of  preparation;  (6) 
differences  in  amount  of  successful  teaching  experience; 
and  (c)  differences  in  the  cost  of  living  in  various  communi- 
ties. 

(a)  It  is  time  now  that  all  states  officially  recognize  that  additional 
preparation  in  and  of  itself  represents  additional  investment  of  time,  wages 
lost,  and  money  spent,  in  preparing  for  the  business  of  teaching — that  most 
important  of  all  forms  of  public  service — and  as  an  additional  investment 
it  entitles  the  investor  to  a  larger  return  in  the  shape  of  salary  received.  A 
second  reason  for  using  this  as  a  basis  for  salary  distinctions  is  that  it  is  one 
of  the  elements  making  for  improved  teaching  which  can  be  more  accurately 
measured  than  many  of  the  others. 

(b)  One  unquestioned  reason  why  teaching  is  such  a  transient  profession, 
why  our  entire  teaching  force  has  to  be  recruited  every  four  or  five  years 
and  why  so  few  people  are  willing  to  prepare  adequately  for  this  work  is  be- 
cause there  is  so  Httle  recognition  of  the  value  of  experience.  Many  cities 
in  this  country  say  to  their  teachers,  "Now  that  you  have  taught  in  our  city 
for  a  year  and  have  begun  to  know  our  particular  needs  and  have  adjusted 
your  teaching  methods  and  your  mode  of  Hving  to  those  needs,  and  now  that 
you  are  better  able  to  see  the  points  of  special  emphasis  for  the  next  year's 
work,  we  will  show  our  appreciation  of  your  work  by  offering  you  the  oppor- 
tunity to  return  and,  should  you  so  decide,  an  increase  of  $2.50  a  month." 
Is  the  case  much  less  ridiculous  if  the  $2.50  is  $5  00?  Four-fifths  of  the 
teachers    of    the    country    in    191 8-1 9    did    not    receive    annual    increases 
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larger  than  this.  There  should  be  enough  increases  promised  teachers,  and 
these  should  be  large  enough  in  amount  to  make  it  desirable  for  them  to  stay 
in  the  work  and  thus  save  to  the  country  the  value  of  their  experience. 
Under  the  present  system  teachers  are  just  about  at  the  point  of  their  maxi- 
mum efficiency  when  for  one  reason  or  another  they  leave  teaching. 

(c)  Even  tho  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  cities  has  enabled  them 
to  pay  higher  salaries  than  in  the  smaller  towns  and  in  the  rural  districts, 
these  salaries  have  generally  not  been  enough  larger  to  pay  for  the  additional 
cost  of  living  in  the  larger  places.  The  cities  have  been  able  to  get  teachers 
from  the  smaller  places  because  the  salaries  of  the  smaller  places  were  so  un- 
reasonably low.  When  all  salaries  are  placed  high  enough  to  enable  every 
teacher  to  obtain  a  living  wage  and  when  some  adjustment  is  made  to  the 
higher  cost  of  living  in  certain  communities,  the  small  place  will  have  a  more 
equal  chance  with  the  city  and  yet  the  teacher  in  the  city  will  not  have  to 
spend  her  entire  salary  for  the  privilege  of  teaching  there.  No  teacher  in 
any  place  can  render  the  kind  of  service  she  should  when  all,  and  sometimes 
more  than  all,  of  her  salary  goes  into  mere  living  expenses. 

2.  The  second  consideration  which  should  influence  any 
salary  legislation  for  the  state  is  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion of  teacher  certification.  If  the  state  is  to  interest 
itself  in  teachers'  salaries,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
in  a  position  to  determine  and  standardize  the  conditions 
of  certification.  A  certificate  should  show  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  teacher  and  would  therefore  indicate  the  class  of 
that  teacher  in  the  schedule.  There  are  some  principles 
or  practises  involved  in  teacher  certification  which  should 
be  observed  if  the  salary  schedule  is  in  any  way  affected 
by  the  certificate  held.     These  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

(a)  All  certificates  should  be  issued  by  the  state  department,  and  be 
valid  in  any  part  of  the  state,  for  the  work  specified. 

(b)  Certificates  should  be  given  without  examination  to  applicants  who 
have  completed  prescribed  courses  in  schools  and  colleges  approved  by  the 
state  department  of  education. 

(c)  All  examinations,  for  certificates,  when  necessary,  should  be  prepared 
by,  given  under  the  direction  of,  and  corrected  by  the  state  department  of 
education.  Only  by  such  methods  as  these  can  you  avoid  having  as  many 
different  standards  as  there  are  counties,  with  a  retarding  lowering  of 
standards  in  certain  counties,  where  for  any  reason  the  conditions  are  less 
desirable  for  teachers  and  where  the  shortage  will  consequently  be  greater. 

3.  The  third  consideration  in  a  state  salary  law  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  minimal  requirements  of  preparation 
for  teachers.  These  should  be  set  just  as  high  as  is  possi- 
ble for  the  state  at  the  time  the  law  is  passed,  without  ser- 
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iously  endangering  the  supply  of  teachers  and  without 
making  the  cost  of  preparation  prohibitive  in  terms  of  the 
returns  to  be  obtained.  More  than  half  of  the  teachers  of 
the  country  are  admittedly  unprepared  for  their  work. 
The  normal  schools  have  fallen  off  in  their  enrollment 
and  relatively  few  of  the  better  students  of  the  high  schools 
are  entering  teaching.  It  seems  advisable  that  the  state 
should  go  on  record  to  the  effect  that  after  a  given  date 
(not  too  far  in  the  future)  every  teacher  certificated  should  at 
least  be  a  graduate  of  a  standard  normal  school.  This 
should  represent  at  least  six  years'  work  beyond  the  com- 
pletion of  the  eighth  grade.  If  the  state  establishes  a  salary 
schedule  liberal  enough  to  attract  young  men  and  women 
to  teaching,  they  will  immediately  start  preparation  and 
the  supply  will  be  present  when  the  new  standards  are 
put  into  effect.  The  supply  will  never  be  met  by  reversing 
this  order  of  procedure  and  raising  standards  first  with  only 
an  indefinite  promise  of  adequate  pay  afterwards. 

4.  The  fourth  element  to  be  made  part  of  a  state  salary 
law  is  that  of  determining  the  state's  standard  in  salary 
schedules.  These  standards  will  always  need  adjustment. 
If  a  time  should  come  when  the  supply  of  teachers  is  larger 
than  the  demand  for  new  ones,  it  will  easily  be  possible  to 
raise  the  standards  of  preparation  for  the  same  salaries, 
so  there  need  be  no  fear  on  the  part  of  any  taxpayer  that  a 
plan  of  this  kind  would  provide  for  outlays  without  safe- 
guarding the  quality  of  the  service  to  be  received  in  return. 

5.  The  fifth  element  to  be  provided  for  in  a  state  salary 
law  concerns  itself  with  the  number  and  amounts  of  the 
possible  salary  increases  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
may  be  received.  Petty  penuriousness  in  this  matter  re- 
sults in  a  belittling  of  the  importance  of  teaching  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  might  otherwise  enter  it.  The  policy 
of  giving  small  increases  and  spreading  them  over  a  period 
of  many  years,  in  order  to  reach  a  very  inadequate  and  un- 
inviting maximum,  has  been  one  of  the  serious  handicaps 
to  teaching  efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undesira- 
ble to  have  the  matter  of  receiving  increases  so  automatic 
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that  the  teacher  feels  he  is  entitled  to  the  increase  no  mat- 
ter how  well  or  how  poorly  he  does  his  work.  An  increase] 
in  salary  should  always  be  a  recognition  of  greater  service 
rendered  and  it  should  always  be  possible  for  local  school 
authorities  to  withhold  an  increase  or  any  part  of  it,  when 
in  their  judgment  it  had  not  been  earned.  Such  with- 
holding should  only  be  done  after  the  teacher  had  been 
properly  warned  that  his  work  was  not  satisfactory  or  was 
not  up  to  the  standard  of  past  performances,  and  should 
be  made  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  new  contract.  There 
should  also  be  a  provision  that  such  withholding  should 
not  prevent  the  teacher  from  ultimately  reaching  the  maxi- 
mum for  his  class. 

6.  The  sixth  element  in  a  state  salary  law,  namely,  the 
support  of  education  by  the  state,  is  one  that  practically, 
all  the  states  have  accepted  in  theory,  but  have  done  very 
little  with  in  practise,  especially  where  it  involved  the  levy- 
ing of  taxes  for  that  purpose.  The  state  is  responsible 
for  its  schools.  It  has  assumed  that  responsibility  as  farj 
as  educational  laws  are  concerned.  It  has  established] 
standards  and  has  supervised  the  work  thruout  the  state 
to  see  that  those  standards  have  been  met.  It  has  done 
relatively  little  to  make  the  meeting  of  those  standards 
financially  possible.  The  state  should  assume  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  maintenance  cost  of  the  public  i 
schools  than  has  been  customary.  Since  teachers'  salaries! 
form  by  far  the  largest  item  in  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  a  school  system,  and  since  it  is  also  the  item  thru  which 
the  greatest  influence  for  bettering  the  schools  may  be  ex- 
erted, it  would  seem  that  the  state  might  well  start  a  pro- 
gram of  increased  financial  support  in  connection  with  a 
state  adopted  salary  schedule.  It  is  my  opinion  that  of 
the  money  spent  in  the  state  for  the  salaries  of  teachers 
and  supervisors,  the  state  could  very  profitably  pay  one 
half  or  more. 

7.  The  seventh  element  to  be  included  in  state  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  has, to  do  with  the  state's  responsi- 
bility to  insure  equality  of  educational  opportunity  to  each 
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of  its  citizens.  Even  should  the  state  adopt  the  plan  of 
paying  half  the  salaries  of  teachers  according  to  an  adopted 
salary  schedule,  it  would  only  partially  correct  the  very 
great  inequalities  which  now  exist.  It  is  easy  to  find  town- 
ships in  the  same  county  where  the  tax  burden  for  schools 
is  from  five  to  nine  times  as  heavy  in  one  as  in  another. 
In  19 1 8  one  township  levied  a  tax  of  2  .5  mills  and  paid  its 
women  teachers  an  average  of  $85 .  14  per  month,  and  in 
another  township  in  the  same  county  a  tax  of  17.0  mills, 
nearly  seven  times  as  much,  was  levied  and  an  average 
salary  of  only  $53.00  paid.  In  the  same  year  there  were 
counties  in  which  the  median  tax  levied  was  only  a  little 
more  than  5 .  o  mills,  while  in  others  it  was  more  than  20 .  o 
mills  and  smaller  salaries  paid.  It,  therefore,  seems  ad- 
visable for  the  state  to  provide  or  set  aside  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  Opportunity  Fund  or  Equalization 
Fund,  which  shall  be  used  by  the  state  department  of 
education  to  equalize  the  burden  of  supporting  good  schools. 
The  size  of  such  a  fund  would  have  to  be  determined  by 
the  state  department,  but  it  would  need  to  be  large  enough 
to  make  the  maintenance  cost  nearly  equal  to  the  various 
districts. 

The  entire  cost  of  "capital  outlays"  for  buildings,  grounds, 
etc.,  may  well  be  left  to  the  individual  communities.  The 
type  of  building  provided  and  the  adequacy  of  its  arrange- 
ment is  an  item,  second  in  importance  only  to  the  teachers' 
salaries,  in  determining  the  quality  of  the  education  which 
will  be  provided  in  any  community.  By  leaving  this  im- 
portant matter  entirely  to  the  districts,  a  large  premium 
is  put  upon  local  initiative  and  an  intelligent  community 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  school  is  practically  insured. 

8.  The  eighth  element  to  be  included  in  a  state  salary 
law  is  the  provision  of  a  plan  for  encouraging  teachers  to 
advance  their  preparation,  while  actually  teaching,  by  en- 
couraging attendance  at  accredited  or  approved  summer 
schools.  Under  normal  conditions,  when  an  adequate 
salary  schedule  is  in  operation,  this  matter  may  well  be 
cared  for  bv  the  cities,  but  after  a  state  has  made  material 
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increases  in  standards  and  for  the  few  succeeding   years] 
a  large  number  of  teachers  are  interested  in  preparing  to} 
meet  those  standards,  the  state  could  profitably  subsidize; 
such  summer  work.     An  additional  year  of  training  has 
been  valued  at  $200  in  the  schedule  proposed.     It  would 
then  seem  advisable  to  increase  a  teacher's  scheduled  salary] 
by  $50  for  each  of  at  least  four  summer  sessions  attended, 
provided  that  during  each  summer  credit  for  one-fourth 
of  a  year's  work  is  earned  in  courses  approved  by  the  super- 
intendent under  whom  the  teacher  works. 
.  9.  The  ninth  and  last  element  which  should  be  incorpo- 
rated in  every  state  law  establishing  standards,  especially] 
those  relative  to  salaries,  is  the  definite  provision  that  anyj 
district  or  taxing  unit  may,  by  locally  assessed  taxes,  payi 
its  teachers  more  than  the  schedule  provided  by  the  state 
for  districts  of  that  size.     This  would  make  it  possible  for 
any  particular  district  to  outline  a  progressive  program  in 
education  and  secure  the  services  of  persons  capable  of  j 
successfully  doing  the  desired  work.     It  should  be  possi-j 
ble  for  a  city  to  adopt  the  entire  schedule  provided  fori 
larger  districts,  or  else  to  pay  higher  salaries  for  some  special! 
forms  of  work  and  remain  on  the  regular  schedule  for  all 
others.     This  provision  enables  any  community  to  have  asj 
good  schools  as  it  desires  and  is  willing  to  pay  for. 


In  proposing  the  various  elements  which  should  be  con-] 
sidered  in  framing  any  state  salary  legislation,  the  proposals 
in  most  part  have  purposely  been  made  very  general  in 
nature.     The  framing  of  a  salary  law  for  a  state  should  be, 
done  in  the  light  of  all  the  conditions  existing  in  that  state. 
For  that  reason,  it  can  best  be  done  by  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education,  which,  with  its  coordinating  view  of 
the  entire  state,  will  see  that  every  section  and  every  in- 
terest   is    properly    represented.     The    establishment    ofj 
standards  of  preparation  required  for  teachers;  the  dates 
when   those   standards   can  be   enforced;  the  determining 
of  the  number,   kind,   and  duration  of  certificates  to  be^ 
issued;  the  provision  of  two,  three,  or  more  schedules  to 
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adjust  to  living  costs,  and  the  placing  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts upon  these  schedules;  the  extent  to  which  the  state 
will  participate  in  the  actual  support  of  education  and  other 
similar  phases  of  a  comprehensive  state  salary  law,  should 
be  established  by  the  state  department,  after  careful  in- 
vestigations have  been  made,  where  possible,  and  after 
representative  educational  leaders  have  been  called  into 
conference  upon  the  several  provisions.  Interstate  con- 
ferences upon  these  questions  will  be  almost  necessary, 
because,  while  final  authority  for  determining  educational 
policies  must  rest  with  the  particular  state,  many  of  the 
items  that  have  been  discussed  will  be  greatly  affected  by 
what  is  being  done  in  other  states,  especially  neighboring 
ones. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  realize  as  never  before 
the  need  for  thoughtful  well  informed  citizens.  We  have 
not  avoided,  nor  can  we  hope  to  avoid,  exposure  to  many 
or  all  of  the  destructive  forces  of  extreme  radicalism  and 
social  unrest.  We  have  a  part  to  play  in  the  family  of 
nations  and  an  ideal  of  government  to  justify  before  the 
court  of  international  public  opinion.  The  way  this  part 
is  played  and  that  ideal  justified  will  depend  more  upon  the 
training  received  by  the  children  in  school  now  than  upon 
any  actions  by  our  present  legislators.  As  a  nation,  we 
are  today  intensely  interested  in  our  schools  and  in  hav- 
ing the  product  of  those  schools  thinking  Americans.  We 
can  have  that  product  from  our  schools  only  by  having  as 
teachers  healthful,  happy,  mature,  well  trained,  socially 
respected  and  thoroly  American  men  and  women.  We 
can  secure  that  kind  of  men  and  women  as  teachers  only 
by  making  it  financially  possible  for  them  to  prepare  for 
this  work,  support  themselves  and  those  dependent  upon 
them  at  a  desirable  standard  of  living,  provide  themselves 
with  the  means  of  constant  professional  growth,  and  have 
that  margin  of  saving  which  is  the  reward  of  the  well  pre- 
pared, industrious  and  successful  in  all  other  lines  of  work. 

E.   S.   EVENDEN 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


IV 

AVAILABLE  SOURCES  OF  ADDITIONAL  SUPPORT, 
FOR  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOLS^ 

Altho  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  are  suffering  sadly  thru ' 
lack  of  financial  support,  the  state  repeatedly  refuses 
requests  for  additional  money  on  the  ground  of  lack  of 
funds.  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  the  tax  system  of; 
the  state  and  to  speak  concerning  the  possibilities  as  tO' 
sources  of  additional  revenue. 

The  results  of  this  survey  can  be  summarized  in  this; 
single  sentence:  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  an  educa- 
tional slacker.  There  is  no  fiscal  reason  why  Pennsylvania 
children  should  not  be  as  well  educated  as  those  of  neigh- 
boring states.  The  shamefully  inadequate  support  fori 
schools  is  not  due  to  poverty.  The  state  is  rich.  It  is  noti 
due  to  the  urgency  of  other  demands  which  absorb  all 
sources  of  revenue.  The  taxes  are  simply  not  imposed. 
The  state  is  relatively  undertaxed,  the  money  which  in 
neighboring  states  would  go  to  support  schools  being  suf- 
fered to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  pockets  of  the  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania.  Stated  baldly,  the  other  states  appar- 
ently want  education  badly  enough  to  tax  themselves  for 
it.  Pennsylvania  does  not.  If  she  did,  she  would  find 
little  difficulty  in  developing  adequate  sources  of  revenue. 
They  lie  ready  at  hand.  I  shall  devote  my  time  to  an 
attempt  to  substantiate  these  statements,  and  shall  arrange 
my  treatment  under  three  heads : 

I.  The  ability  of  the  state  to  carry  taxation, 
II.  The  relative  weight  of  the  burden  now  being  borne 
by  the  state,  and 

III.  The  manner  in  which  the  burden  should  be  increased. 

1  A  paper  read  at  Schoolmen's  Week  University  of  Pennsylvania,  April 
ii,  1920. 
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I 

Everyone  knows  that  the  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  great 
and  diversified,  but  a  few  statements  may  serve  to  em- 
phasize how  entirely  adequate  is  its  economic  foundation. 
Its  mineral  resources  are  enormous.  It  has  over  eighteen 
and  one-half  million  acres  of  land  in  farms,  and  the  value 
of  farm  property  per  acre  averages  about  $20  more  than 
is  generally  the  case  in  the  United  States.  ^  Pennsylvania 
does  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  manufacturing  of  the 
country.^  This  one  state  pays  one-sixth  of  all  of  the  federal 
income  and  profits  taxes^  and  nearly  one-seventh  of  the 
federal  estate  tax.^  If,  with  all  this  wealth  and  income 
localized  within  its  borders,  those  responsible  for  Pennsyl- 
vania's taxes  can  not  evolve  some  method  whereby  the 
schools  of  this  state  are  supported  as  well  as  in  surrounding 
states,  they  merely  convict  themselves  of  fiscal  incom- 
petency. 

II 

The  statement  that  Pennsylvania  is  undertaxed  may 
appear  ridiculous  to  some  who  have  recently  been  called 
upon  to  make  their  peace  with  the  federal  commissioner 

2  Abstract  of  the  Census,  19 10,  pp.  269,  276,  279. 

Value  of  Farm  Property  in  Pennsylvania $1 ,  253 , 2 74 ,  862  .  00 

Farm  Land  in  Pennsylvania (acres)  18 ,  586 ,  832 .  00 

Value  of  Farm  Property  per  acre  in  Pennsylvania $67 .  43 

Value  of  Farm  Property  per  acre  in  United  States $46  •  64 

3  13th  Census,  Volume  8,  p.  120  (1909): 

United  States  Pennsylvania 

Number  of  establishments 268,491  27,563 

Average  number  of  wage  earners 6 ,  615 ,046  877 ,  543 

Value  of  products $20,672,051,870        $2,626,742,034 

Value  added  by  manufacture $  8 ,  529 ,  260 ,  992         $1 ,044 , 1 82 ,046 

4  Statistics  of  Income,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  191 7  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  Washington  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.     1919-     p.  21. 

Grand  total  (personal,  corporate,  and  partnership) $2  ,  92 1 ,  583 ,  203 

Grand  total  (personal,  corporate,  and  partnership),  Penna.  478,235,234 

Percentage 16.37% 

5  Report,  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  1919,  PP  96-97— "Penn- 
sylvania paid,  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  $11,270.21563  out  of  a  total  of 
$82,029,983.13,  or  13.7%-" 
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of  internal  revenue.  But  the  statistics  leave  no  doubt  that 
compared  with  other  states,  Pennsylvania  does  not  raise  as 
much  money  for  public  purposes  as  she  should.  The  latest 
comparative  figures  for  states  are  for  1918.^  Pennsylvania 
in  that  year  had  total  revenue  amounting  to  $3.94  per 
capita.  No  state  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  col- 
lected so  little  revenue.  Only  nine  states  in  the  union 
collected  less.  They  are  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Arkansas.  These  are  Pennsylvania's  neighbors 
so  far  as  state  taxation  is  concerned.  It  is  probably  no  co- 
incidence that  they  are  Pennsylvania's  neighbors,  as  well, 
so  far  as  educational  standards  are  concerned.  The  states 
which  are  geographically  contiguous  to  Pennsylvania  had 
these  per  capita  revenues  to  compare  with  Pennsylvania's 
$3.94;  New  York,  $7.75;  New  Jersey,  $7.72;  Delaware, 
$7.60;  Maryland,  $7.36;  West  Virginia,  $4.01;  and  Ohio, 
$4.42.  Moreover,  Pennsylvania  does  not  borrow  what  she 
fails  to  raise  by  taxation,  her  state  debt  being  insignificant, 
five  cents  per  capita.^ 

It  is  not  merely  the  state  taxes  which  are  low  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  local  taxes  are  also  much  smaller  than  those 
levied  elsewhere.     In  19 18  the  cities  in  Pennsylvania^  col- 

8  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Financial  vStatistics  of  States,  191 8,  p.  68. 
^  Fin.  Stat,  of  States,  191 8,  p.  117.     The  amount  of  the  net  debt  at  the 
close  of  the  year  is  $472,639. 

*  Total  receipts  in  cities  of  more  than  30,000,     Financial  Statistics  of 
Cities,  1918,  pp.  118,  121  et  seq. 

%  PENNSYLVANIA  CITIES 

Total  Receipts  Per 

(Revenue  and  Capita 

Class  I  Population  Non-Revenue) 

Philadelphia i.  735 » 5 14  $96,261,682 

Pittsburgh 586,196  29,846,481 

2,321,710  $126,108,163             $54-3 
Class  III 

Scranton 149,541  $3,120,381 

Reading 111,607  2,191,285 

261,148  $5,311,666  $20.4 
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lected  $44  per  capita.  All  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
averaged  $71  per  capita.  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  col- 
lected $54  per  capita.  The  figure  for  all  the  cities  in  their 
class  in  the  United  States  is  $95.  Scranton  and  Reading 
collected  $20  per  capita.  The  figure  for  the  country  in 
similar  cities  is  $49.  Wilkes-Barre,  Erie,  Harrisburg,  Johns- 
town, Allentown,  Altoona,  York  and  Lancaster  collected 
$23  per  capita.  $42  was  the  standard  for  cities  of  this  size 
generally.  McKeesport,  Newcastle,  Chester,  Williamsport, 
Norristown  and  Easton  collected  $20  per  capita  instead  of 
the  $44  usual  in  this  class  of  city. 

(Continuation  of  footnote  8.) 
Class  IV 

Wilkes-Barre 78,334  $1,711,314 

Erie 76,592  2,612,571 

Harrisburg 73,276  1,884,257 

Johnstown 70, 473  1,293, 353 

Allentown 65 ,  109  i  ,774,499 

Altoona 59, 712  1,472,578 

York 52,770  788,934 

Lancaster 51,680  760,635 

527,946  $12,298,141             $233 
Class  V 

McKeesport 48,209  $1,255,200 

Newcastle 41 ,915  795 ,061 

Chester 41,857  952,093 

Williamsport 34, 123  630,955 

Norristown 31,969  320,351 

Easton 30,854  655,021 

228,927  $4,608,681  $20.1 

3,339,731           $148,326,651 
Total  receipts  per  capita $44  •  4 

ALL  CITIES  IN  UNITED  STATES 

Total  Receipts 

(Revenue  and  Per 

Population              Non-Revenue)  Capita 

Class  1 14,612,830             $1,393,174,602  $95-3 

Class  III 7,109,961                   342,663,514  486 

Class  IV 4,270,139                   177,761,933  41 -6 

Class  V 3,685,158                   162,338,564  44   > 

All  cities 34,326,669               2,434.748,001  709 
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The  cities  also  have  avoided  large  debts.  The  low  taxes 
have  not  been  achieved  by  a  resort  to  borrowing.  Every 
single  city  in  Pennsylvania  has  a  debt  which  is  below  the 
average  for  all  the  cities  in  its  class  in  the  United  States.^ 

It  is  not  the  object  here  to  demonstrate  that  high  tax 
rates  and  large  public  debts  are  desirable.  The  point  is 
merely  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  not  submitting 
to  as  heavy  taxes  as  the  people  of  other  states.  The  prob- 
lem of  increasing  revenues,  consequently,  does  not  involve 
setting  a  new  standard  for  heavy  taxation  and  does  not 
require  the  adoption  of  untried  and  desperate  methods. 


•  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities,  191 8,  p.  301  et  seq.     The  detailed  figures 
on  which  this  statement  is  based  are  as  follows : 

PER  CAPITA  NET  DEBT 

(funded  and  floating,  less  sinking  fund  assets) 

All  cities  in  the  United  States $77 .  53 

Group  I  cities: 

United  States $108 .41 

Philadelphia 78 .  47 

Pittsburgh 93 .  06 

Group  III  cities: 

United  States $50.23 

Scranton 1 9  •  90 

Reading 19.28 

Group  IV  cities: 

United  States $46 .  60 

Wilkes-Barre 30 .  26 

Erie 29.57 

Harrisburg 34 .  86 

Johnstown 1 7  •  49 

Allentown 23.37 

Altoona 30 .  08 

York 21 .55 

Lancaster 30 .  64 

Group  V  cities: 

United  States $4191 

McKeesport 23.36 

Newcastle 18 .  59 

Chester 29 .  95 

Williamsport 14  87 

Norristown 23 .  67 

Easton 28.12 
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If  the  state  merely  would  do  what  some  of  its  neighbors 
have  already  done  in  the  way  of  levying  taxes,  there  would 
be  ample  revenue  to  pay  for  the  regeneration  of  the  educa- 
tion system. 

Ill 

The  most  noteworthy  characteristics  of  the  present  state 
tax  system  are  its  age,  its  inconvenience,  and  its  inadequacy. 
In  a  phrase  recently  used  to  describe  another  financial 
system,  it  is  a  "chaotic  collection  of  unrelated  expedients 
for  raising  money."  It  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  special 
taxes,  most  of  which  were  evolved  several  generations  ago 
when  conditions  were  essentially  different  from  those  which 
exist  today.  There  is  complete  absence  of  a  tax  whose 
productivity  can  be  conveniently  adjusted  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  budget  requirements.  Except  for  the  defunct 
anthracite  coal  tax,  the  stock  transfer  tax,  the  new  motor  li- 
censes, and  the  readjusted  inheritance  tax,  which  alterations 
can  scarcely  be  described  as  fundamental,  no  important 
changes  appear  to  have  been  made  in  the  state  tax  system  for 
decades,  in  spite  of  the  very  substantial  advances  in  both  the 
theory  and  technique  of  taxation.  The  chief  source  of  state 
revenue  is  the  capital  stock  tax^^  which  yielded  over  sixteen 
million  dollars^  ^  last  year,  in  spite  of  its  lenient  treatment 
of  manufacturing  corporations.  This  tax  was  established 
1844.  Other  important  sources  are  the  tax  on  corporate 
loans,  established  1864,  the  gross  receipts  tax,  established 
1866,  and  the  tax  on  foreign  insurance  companies,  estab- 
lished 1849.  The  separation  of  sources  of  state  and  local 
revenue  and  the  taxation  of  intangible  property  at  a  low 
rate  have  been  features  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  which 
have  attracted  considerable  attention  from  students.  But 
neither  of  these  features  has  merit  enough  to  save  the  general 
system  from  condemnation. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  in  detail  the  various 

1°  Mable  Newcomer,  Separation  of  State  and  Local  Revenues  in  the  U.  S. 
(New  York,  191 7),  p.  37  et  seq. 

^^  $16,579,000.  Special  statement  from  the  Auditor-General's  De- 
partment. 
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changes  which  might  advantageously  be  made  in  the  tax 
system.  The  immediate  question  is  rather  what  sources 
of  revenue  may  best  be  tapped  to  provide  the  needed  money 
for  educational  purposes — a.  sum  estimated  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  seventy  millions  annually.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  as  much  as  twenty  millions  might  be  raised 
locally,  leaving  the  sum  of  approximately  fifty  millions  to 
be  budgeted  by  the  state. 

First,  consider  the  local  tax.  This  could  most  simply 
be  levied  on  real  estate.  A  study  of  the  assessment 
statistics^ ^  indicates  that  by  taxing  the  assessed  property  of 
Pennsylvania  cities  at  the  rates  which  obtain  in  munici- 
palities of  the  same  classes  in  New  York  State,  about  four- 
teen million  dollars  of  increased  revenue  would  result  from 
the  cities  of  over  30,000  population  alone.  It  is  apparent 
from  this  that  local  real  estate  could  probably  carry  an  in- 
creased load  of  twenty  millions  and  still  be  no  more  bur- 
dened than  the  real  estate  in  New  York  State.  There  may 
even  be  sufficient  revenue  obtainable  here  to  offset  a  loss 
in  revenue  from  a  change  in  the  tax  on  intangibles,  in  case 
it  were  considered  desirable  to  merge  this  tax  into  some 
new  form  of  state  levy. 

Assuming  that  the  twenty  millions  to  be  collected  locally 
are  cared  for,  how  shall  the  fifty  millions,  allocated  to  the 
state  as  its  share,  be  provided?  A  sum  of  such  dimensions 
can  not  be  secured  by  petty  trifling  taxes  of  minor  types. 
It  is  necessary  to  evolve  a  levy  of  broad  application  and  high 
productivity.  Some  general  tax  on  property  or  income  is 
required.  The  answer  which  has  been  given  of  late  years 
in  other  states  where  similar  problems  have  arisen,  has  been 
the  development  of  a  state  income  tax.  Such  taxes  now 
exist  in  fifteen  states,  twelve  of  them  having  adopted  the 

12  This  statement  is  made  on  the  basis  of  a  rough  comparison  of  the 
per  capita  tax  levied  in  the  cities  of  the  two  states.  Cf.  Statistics  of  Cities, 
1 918,  pp.  341,  343,  and  347.  In  the  case  of  the  cities  of  Group  I  about  three 
milHons  could  be  gained  if  the  Pennsylvania  cities  were  taxed  as  heavily  as 
New  York  cities  of  that  group.  In  Groups  III  and  IV  about  four  millions 
each  could  be  gained,  and  in  Group  V,  nearly  five  millions.  In  all  the 
increase  in  the  cities  alone  would  amount  to  about  14  million  dollars. 
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measure  during  the  last  decade — ^after  Wisconsin  had  shown 
the  plan  to  be  a  practicable  one.^^  A  personal  income  tax 
could  be  fitted  into  the  existing  state  system  with  almost  no 
structural  disturbance.  Or  the  existing  hodge-podge  of 
special  state  taxes  on  various  types  of  corporations  could  be 
consolidated  into  a  business  income  tax  with  rates  and  ex- 
emptions arranged  so  as  to  increase  the  revenues  very 
materially.  Or  both  the  personal  and  business  income 
taxes  might  be  introduced.  This  would  bring  about  a  con- 
dition analogous  to  that  now  existing  in  Wisconsin  and  in 
New  York. 

But  how  heavy  would  a  state  income  tax  have  to  be  .to 
meet  the  situation?  The  federal  tax  is  heavy  and  highly 
progessive.  Does  it  preempt  the  field?  The  answer  is  that 
it  does  not  in  other  states.  Again,  the  state  constitution  in 
its  present  form  apparently  makes  it  impossible  to  impose 
a  state  tax  at  progressive  rates.  Can  the  rates  be  so  reason- 
able as  to  make  graduation  unnecessary?  What  are  the 
figures? 

The  most  simple  proposal  would  be  to  raise  fifty  million 
dollars  by  an  income  tax  on  personal  incomes  only,  leaving 
business  to  the  present  special  state  taxes.  The  federal  in- 
come tax  returns  afford  the  best  basis  for  computations. 
The  latest  figures  published  are  for  the  year  1917.^''  On 
the  basis  of  these  returns,  with  taxable  income  so  defined 
as  to  include  dividends,  ^^  with  the  same  personal  exemp- 
tions as  the  federal  law,  a  state  personal  income  tax  in 
Pennsylvania  would  yield  about  nine  million  dollars  for 
each  one  per  cent  of  the  rate.  A  572%  personal  income 
tax  would,  consequently,  yield  about  $50,000,000,  or  ap- 
proximately the  sum  desired. 

These  figures  assume  that  a  state  income  tax  assessment 
would  be  as  efficient  as  the  federal  assessment.  The  Wis- 
consin assessment  has  the  reputation  of  being  more  efficient. 

13  vSee   H.     L.    Lutz,    The   Progress   of   State  Income  Tax  Since    191 1. 
American  Economic  Review,  March  1920,  p.  66  et  seq. 
"  Statistics  of  Income,  191 7,  pp.  9  and  24. 
"*  This  is  the  practise  under  the  New  York  law. 
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Moreover,  the  administrative  expense  is  not  great.  It  costs 
Wisconsin  about  $35,000  annually. ^^  On  the  same  basis  it 
would  cost  Pennsylvania  about  $175,000  annually. 

If  the  state  income  tax  rate  were  kept  down  to  a  low 
level  the  question  of  graduation  would  not  be  of  primary 
importance.  This  year  the  federal  normal  rate  on  indi- 
viduals was  reduced  from  12  and  6%  to  8  and  4%.  The 
imposition  of  a  4%  fiat  rate  by  Pennsylvania  would  be 
equivalent  to  re-establishing  substantially  the  progressive 
scale  which  previously  existed  last  year  under  the  federal 
law  alone.  A  4%  rate  would  yield  about  thirty-six  millions 
or  two-thirds  of  the  required  sum. 

If,  instead  of  merely  adding  a  personal  income  tax,  leav- 
ing present  state  business  taxes  as  they  are,  it  were  consid- 
ered desirable  to  tax  businesses  as  well  as  individuals  by 
the  state  income  tax  method,  a  rough  calculation  yields  the 
following  result :  For  each  one  per  cent  of  tax  the  yield  would 
be  about  twenty  millions,  if  one  excluded  dividends  from 
the  personal  returns,  and  about  twenty-four  millions  for 
each  one  per  cent  tax  if  individuals  were  taxed  on  their 
dividends.  In  other  words,  a  tax  of  between  three  and 
four  per  cent  on  this  basis  would  make  it  possible  to  sweep 
away  the  present  state  taxes  on  business  and  would  provide 
the  moneys  needed  for  schools  in  addition. 

If  still  further  resoiu-ces  are  needed,  the  possibilities  of  a 
progressive  inheritance  tax  should  receive  consideration. 
For  this  a  change  in  the  constitution  would  be  necessary. 
Figures  supplied  by  the  Comptroller-General  show  that 
estates  to  the  estimated  value  of  286  millions  were  subjected 
to  tax  in  the  state  in  191 9.  ^^  On  this  sum  the  state  collected 
$7,841,191.05,  or  2.7%.  Some  states  now  have  inheritance 
taxes  graduated  to  a  point  where  they  take  as  much  as  15% 
of  the  property  transferred  to  a  beneficiary.^^ 

From  this  brief  and  sketchy  survey,  one  thing  must  cer- 
tainly be  clear  and  that  is  that  a  state  where  such  returns 

^^  Proceedings  of  Tenth  National  Conference,  National  Tax  Association, 

p.  424- 

^^  The  computation  is  given  on  next  page. 
^*  Cf.  Laws  of  Wisconsin,  191 7,  chapter  320. 
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as  those  set  forth  above  could  be  obtained  by  relatively 
simple  changes  in  the  tax  system,  can  not  claim  that  it  is 
impossible  from  the  fiscal  point  of  view  to  raise  the  money. 
What  is  politically  possible  is  another  matter.  Of  that  I 
have  no  knowledge.  My  message  is  merely  this,  the  money 
is  there.  But  it  is  necessary  to  take  it  by  political  methods. 
Yet  if  the  task  were  mine  to  rid  this  state  of  its  apparent 
distrust  of  government  and  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  produc- 
tive expenditure  for  schools,  I  should  ask  for  no  better 
organization  thru  which  to  conduct  a  campaign  than  the 
schoolmen  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  Murray  Haig 

Columbia  University  • 

New  York 


"  COLLECTIONS  FOR  1919  (l^OR  YEAR  BEGINNING  FIRST  MONDAY    IN    JANUARY 
19 1 9,  AND  ENDING  FIRST  MONDAY  IN  JANUARY,  I920) 

(a)  Collateral  inheritance  tax  (Act  of  1887) $3 ,  335 ,  818 .  00 

(b)  Direct  inheritance  tax  (Act  of  1917) 3 , 796,052  . 60 

(c)  Transfer  inheritance  tax  (Act  of  1919) 684,847 .  13 

(d)  Transfer  inheritance  tax  (non-residents)  (Act  1919) 24,473 -32 

$7,841,191  05 

(a)  represents  5%  of  the  value  of  the  estates  taxed,  or.  . .       $66,716,360.00 

(b)  represents  2%  of  the  value  of  the  estates  taxed,  or 189,802,630.00 

(c)  plus  (d)  =  $709,320.45.     Three-fourths  of  this  repre- 

sents 5  %  of  the  value  of  estates  taxed,  or 3 ,  54^ ,  602 .  20 

Three-fourths  represents  2%  of  the  value  of  estates 
taxed,  or 26,599.51700 

$286,665,109.20 


V 

COST  ACCOUNTING  IN  UNIVERSITIES 

Both  the  private  and  the  public  sources  of  the  University 
support  are  becoming  discriminating.  There  is  no  wish  to 
build  a  monument  in  an  unfrequented  spot,  but  to  render 
an  enduring  service  to  humanity.  Because  of  the  number 
of  compet  ng  institutions  special  organizations  for  inves- 
tigation have  been  called  into  existence.  The  Carnegie  and 
Rockefeller  foundations,  the  church  and  interchurch  boards, 
and  the  governmental  commissions  of  regents  and  laymen 
of  the  several  states  are  all  working  on  the  same  problem. 
They  all  wish  to  know  what  the  reasonable  standards  are 
for  higher  education  and  what  are  the  reasonable  costs. 

It  was  partly  due  to  competition  and  wasteful  duplica- 
tion that  higher  education  was  not  in  a  stronger  position 
when  the  war  broke  out.  It  was  largely  due  to  these  same 
ineihciencies  that  now  that  the  war  is  over,  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country  are  in  desperate  circumstances. 
The  endowments  be  doubled  and  tuition  fees  increased 
fifty  or  one  hundred  per  cent  the  situation  will  not  be  met, 
for  such  increases  in  income  will  only  adequately  take  care 
of  the  same  number  of  students  as  in  pre-war  days.  It 
will  only  give  the  same  light  and  heat  to  the  same  build- 
ings, the  same  teachers  and  the  same  equipment  to  the 
same  sized  classes  and  the  same  opportunities  for  research 
and  for  public  service.  But  the  country  is  demanding  more. 
The  enrollment  has  doubled  and  has  shifted  from  curriculum 
to  curriculum  in  a  most  astounding  manner.  It  is  too  early 
to  analyze  the  change,  but  the  technical  and  professional 
schools  are  overflowing  and  new  lines  such  as  commerce 
and  business  administration  are  overwhelmed.  The  result 
has  of  necessity  been  a  great  amount  of  inferior  instruction. 
In  spite  of  the  optimism  of  the  drive  committees  there  is 
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no  possibility  that  the  endowment  funds  will  meet  the  situ- 
ation. The  remedy  lies  in  a  wiser  economy  than  has  so  far 
been  attempted  and  this  requires  self  examination  or  else 
an  examination  by  an  unsympathetic,  misinformed,  and 
possibly  prejudiced  public.  If  the  universities  do  not  get 
hold  of  their  own  problems  and  try  courageously  to  solve 
them  they  will  be  weak  before  hostile  criticisms. 

A  university  examination  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a 
hostile  survey.  This  is  usually  a  demand  for  information 
which  the  public  feels  it  has  the  right  to  but  which  has  been 
withheld.  Or  it  may  take  the  form  of  a  self -survey  which 
attempts  to  give  the  public  the  fullest  information  on  all 
possible  points  of  interest.  The  advantage  of  the  latter  is 
evident. 

University  cost  accounting  is  in  its  beginning.  Uni- 
versities have  been  proud  of  their  balanced  books  which 
have  inspired  confidence.  Now  comes  the  pinch  of  after- war 
conditions  and  the  necessity  of  making  each  dollar  conse- 
crated to  higher  education  perform  double  service.  Donors 
now  are  asking  that  not  only  the  security  of  the  funds  be 
shown  but  the  use  to  which  they  are  put  as  well.  Once  a 
chair  of  some  special  subject  was  endowed;  now  money  is 
given  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  the  most  urgent  demands. 
The  modem  donor,  however,  is  no  less  desirous  of  being 
assured  of  the  highest  possible  use  of  his  funds.  He  knows, 
moreover,  that  such  use  can  be  achieved  only  when  the 
highest  use  is  made  of  all  university  funds.  He  does  not 
ask  for  his  gift  what  he  would  not  ask  for  all  moneys  in  the 
keeping  of  the  university. 

The  people  of  a  state  are  perhaps  the  donors  who,  thru 
their  regents  and  their  legislators,  are  now  insisting  most 
urgently  on  more  than  a  mere  record  of  balanced  receipts 
and  expenditures.  They  are  interested  in  the  opportunities 
for  higher  education  and  in  their  fair  distribution.  They 
are  conscious,  moreover,  of  the  fact  that  their  institutions 
do  not  always  give  an  education  of  the  widest  range  or 
possibiHty  of  the  highest  quality.  Reacting  under  the  pres- 
sure from  such  sources,  it  is  but  natural  that  some  of  our 
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state  universities  should  attempt  to  analyze  the  problem,] 
using  the  best  tools  which  are  provided.     Among  th< 
tools  is  cost  accounting. 

While  the  situation  may  not  have  been  more  serious  inj 
the  State  of  Washington  than  elsewhere,  it  was  here  that] 
the  issues  were  earliest  brought  to  a  focus,  and  that  definite 
steps  were  taken  by  legislative  enactment  to  provide  forj 
information  regarding  the  costs  of  higher  education.     There! 
had  been  a  rivalry  between  institutions  which  had  worked 
to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  the  State.     The  legislature! 
in  1 91 5  ordered  a  survey  made  under  the  direction  of  thej 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.     The  survey 
report  introduced  a  cost  analysis.     The  legislature  of  1917^ 
passed  upon  the  controversial  questions  and  enacted  a  law 
establishing   a  Joint  Board   of    Higher   Curricula,   whose] 
duty  it  was  to  determine  "the  detailed  cost  per  student  ofj 
operating  and  maintaining  the  various  courses  of  study. 
The  provisions  of  this  law  have  been  carried  out  and  the] 
Joint  Board  has  already  published  cost  reports  for  two 
years.     The  compilation  of  these  reports  has  stimulated  a] 
study  of  cost  accounting  for  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion.    The  Committee  of  Accountants,  consisting  of  official 
representatives  of  each  institution,  has  met  frequently  to 
exchange  views  and  to  adopt  rules  of  procedure  so  that  the 
completed  reports  of  the  several  institutions  might  be  sum-^ 
marized  in  comparative  tables. 

Some  have  held  that  the  educational  process  is  so  complex^ 
that  it  is  impossible  to  subject  it  to  a  business  analysis. 
This  but  begs  the  question.     For  purposes  of  cost  deter- 
mination only  the  most  obvious  phases  need  concern  us.' 
That  which  may  be  measured  is  simple.     It  is  the  contact^ 
between  the  teacher  and  the  student  under  a  regular  ap- 
pointment as  to  time  and  in  a  specified  place  where  thej 
facilities  for  instruction  such  as  maps,  blackboards,  or  lab- 
oratory equipment  are  available.     This  is  the  student  clock-] 
hour,  to  shorten  the  phrase,  the  student  hour. 

This  gives  us  a  unit  about  which  there  can  be  little  debate. 
The  layman  understands  it  as  well  as  the  instructor.     Thej 
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perplexing  and  varying  customs  regarding  credits  are  not 
involved.  Mary  takes  music  lessons  for  which  the  charge 
is  so  much  per  hour.  Laborers  and  skilled  workmen  are 
paid  by  the  hour.  It  is  in  fact  the  basic  unit  for  service  of 
many  kinds.  Other  cost  units  have  been  suggested.  One 
of  these  is  the  teacher.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  the 
teacher  is  but  one  factor.  The  student  has  been  suggested, 
but  to  use  the  student  without  considering  his  contact  with 
the  instruction  of  the  university  would  make  an  analysis 
impossible.  The  credit  and  the  student  credit  hour  have 
also  been  advanced,  but  these  involve  the  use  of  a  highly 
technical  academic  term  with  different  meanings  in  different 
institutions  and  sometimes  different  meanings  in  depart- 
ments in  the  same  institution.     The  credit  is  unstable. 

The  classification  of  expenditures  has  been  an  important 
development  in  university  accounting.  When  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  began  its 
investigation  of  institutions  of  higher  education  it  found 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  financial  statements  which 
were  easily  interpreted;  none  were  comparable.  The  Foun- 
dation rendered  a  distinct  service  by  publishing  suggestive 
forms  for  financial  reports.  These  have  been  adopted  in  a 
large  way  by  many  institutions  and  have  made  possible  a 
more  detailed  study  of  some  of  the  financial  aspects  of 
higher  education. 

The  Association  of  Business  Officers  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  the  Middle  West  also  took  an  interest  in  making 
comparable  the  financial  tables  so  that  the  classified  expen- 
diture sheet  (with  which  we  are  now  concerned)  of  a  number 
of  institutions  present  the  following  columnar  headings: 
"Salary  and  Wages,"  "Supplies,"  "Traveling,"  "Printing 
and  Publishing,"  and  "Repairs."  These  are  all  headings 
under  the  more  general  heading  of  "Maintenance."  Under 
maintenance  no  items  of  capital  expenditures  {i.  e.,  arti- 
cles with  a  life  expectancy  of  two  years  of  more)  are  per- 
mitted. A  second  general  heading  is  estabHshed  for  capital 
items  which  may  be  subdivided  into  "Books  and  Equip- 
ment" and  "Land  and  Buildings." 
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For  the  purpose  of  cost  analysis  there  is  now  added  a 
third  main  column  which  may  be  headed  either  "Deprecia- 
tion" or  "Current  Capital  Equipment."  The  choice  of 
which  heading  should  be  used  may  be  left  to  the  cost  ac- 
countant who  is  familiar  with  books  of  the  institutions  in 
question.  If  the  inventory  is  carefully  kept  up  and  the 
depreciation  entered  each  year  the  first  alternative  may  be 
accepted.  If,  however,  the  inventory  does  not  show  the 
depreciation  figtued  on  a  fairly  common  and  acceptable 
basis,  it  will  be  well  to  use  that  part  of  the  capital  expen- 
ditures for  books  and  equipment  which  might  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  the  normal  necessary  annual  expenditure.  The 
purpose  of  this  column  is  to  segregate  that  portion  of  the 
capital  expenditure  of  the  institution  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  educational  expenditure  for  the  year  in  ques- 
tion. Capital  expenditures  for  lands  and  buildings  should 
be  excluded,  except  in  the  case  of  the  use  of  depreciation 
when  it  may  be  proper  to  include  depreciation  on  buildings. 

Attention  should  now  be  given  to  the  classification  of 
university  functions.  There  is  need  for  only  a  slight  re- 
finement of  the  classifications  already  in  more  or  less  gen- 
eral use.  The  main  functions  of  a  university  are  (i)  in- 
struction and  (2)  direct  or  cooperative  service.  Instruc- 
tion needs  no  definition.  Under  this  head  the  colleges  with 
their  regular  teaching  departments  are  placed.  Under  "Co- 
operative Service"  (in  spite  of  possible  inconsistency  this 
shorter  term  is  preferred)  may  be  grouped  all  the  other  serv- 
ices of  the  university.  Extension  instruction  (class  and 
correspondence)  is  clearly  a  cooperative  service  as  it  is 
usually  rendered  to  individuals  or  groups  who  pay  a  portion 
of  the  expenses ;  or  in  case  of  agricultural  extension  the  fed- 
eral government  assumes  a  share  of  the  expenses  in  order 
to  promote  certain  definite  objects,  such  as  the  betterment 
of  rural  life  conditions,  etc.  The  experiment  station  work 
(both  demonstration  and  research)  is  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  society  under  cooperative  arrangements.  Re- 
search, when  organized  apart  from  teaching,  also  belongs 
under  this  heading. 
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The  following  is  a  suggestive  form  for  a  classified  expen- 
diture report  which  is  useful  in  determining  the  costs  of 
the  different  functions  of  an  institution. 


CLASSIFIED  EXPENDITURES 

Operation  and  Maintenance  1                   Capital  Outlay  1 

Items  of  Expenditure 

1 

Sala- 
ries 
and 

wages. 

Sup- 
plies. 

Trav- 
eling 
ex- 
penses. 

Print- 
ing 
and 

pub- 
lishing. 

Re- 
pairs. 

Books 

and 
equip- 
ment, 
cur- 
rent. 

Books 

and 
equip- 
ment, 
extra- 
ordi- 
nary. 

Build- 
ings 
and 

lands.' 

I.  Instruction: 

(List    departments,    grouped 
by  colleges  and  schools.) 

Total 

II.  General  Departments: 
(Library  and  Museum.) 

Total 

III.  Administration: 

(List   of    general    offices    and 
general  items,  as  president, 
comptroller,  recorder's  offi- 
ces, etc.) 

Total 

IV.  Physical  plant: 

(Superintendent    of    buildings 
and  grounds,  heat  power, 
light,  etc.) 

■ 

Total           

V.  Cooperative  services: 

(6)  Experiment  stations 

VI.  Student  welfare: 
(a)   Dean  of  men,  dean  of  women, 
health  vocational  secretary 

(b)  Halls    of    residence,     restau- 
rants  etc  ^ 

VII.  Halls    of    residence,     restau- 
rants  etc  * 

VIII.  Operation   of   farms,   care   of 
real  estate   etc  ^ 

Grand  total 

1  For  convenience  in  summarizing,  total  columns  should  be  added  for  "Operation  and  Maintenance;"" 
md  for  "Capital  Outlay;"  and  at  the  extreme  right  a  grand  total  column. 

'  If  a  depreciation  cost  system  is  used,  a  column  headed  "Depreciation"  would  be  added  at  the  right 
tiand,  and  the  division  of  books  and  equipment  into  current  and  extraordinary  done  away  with. 

»  Such  funds  only  as  are  contributed  by  the  institution. 

*  Report  here  expenditures  from  funds  collected  for  these  specific  services.  Obviously,  items  under 
this  head  are  not  included  in  the  cost  of  education. 

*  These  items  are  not  included  in  the  cost  of  education  nor  the  institution's  "functions. 
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It  is  essential  that  the  division  between  instruction  an< 
all  other  services  be  firmly  established.     Having  this  divi-j 
sion  made,  however,  the  direct  expenditures  are  charged  at 
once  to  the  appropriate  instructional  or  cooperative  service] 
department. 

There  now  remains  the  distribution  of  the  indirect  or 
overhead  expenditures.  As  this  is  a  problem  on  which j 
cost  accountants  usually  offer  a  choice  of  solutions  a  wordj 
or  two  may  be  in  order.  The  number  of  overhead  items  to 
be  distributed  will  be  reduced  where  in  all  possible  cases 
the  expenditures  are  charged  directly  to  the  educational  | 
function.  The  overhead  items  group  themselves  naturally] 
under  the  following  heads:  "Administration  and  General," 
"Physical  Plant,"  "Student  Welfare"  and  "General  Depart-j 
ments."  The  last  heading  includes  library. and  museum  as] 
far  as  these  may  be  classed  as  overhead.  The  Physicj 
Education  and  Military  Science  departments  are  best  han-] 
died  under  instruction.  The  simplest  method  is  to  regard] 
all  items  under  each  of  the  above  headings  as  a  unit  and: 
distribute  each  total  to  the  various  departments.  The  fol-j 
lowing  is  suggested  as  a  feasible  plan :  "Administrative  and! 
General  may  be  distributed  (i)  to  all  departments  on  the; 
basis  of  their  direct  expenditures  or  (2)  to  the  cooperative! 
service  departments  on  the  basis  of  floor  space  and  to  the 
instructional  departments  on  the  basis  of  student  hours. 
In  this  latter  case  the  division  between  cooperative 
service  and  instruction  may  first  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
either  direct  expenditures  or  floor  space.  The  physical 
plant  expenditures  are  perhaps  most  logically  handled  on 
a  floor  space  basis.  "Student  Welfare"  may  be  distributed 
in  accordance  with  the  student  hours.  The  "General  De- 
partments" deserve  special  consideration. 

The  library  and  museum  are  perhaps  the  only  departments 
which  need  be  classed  as  "general  departments."  Of  these 
the  library  offers  fewer  difficulties.  Its  services  are  general 
to  research  and  other  cooperative  service  departments,  as 
well  as  to  the  instructional  departments.     In  a  large  way 
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the  library  expenditures  may  be  handled  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  administrative  and  general  items.  If  a  special 
study  shows  a  definite  reason  for  a  different  distribution 
which  would  correspond  more  nearly  to  the  services  rendered 
of  course  that  method  should  be  followed.  Where  the 
museum  is  largely  devoted  to  public  display,  to  research, 
or  to  general  educational  work  outside  the  regular  student 
body,  it  would  naturally  be  classified  as  a  cooperative  serv- 
ice department  and  in  this  way  the  cost  would  be  entirely 
removed  from  the  overhead.  In  fact,  this  ruling  was 
recently  made  in  Washington,  classifying  the  museum  as  a 
cooperative  service,  until  such  time  as  its  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  regular  instruction  should  amount  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  its  total  service.  If  the  museum's 
services  resemble  those  of  the  library  in  keeping  materials 
for  class  instruction  which  are  issued  to  departments  or  to 
students  as  needed,  all  or  a  portion  of  its  cost  should  be 
distributed  to  instruction.  The  determination  of  such  ques- 
tions may  safely  be  left  to  the  accountant,  who  will  be 
guided  in  his  decision  by  a  special  study  and  examination. 

Overhead  distribution  is  a  necessary  and  interesting  proc- 
ess, but  it  is  only  one  of  the  steps  in  cost  accounting.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  different  methods  of  distribution  give 
only  slightly  varying  results.  For  purposes  of  local  use, 
however,  the  same  system,  as  far  as  possible  should  be  used 
from  year  to  year.  Where  universities  exchange  cost  figures 
their  value  would  also  be  greatly  enhanced,  if  it  were  known 
that  a  common  method  of  overhead  distribution  was  used. 

Having  the  direct  expenditures  classified  by  departments 
according  to  the  functions  noted  above  and  the  overhead 
expenditures  distributed  to  the  same  functions,  we  have 
made  possible  a  cost  sheet  which  can  be  combined  with  a 
sheet  showing  the  instructional  contact,  similarly  arranged 
and  expressed  in  student  hours.  Simple  division  gives  the 
unit  costs  by  departments,  as  shown  in  the  following  table 
taken  from  the  1918-1919  report  of  the  Joint  Board  of 
Higher  Curricula  of  the  State  of  Washington. 
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COST  PER  STUDENT  HOUR,  UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON, 

1918-1919. 


Department 

DEPARTMENTS  Cost 

Anatomy $4 ,  103 .  79 

Architecture 5 .387 .  70 

Astronomy 8 ,  420 . 5 1 

Bacteriology 6 ,  266 .  04 

Botany 15,186.71 

Chemistry  and  chemical  en- 
gineering   57 , 767 . 54 

Civil  engineering 34 ,  506 .  62 

Classical  languages 11, 667 .  47 

Dramatic  art 4 ,  984 .  45 

Economics  and  business  ad- 
ministration   26 , 770 . 72 

Education 24,180.75 

Electrical  engineering 18,916.57 

English 35,771-52 

Fisheries 2  , 1 22  .  86 

Forestry  and  lumbering 14,639.81 

Geology 12, 529. 42 

German  language  and  litera- 
ture   3 ,763  32 

History 21, 127. 62 

Home  economics 25 ,  590 .  36 

Journalism 9 ,  625 .  88 

Lavv 23 ,  236 .  09 

Library  economy 2 ,  922  .  08 

Mathematics 28,483.60 

Mechanical  engineering 35 ,  858 .  50 

Military  science 37 , 1 15  •  76 

Mines  and  metallurgy 16 ,  132  .  96 

Music 23, 122  .  14 

Nursing 2,768.12 

Oriental  languages  and  liter- 
ature   6,379.27 

Painting,  sculpture  and  de- 
sign   9,648.83 

Pharmacy 16,188.96 

Philosophy 9 ,  705  .  22 

Physical  education  and  hy- 
giene    26 , 702 . 70 

Physics 22  ,087 .  74 

Political  science 5 ,498 .  53 

Psychology 11, 809 .41 

Romanic  languages 44 ,  68 1 .  75 


Cost  per 

Student 

Student 

Clock 

Clock 

Hours 

Hour 

8,964 

$0.4578 

13,008 

0.4142 

48,120 

0.1750 

11,910 

0.5261 

40,818 

0.3720 

186,210 

0.3102 

109,542 

0.3150 

37,944 

0.3075 

12,882 

0.3869 

216,414 

0.1237 

81,366 

0.2970 

49,452 

0.3825 

132,354 

0.2703 

1,344 

1-5795 

44,016 

0.3326 

15,984 

0.7839 

5,616 

0.6701 

98,814 

0.2138 

64,128 

0.3990 

11,250 

0.8556 

50,592 

0.4593 

10,404 

0.2809 

106,962 

0.2663 

95,400 

0.3759 

198,566 

0.1861 

22,596 

0.7140 

37,728 

0.6129 

4,704 

0.5885 

8,026 


o . 7946 


42,120 

0.2291 

25,164 

0.6433 

39,126 

0.2480 

97,098 

0.2750 

76,836 

0.2875 

18,600 

0.2956 

52,182 

0.2263 

92,222 

0.2324 
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Cost  per 

Student  Student 

Department              Clock  Clock 

DEPARTMENTS                         Cost                    Hours  Hour 

Scandinavian 2 ,  926 .28                 i ,  896  i .  5434 

Sociology 11,511.90              58,896  0.1954 

Zoology 20,625.28             110,916  0.1859 

Totals $700,734.78         2,440,172  

Average    student    clock 
hour  cost $0.2872 

On  the  student  hour  cost  sheet  a  number  of  situations 
challenging  attention  are  bound  to  be  revealed.  The  widely 
varying  costs  will  be  noted.  Some  of  these  may  stimulate 
investigation  when  too  cheap  a  showing  suggests  a  condi- 
tion unfavorable  to  the  best  work  or  where  too  high  cost 
indicates  a  possibly  too  large  expenditure  for  a  few  students. 

The  student  hour  costs  are  of  value  also  in  calculating 
the  curricula  costs.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  cost  of  a 
year's  instruction  in  Law,  in  Engineering,  in  Liberal  Arts? 
If  one  knows  the  subjects  which  will  go  to  make  up  any 
given  curriculum,  it  will  be  easy,  of  course,  to  obtain  the 
cost.  Where  electives  and  groupings  are  indicated  weighed 
average  costs  may  be  used. 

Such  a  table  is  the  following : 

YEARLY  COST  PER  MAJOR  STUDENT  FOR  EACH  CURRICULUM, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  1918-1919 

Average  Average 

Number  Student  Cost  per 
Student              Hour  Major 

MAJOR  CURRICULA  Hours  Cost  Student 

Anatomy 702  $o.3353  $23538 

Architecture 763.5  0.3568  272.42 

Astronomy 666  o  2749  183 .08 

Bacteriology 702  o .  3546  248 .  93 

Botany 684  0.3274  223.94 

Chemistry 684  0.3135  214.43 

Chemical  engineering i  ,035  o .  3303  341-86 

Civil  engineering 852  0.3274  278.94 

Classical  languages 588  0.2913  171.28 

Dramatic  art 576  0.2953  170.09 

Economics  and  business  adminis- 
tration          564  0.1915  108.01 
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Average  Average 

Number  Student  Cost  per 

Student  Hour  Major 

MAJOR  CURRICULA                     Hours  Cost  Student 

Education 603  0.2762  166.55 

Electrical  engineering 1,005  0.3294  33105 

English , 588  0.2839  166.93 

Forestry  and  lumbering 826.5  0.3261  269.52 

Geology 684  0.4257  291.18 

German  language  and  literature ..  .         576  0.3593  206.96 

History 576  0.2741  I57  99 

Home  economics 659.25  0.3267  215.38 

Journalism 639  0.4745  303  20 

'Law 516  0.4593  237.00 

Library  economy 565 -7  0.2061  116.59 

Marine  engineering 900  o .  3759  338 . 3 1 

Mathematics ^ 702  0.2946  206.81 

Mechanical  engineering 996  o .  3363  334 .  95 

Military  science 684  o. 2834  193 . 84 

Mines  and  metallurgy 926 .2  o .  4440  41 1 .  23 

Music 479  0.4148  198.69 

Nursing 723-3  0.3931  284.33 

Oriental  languages  and  literature. .         576  0.3802  218.99 

Painting,  sculpture  and  design 728  o .  2543  1 85 .  13 

Pharmacy  (two  years) 960  o .  4885  468 .  96 

Philosophy 576  0.2805  161.57 

Physical  education  and  hygiene 702  o .  2966  208 . 2 1 

Physics 702  0.2995  210.25 

Political  science .-         576  o .  2895  165 .01 

Preparatory  to  law 612  0.2925  179.01 

Preparatory  to  medicine 857  0.2876  246.47 

Psychology 702  0.2819  I97  89 

Romanic  languages 576  0.2773  159.72 

Scandinavian 576  o .  5231  301 .  30 

vSociology 576  0.2707  155-92 

Zoology 702  0.2725  191.29 

Service   instruction  (not  included 
above) — 

Military  science 90  o.  1861  16. 75 

Physical  education 54  0.2750  14-85 

Average  cost $235 .  98^ 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  summer  session?     It  isi 
surely  not  fair  to  leave  it  out  of  consideration.  The  pro- 
cedure which  has  seemed  most  wise  has  been  to  include] 
both  the  expenditures  and  the  instruction  records  with  the! 

^  This  last  figure,  $235.98,  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  instructions, 
cost  (showing  on  the  previous  table)  by  the  annual  carrying  load  (see  page  237).^ 
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regular  year.  The  Washington  reports  will  hereafter  cover 
a  full  year  (July  i  to  June  30),  including  the  summer  session 
as  the  first  term  or  quarter  of  each  year. 

A  further  question  has  to  do  with  the  best  methods  of 
obtaining  figures  of  class  and  general  enrollment.  The  usual 
catalog  plan  of  counting  all  students  who  have  registered 
during  a  year  is  of  no  value  in  cost  accounting  as  it  fails 
to  give  anything  like  a  carrying  load.  An  admirable  plan 
seems  to  be  to  have  a  census  date  each  term  on  which  the 
enrollment  is  taken  for  both  the  classes  and  for  the  cur- 
ricula. Such  census  figures  then  become  the  basis  for  the 
accounting  of  both  students  and  student  hours. 

In  considering  university  costs  one  will  not  go  far  before 
being  confronted  by  the  need  for  a  figure  which  will  credit- 
ably stand  for  the  number  of  students  for  a  year.  The 
catalog  figures,  as  we  have  seen,  are  inadequate.  Having 
the  census,  however,  we  may  obtain  figures  which  will 
fairly  represent  the  carrying  load  for  the  year.  The  follow- 
ing procedure  has  been  used:  (i)  Obtain  the  number  of 
students  as  of  a  census  date  for  each  session,  quarter  or 
semester.  (2)  Combine  these  figures  on  either  the  semester 
or  the  quarter  basis  and  divide  the  sum  by  two  (in  the  case 
of  the  semester)  or  three  (in  the  case  of  the  quarter).  This 
will  give  the  annual  carrying  load  on  the  basis  of  the  regular 
academic  year.  Summer  session  figures,  it  will  be  seen,  will 
affect  the  carrying  load  only  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  regular  academic  year.  For  example,  if  the  census  figure 
for  an  institution  were  as  follows :  Summer  (6  weeks)  720; 
Autumn  3300;  Winter  3200;  Spring  3000,  then  the  annual 

•      1     ^         u  u     360  +  3300  +  3200  +  3000 

carrymg  load  would  be  =  3287. 

3 

University  cost  accounting  is  a  simple  procedure  utilizing 
records  which  are  easily  obtained  in  every  administration 
office.  The  distribution  of  overhead  and  the  treatment  of 
capital  expenditures  are  not  peculiar  difficulties.  Industrial 
plants  are  confronted  with  more  intricate  capital  and  over- 
head problems. 

In  the  treatment  of  capital  expenditures,  however,  an 
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additional  word  may  be  in  order.     The  use  of  depreciatioi 
figures  commits  one  to  an  annual  classification  of  capil 
items  into  groups  and  the  deduction  of  the  wastage 
accordance  with  a  standard  depreciation  table  determinec 
by  some  authoritative  body.     It  is  not  practicable  to  leai 
such  estimates  to  the  caprice  of  local  judgment.     In  Wash-^ 
ington  the  depreciation  table  adopted  by  the  State  Bureai 
of    Inspection    of    Public    Offices    is    used.     The    present 
difficulty  is  that  depreciation  schedules  have  been  based 
largely  on  factory  types  of  equipment  it  makes  them  awk^ 
ward  to  apply  to  many  university  items.     Unless  institu^ 
tions  wishing  to  exchange  cost  figures  can  agree  to 
use  of  a  common  depreciation  table,  the  method  should  nc 
be  used.     Inventory  valuations  bring  up  interesting  ques 
tions  on  which  there  is  also  need  of  general  understanding] 
The  inclusion  of  a  portion  of  capital  expenditures  for  bool 
and  equipment  has  a  number  of  advantages  and  meets  wil 
few  objections.     The  annual  allowance  for  books  and  equips 
ment  in  the  established  departments  is  apt  to  vary  bi 
little  from  year  to  year  and  extraordinary  items  stand  oul 
rather  prominently.     When  a  new  laboratory  is  fitted  u] 
or  when  special  purchases  of  books  or  new  machinery  an 
made,  such  items  usually  are  noted  as  extraordinary  oi 
the  current  budget.     Such  a  division  is  somewhat  arbitrary^ 
however,  and  does  not  have  as  definite  theoretical  relatioi 
to  the  capital  investment  as  does  depreciation. 

An  advantage  which  will  come  from  the  annual  prepara^ 
tion  of  a  cost  report  will  be  in  the  utilization  of  a  largi 
amount  of  valuable  statistical  material.  A  suggestion 
what  some  of  this  may  be  is  given  in  the  following: 

(a)  The  class  enrollment  census  statistics  will  show  th< 
small  and  the  large  classes  segregated  by  departments  an< 
by  the  lower  division,  upper  division  and  graduate  courses 
The  definition  of, a  small  class  at  Washington  is  "any  clas 
under  eleven  students  in  the  lower  division  and  any  clas 
under  six  in  the  upper  division."  Graduate  classes  are  nc 
included  in  the  small  class  tables. 

(b)  The  annual  carrying  load,  besides  being  used  in  es^ 
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timating  the  expenditures  for  the  different  types  of  higher 
education  and  in  obtaining  the  annual  cost  per  student  for 
the  institution  as  a  whole,  is  found  to  be  the  most  useful 
figure  in  forecasting  future  needs. 

(c)  The  general  floor  area  figures  are  useful  in  showing 
the  percentage  of  distribution  of  floor  space  to  the  various 
functions  (instruction,  cooperative  services,  administration, 
physical  plant  and  student  welfare);  the  classification  of 
floor  space  in  buildings  of  different  types  and  dates  of  con- 
struction; the  cost  per  square  foot  of  floor  space  and  the 
number  of  square  f^et  per  student. 

{d)  The  departmental  floor  space  figures  show  room 
areas,  capacity,  hours  of  use,  and  kind  of  use,  whether 
recitation,  laboratory  or  office.  Combining  the  area  with 
the  hours  of  use  we  obtain  the  square-foot-hour  which  is 
useful  in  showing  the  percentage  of  use  by  instructional 
departments  when  the  same  rooms  are  used  by  several 
departments.  From  the  square-foot-hour  totals  combined 
with  corresponding  figures  from  the  student  hour  sheet, 
general  figures  indicating  use  of  floor  space  may  be  had. 
Of  even  more  value  are  the  tables  which  may  be  constructed 
showing  the  efficiency  in  use  of  rooms  by  departments  (i) 
on  the  basis  of  the  hours  used  and  (2)  on  the  basis  of  the 
size  of  the  classes  in  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  rooms. 

Cost  accounting  for  the  cooperative  service  department 
presents  a  variety  of  problems.  An  advance  is  made,  how- 
ever, by  separating  these  expenditures  from  the  instruc- 
tional items  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to  determine  just 
what  is  spent  for  the  various  forms  of  service.  Whether 
research  and  community  services  shall  be  handled  as  "pro- 
jects" or  on  some  other  unit  plan  may  be  left  for  further 
development. 

Cost  accounting  in  the  university  has  been  developing 
coincidentally  with  the  similar  development  in  the  indus- 
tries. Our  colleges  of  Business  Administration  are  over- 
flowing with  students  who  have  come  to  learn  the  account- 
ing procedure  which  we  are  only  beginning  to  use  in  ccn- 
nection  with  our  problems.     The  future  of  industry  is  daily 
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passing  into  the  hands  of  men  trained  in  the  value  and  us 
of  cost  accounts. 

The  earUest  departmental  cost  study  the  writer  has  seei 
was  made  at  the  University  of  California  in  191 1.     This 
study  used  student  credits  and  direct  expenditures.     N< 
attempt  was  made  to  apportion  the  overhead.     The  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  in  its  administrative  offices  has  alsoj 
made  use  of  cost  sheets  based  on  department  salaries  anc 
student  credits.     For  local  uses  such  cost  figures  are  help-1 
ful  and  of  course  have  the  advantage  of  being  easily  com-1 
puted.     One  of  the  studies  at  the  University  of  Washington] 
showed  the  salary  cost  per  student  hour  in  each  class.     This 
was  useful  in  displaying  the  relative  salary  cost  of  elemental 
and  advanced  courses.     It  was  demonstrated  that  it  wasj 
poor  policy  to  give  the  real  university  teacher  elemental 
work  which  could  be  as  well  and  in  some  cases  better  done 
by  others  commanding  lower  salaries.     Undoubtedly  sucl 
common  sense  observations  might  have  been  made  withoul 
a  cost  sheet.     The  fact  is,  however,  that  just  such  situations 
are  permitted  to  continue,  until  attention  is  called  specifi- 
cally to  them. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  several  years  ago,  develope< 
a  plan  of  distributing  physical  plant  charges  to  buildings. 
Minnesota  has  worked  along  the  same  lines.  Pennsylvania 
has  developed  a  complete  system  of  overhead  distribution. 
The  Boston  University  reports  are  similarly  complete  01 
the  financial  side.  Harvard  prints  each  year  the  record^ 
from  which  the  student  hours  might  easily  be  obtained. 

The  contribution  of  the  State  of  Washington  has  already 
been  referred  to  and  in  fact  constitutes  the  constructive! 
portion  of  this  paper.     The  University  has  been  forced  to! 
take  a  leading  part.     The  movement,  however,  has  spread.] 
Early  this  year  the  State  of  Oregon  called  a  special  sessioi 
of  the  legislature  to  consider  its  financial  problems  con- 
nected with  the  support  of  its  institutions  of  higher  educa-j 
tion.     The  University  of  Oregon  and  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College  united  in  inviting  an  officer  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  to  assist  them  in  drawing  up  a  com-^ 
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parable  cost  sheet.  The  Association  of  Business  Officers  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  has  gone  on  record  favoring  the 
student  hour  as  the  basis  for  educational  cost  accounting 
and  will  consider  next  year  a  comprehensive  report  from  a 
committee  appointed  to  study  this  subject.  It  has  become 
evident  that  the  financial  offices  of  many  of  our  universities 
are  ready  for  an  advance  in  accounting  procedure.  The 
demand  for  a  more  detailed  functional  analysis  is  felt.  The 
office  which  is  given  charge  of  the  new  responsibility  should 
be  properly  equipped  to  handle  it  with  modem  calculating 
and  tabulating  devices  and  the  necessary  clerical  help.  It 
will  be  necessary  also  to  link  the  business  office  with  that  of 
the  registrar.  This  may  be  accomplished  either  by  con- 
solidating both  offices  in  a  single  accounting  department  or 
by  the  establishment  of  a  coordinate  administrative  officer 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  utilize  the  statistical  material  in 
both  offices.  The  duties  of  such  an  officer  would  be  to 
make  cost  reports  from  material  originating  in  the  regis- 
trar's and  business  offices.  Other  tasks  would  include  the 
compilation  of  university  statistics  bearing  on  university 
problems.  The  forms  of  organization  will  depend  upon  the 
abilities  and  interests  of  the  men  involved.  The  first  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  ideal  plan  were  one  to  create  an  organ- 
ization. 'The  Business  Manager  should  be  a  man  of  educa- 
tion, business  ability  and  experience  in  educational  admin- 
istration, sympathetic  with  modern  methods.  Under  the 
direction  of  this  officer  there  should  be  the  registration,  the 
financial  and  statistical  offices. 

The  value  of  cost  accounting  either  for  an  industry  or  for 
an  educational  institution  lies  in  two  directions.  The  first 
value  which  accrues  in  making  the  report  is  the  orderly 
classification  of  facts  permitting  problems  to  appear  which 
might  otherwise  be  obscured.  The  second  value  is  the  use 
of  the  report  by  the  supporting  of  the  public  in  showing  the 
kinds  of  education  and  the  comparative  costs.  This  will 
tend  to  bring  the  support  where  it  may  be  most  needed. 
Of  the  two  values  the  first  is  the  more  immediate.  The 
increased  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  a  matter 
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of  growth  and  requires  interpretation.  In  spite  of  the  coi 
petition  of  institutions,  the  fundamental  educational  iui 
terests  are  identical.  All  are  vitally  involved  in  the  wai 
against  ignorance.  Comparative  cost  reports  make  th< 
representative  of  each  institution  in  a  very  effective  way  th< 
representative  of  all.  Many  questions  on  which  acute 
differences  between  institutions  used  to  arise,  are  no  longei 
matters  of  controversy,  as  the  acceptance  of  the  facts  sho) 
in  the  reports  has  removed  them  from  the  field  of  conten- 
tion. The  public  may  now  be  told  how  much  higher  edu-J 
cation  a  given  appropriation  or  gift  will  provide,  where  th< 
country's  greatest  needs  are,  and  how  they  may  best  b< 
met  so  that  there  shall  be  an  ever  wider  equality  of  oppor^ 
tunity  in  higher  education. 

Specifically,  what  will  be  the  results  of  cost  accounting] 
Will  it  mean  more  elementary  work  and  less  graduate  work,] 
more  of  the  cheap  form  of  education  and  less  of  the  expen-j 
sive  but  none  the  less  essential  forms?     Will  it  mean  longei 
teaching  hours  and  lower  salaries;  more  crowded  buildinj 
and  more  poorly  equipped  laboratories  ?     No.     It  will  rathei 
mean  that  the  courses  of  study  and  the  standards  of  highei 
education  must  justify  themselves.     There  is  no  fear  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  do  so. 

The  danger  is  more  subtle.     There  are  real  wastes- 
small  classes  or  crowded  classes,  poorly  equipped  classrooms,] 
laboratories  and  gymnasiums,  unsocialized  student  bodies 
and  a  lowering  of  the  standards  of  leadership  and  teaching.] 

Do  cost  sheets  detect  such  things?  They  help.  In  thej 
department  where  the  small  classes  rule,  the  cost  will  be 
high.  In  the  department  with  crowded  classrooms,  the] 
cost  will  be  low.  These  factors  point  to  the  possible  admin-; 
istrative  problems.  The  poor  equipment  may  be  indicated] 
by  the  comparatively  low  expenditures  over  a  period  of, 
years.  Class  B  and  C  buildings  will  show  heavy  annual! 
charges  for  repairs  while  the  amount  of  floor  space  and  the. 
funds  devoted  to  student  welfare  will  indicate  how  ade-j 
quately  the  university  is  looking  after  the  non-scholasticj 
but  no  less  educational  interests  of  the  student  body.     Thej 
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comparative  salary  expenditures  will  show  whether  the 
institution  is  paying  a  sufficient  wage  to  attract  the  best 
men. 

When  a  number  of  institutions  have  adopted  cost  sys- 
tems, some  of  the  higher  education  problems  may  be  more 
readily  handled.  There  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  if 
the  university  cost  reports  that  will  be  prepared  during  the 
next  few  years,  might  be  compiled  in  the  form  of  compar- 
ative tables.  Such  comparative  reports  would  be  most  for- 
tunately issued  under  the  sanction  of  official  authority. 

An  analysis  of  our  higher  educational  problems  as  a 
nation  ought  some  day  to  be  one  of  the  tasks  of  a  federal 
department,  working  in  cooperation  with  the  institutions 
themselves  and  all  public  and  private  agencies  interested 
in  the  problems  connected  with  the  service  and  support  of 
such  institutions.  To  enable  such  studies  to  be  made,  the 
statistics  now  called  for  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
would  need  to  be  revised.  After  a  considerable  number  of 
institutions  make  use  of  cost  figures,  it  will  be  possible  for 
standard  cost  forms  to  be  filled  out.  These  will  permit  the 
federal  office  to  draw  up  statistics  that  will  show  more 
definitely  the  central  tendencies  in  the  development  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States. 

Edwin  B.  Stevens 

University  of  Washington 
Seattle,  Washington 
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DISCUSSIONS 
THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  PROFESSOR 

A  professor  once  upon  a  time  said  aloud  that  he  was 
teaching  for  the  love  of  it  and  that  he  was  asking  no  other 
compensation.  It  was  a  beau  geste  and  at  the  time  inex- 
pensive. The  public,  parsimonious  always  to  everyone  save 
bandits,  accepted,  not  without  ironic  wonder,  this  as  the 
basic  principle  of  the  relationship  between  public  and  pro- 
fessor and  henceforth  practised  economy  at  the  expense  of 
the  professor.  Later,  when  beautiful  theory  became  harsh 
practise  and  professors,  comparatively,  were  getting  no 
compensation,  the  abler  ones  departed  to  other  fields  where 
worth  was  rewarded  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  contrary 
principle  had  ever  been  laid  down;  the  less  able  ones,  who 
feared  that  they  could  not  make  good  in  other  lines,  re- 
mained— for  the  love  of  the  profession.  And  in  these  latter 
days  the  sadness  of  it  all  lies  not  in  the  fact  that  love  of 
the  profession  is  not  the  real  reason  for  being  of  the  profes- 
sion, but  that  love  of  the  profession  is  itself  becoming  extinct. 

This  situation,  like  so  many  others  of  the  educational 
world  that  have  pretty  consistently  kept  the  profession  in- 
efficient and  ridiculous,  is  the  result  of  theorizing  that  has 
not  been  thought  broadly  nor  thru  to  the  end — theorizing 
that  has  defeated  the  very  end  it  sought  to  attain.  The 
state  of  mind  of  him  who  first  pronounced  that. he  would 
ask  no  compensation,  if  not  mock-heroic,  was  no  doubt  due 
to  two  considerations:  that  the  necessity  of  education  was 
vital  to  society  and  that  public  spirit  demanded  that  the 
necessity  be  served  at  any  cost;  secondly,  that,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  ends  of  teaching,  the  profession  should 
be  made  as  exemplary  and  high-minded  as  possible.  So  far 
all  must  agree.  But  that  the  professor  should,  without  ask- 
ing either  material  or  spiritual  aid,  constitute  himself  alone 
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as  the  bearer  of  this  tremendous  civic  burden  was  at  once 
absurd  and  impossible  of  practical  realization.  The  broad 
conclusion  that  the  professor  should  have  drawn  from  his 
unimpeachable  theory  was  (i)  that  if  the  necessity  of  educa- 
tion is  vital,  it  is  all-important  that  the  pubHc  fully  reahze 
it  and  (2)  that  if  the  necessity  is  vital  and  if  the  profession 
is  to  be  high-minded,  it  is  all-important  that  the  professor 
be  efficient  both  in  spirit  and  in  equipment.  These  facts, 
simple  and  obvious,  are  just  now  beginning  to  be  adequately 
impressed  upon  us  after  the  professor  has  failed  utterly  in 
his  effort  to  carry  the  burden  of  public  education  without 
active  public  recognition  and  participation,  and  after  the 
profession  has  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  inefficiency 
and  diminished  morale  that  it  will  be  years  in  recovering. 

The  professor  now  realizes  that  love  of  the  cause  has  no 
power  to  hold  in  the  profession  those  who  can  get  out  and 
that  it  is  not  able  to  attract  those  who  are  able  to  stay  out. 
The  vital  business  of  education  can  not  find  enough  teachers 
to  fill  thousands  of  positions,  and  other  thousands  of  positions 
are  occupied  by  untrained  and  incompetent  fillers-in  and 
by  transients  who  are  using  the  profession  as  a  stepping  stone 
for  something  else  that  they  deem  worth-while  and  who 
devote  all  their  time  and  energy  except  an  irreducible  min- 
imum to  the  furtherance  of  interests  foreign  to  the  school. 
The  professor  who  stays  in  spite  of  it  all,  sees  himself  sur- 
rounded by  colleagues  who  make  no  pretence  at  being  satis- 
fied or  enthusiastic  and  by  fillers-in  who  consider  their 
positions  as  social  jokes.  Because  these  fillers-in  and  tran- 
sients have  no  real  interest  in  the  profession  and  perform 
no  more  than  they  must,  they  cause  themselves,  and  with 
themselves  the  conscientious,  to  be  hedged  about  with  a 
maze  of  insulting  regulations  and  petty  requirements  which 
reflect  on  all  alike.  It  is  inferred  that  they  will  read  no 
professional  books,  attend  no  professional  meetings,  not 
even  be  at  the  place  of  business  on  time,  unless  compelled 
by  financial  penalties.  And  so  those  few  who  are  not  moved 
by  material  neglect  are  constrained  to  leave  for  pure  shame 
and  disgust. 
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The  remedy  for  all  these  ills  is  simply  that  the  public 
compelled  to  participate  actively  in  the  vital  business 
education.  This  can  never  be  brought  about  by  any  mei 
statement  of  the  fact  that  education  is  vitally  necessai 
It  can  not  be  brought  about  by  passive  submission  to  publij 
indifference  by  the  professor.  If  the  professor  be  not  th( 
leader  in  matters  of  education,  then  there  is  none.  Being 
the  leader,  he  must  put  himself  and  his  cause  aggressively 
before  the  public  and  must  compel  from  the  public  its  recog- 
nition of  its  interest  and  its  share  in  the  business.  The 
recognition  that  the  professor  has  a  right  to  expect  is  both 
social  and  material.  Time  was  when  the  professor  was  a 
most  honored  member  of  society.  But  latterly,  due  to  his 
lack  of  aggressiveness  and  to  the  lack  of  material  standing 
that  most  emphasizes  his  lack  of  aggressiveness,  the  social 
position  has  been  altered;  he  has  been  relegated  to  the  rim 
of  society,  where  are  tolerated  those  who  are  unsuccessful 
but  harmless.  The  professor  is  certainly  the  most  vivid 
representative  before  the  youth  of  the  social  advantages  of 
education.  Certainly  then,  the  present  status  of  the  pro- 
fessor as  a  joke  in  the  struggle  for  existence  has  nothing 
in  it  to  inspire  the  youth  to  intellectual  heights. 

But  the  present  slump  in  the  social  standing  is  due  to 
the  lack  of  material  recognition  and  to  the  decrease  in  social 
worthiness  that  is  directly  traceable  to  the  lack  of  material 
recognition.  The  right  to  demand  this  material  recom- 
pense is  reasonable.  In  the  first  place  it  is  the  very,  very 
sordid  reason  of  having  the  means  to  live  and  to  enjoy  life 
In  all  other  paths  of  life  that  sordid  reason  is  sufficient  to 
get  consideration.  Possibly  the  time  has  come  when  the 
professor,  too,  may  prove  to  the  world  that  he  has  "hands, 
organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions"  and  that 
his  very  material  needs  must  be  gratified — to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  adequate  material  reward  is  a  mark  of  merit 
and  appreciation  that  is  generally  recognized  as  a  valuable 
social  stimulus.  But  to  the  real  professor  who  does  teach 
for  the  love  of  the  profession,  material  recompense  means 
much  more  than  personal  gratification;  it  means  study, 
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travel  and  broadened  experience  that  is  more  essential  than 
ever  before  if  we  would  have  our  youth  taught  to  take 
their  places  in  a  world  that  is  ever  growing  more  cosmo- 
poHtan  and  when  provinciahsm  is  fast  becoming  a  positive 
handicap.  Finally,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  profession 
in  general,  public  recognition  bf  the  necessity  of  material 
recompense  is  the  only  method  by  which  the  depleted  ranks 
will  ever  be  filled. 

The  professor,  then,  if  he  really  loves  his  profession,  must 
renounce  his  false  and  harmful  ethical  standard,  and  demand 
of  the  public  attention  to  the  woes  of  his  profession  and  to 
the  means  of  alleviating  them.  To  his  passivity  and  to 
that  alone  has  been  due  the  present  deplorable  state  of  his 
business — so  deplorable  that  he  himself  aids  and  abets  in 
depleting  the  numbers  of  his  profession;  for,  does  he  en- 
courage young  men  and  women  of  character  and  ability  to 
embrace  the  teaching  profession?  He  does  not.  The  pub- 
lic will  say  that  the  teaching  profession  as  at  present  con- 
stituted is  getting  all  that  it  is  worth.  The  professor  will 
agree  and  go  farther;  he  will  grant  that  if  the  present  con- 
ditions continue,  the  teaching  profession  will  soon  be  getting 
more  than  it  is  worth.  No  one  objects  to  high  standards 
in  the  teaching  profession,  .but  they  can  never  be  raised 
until  better  salaries  attract  more  and  better  teachers  into 
the  profession.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  no  weeding  out 
can  be  done  as  long  as  the  number  of  available  teachers  is 
far  less  than  the  demand.  It  is  equally  obvious  that,  as 
long  as  the  supply  is  less  than  the  demand,  the  standard 
of  the  profession  will  continue  to  fall. 

The  only  method  by  which  the  public  attention  can  be 
efficiently  and  promptly  called  to  the  present  condition  of 
things  is  by  effort  thru  organization  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  themselves.  Their  attitude  and  wants,  as  the  atti- 
tude that  must  be  respected  and  the  wants  that  must  be 
satisfied  if  the  profession  is  not  to  become  an  anemic  institu- 
tion, wasting  the  public  funds  and  accomplishing  less  than 
nothing,  must  be  plainly  and  firmly  put  before  the  public. 
It  seems  that  the  absolute  justice  of  the  case  and  the  un- 
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questioned  facts  as  to  the  state  of  affairs,  if  placed  befoi 
the  public  in  forcible  fashion    by  the  organized  teach( 
would  win.     No  amount  of   academic  discussion,   formj 
'Viewing  with  alarm,"  or  comparison  of   wages,  will  ev< 
produce  any  adequate  reaction  with  the  tax-payers  unle 
these  are  backed  by  tangible  evidence  of  conditions  an< 
demands  which  the  teachers  only  can  furnish.     Tabulat( 
lists  of  comparative  wages  of  janitors,  street-sweepers  an< 
teachers  have  produced  nothing  but  obloquy  and  shame  01 
the  part  of  the  professor  and  contempt  and  ridicule  on  th< 
part  of  the  public.     Rightly,  the  attitude  of  the  Americai 
public  toward  any  group  of  workers  is  that,  if  the  workei 
have  not  enough  aggressiveness  to  ask  for  recognition,  the] 
either  are  satisfied  or  are  ashamed  to  ask.     The  tax-payin| 
public  has  formed  the  wise  habit  of  turning  a  deaf  ear  t< 
requests  for  more  money,  and  only  the  most  insistent  a] 
peals  secure  even  consideration.     If  the  teachers  do  not 
make  certain  their  feeling  in  the  matter,  the  general  publi< 
out  of  touch  with  the  technical  character  of  modern  educj 
tion,  has  no  tangible  evidence  that  there  is  anything  wroi 
in  the  schools.     The  school  board,  however  benevolent  an( 
public-spirited,  lose  their  case  at  once  before  this  public 
when,  in  response  to  a  query,-  they  must  reply  that  th< 
teachers  themselves  have  not  asked  for  this  consideratioi 
The  teachers  owe  to  the  board  energetic  support  of  thei 
cause  and  must  not  complain  of  failure  on  the  part  of  th^ 
latter  until  the  teaching  body  itself  has  done  the  utmoj 
to  counterbalance  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  tax-payers^ 
The  professor  must  not  strike;  neither  must  Americai 
education  collapse.     The  public,  from  which  the  teaching 
force  is  recruited,  has  long  since  struck.     They  refuse  t< 
make  the  sacrifice  to  keep  the  schools  going  efficiently  b; 
enlisting  in  the  service ;  and  those  who  refuse  are  potentially 
the  best  of  our  teacher-material.     A  great  part  of  those  h 
the  teaching  profession  have  already  struck  against  th< 
condition  of  things  and  have  refused  to  make  the  sacrifice 
for  education ;  they  have  quit  and  are  doing  something  else- 
One  can  only  think  that  the  profession  would  have  beei 
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better  served,  and,  therefore,  the  cause  of  education,  if, 
instead  of  these  passive  strikes  individually,  an  active  demon- 
stration had  long  ago  rectified  the  ridiculously  obvious  in- 
justice, and  thereby  retained  in  the  profession  the  experi- 
enced teachers  who  have  left  and  attracted  in  the  profession 
the  thousands  of  teachers  now  lost.  If  a  strike  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  high  ideals  of  the  professor,  certainly  the 
nearest,  effective,  justifiable,  equivalent  is  necessary  to 
arrest  the  steady  loss  of  the  same  ideals. 

E.  C.  CuNE 
Richmond,  Indiana 

THE  TEACHER  AS  AN  ENZYME 
In  the  realm  of  chemistry  there  are  agents  known  as 
enzymes.  An  enzyme  brings  about  changes  in  the  sub- 
stances surrounding  it.  These  changes  are  of  a  chemical 
nature.  Take,  for  instance,  the  enzyme  in  the  digestive 
juices  which  changes  starch  to  sugar.  .  These  substances 
differ  in  chemical  composition  and  in  their  ability  to  dis- 
solve in  water.  Sugar  is  soluble,  starch  is  not.  Three 
things  are  true  of  all  enzymes.  First,  they  effect  changes 
because  of  their  mere  presence  and  do  not  themselves  be- 
come part  of  the  end  product  of  the  chemical  reaction. 
Second,  the  extent  of  the  reaction  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  the  enzyme.  A  very  small  portion  of  the 
enzyme  will  affect  a  large  quantity  of  the  substance  on 
which  it  works.  Third,  the  enzyme  does  not  become  used 
up  in  the  work;  a  small  portion  of  it  will  work  indefinitely 
on  its  substratum. 

The  teacher  in  the  role  of  true  educator  starts  mental 
processes  because  of  her  very  presence.  If  she  does  nothing 
more  than  act  as  an  inspiration  she  has  started  the  first 
step  in  education.  By  her  directions  or  suggestions  or 
questions  she  can  leaven  «the  mass  of  mind  before  her  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  processes  she  sets  going  are  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  initial  spark  supplied  by  her.  As  a 
true  enzyme  she  will  keep  out  of  the  end  products— the 
conclusions,  the  mathematical  solutions,  the  answer  which 
should  be  the  entire  result  of  the  efforts  of  her  students. 
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The  processes  started  may  be  indefinite  in  their  action. 
Many  a  person  today  testifies  to  some  thought  or  acquisition 
that  grew  out  of  his  early  effort  at  learning  under  some 
worthy  educator.  And  this  early  effort  may  have  been  made 
years  before. 

Enzymes  do  not  become  used  up  on  their  work.  Neither 
should  the  teacher.  It  is  her  duty  to  set  others  to 
working.  In  so  far  as  she  does  this  extensively,  just  so  far 
is  she  successful.  In  so  far  as  she  fails  to  do  this  just  so 
far  is  she  unsuccessful.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter  for  a 
teacher  to  take  the  stage  and  hold  it  for  the  allotted  time. 
She  may  recite  or  talk  or  lecture.  But  this  is  not  educating. 
It  may  be  most  delightful  and  enjoyable  but  it  involves 
no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  They  are  there, 
however,  to  be  "enzymatized." 

The  weariness  experienced  by  many  teachers  can  be  traced 
to  too  much  talking  on  their  part.  Often  this  talking  con- 
sists only  in  asking  questions.  But  the  questions  may  be 
so  numerous  as  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
Questions,  if  properly  framed,  and  if  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
provide  thought,  will  give  the  teacher  time  to  rest,  and 
the  students  a  chance  to  work.  Manual  or  laboratory  work 
should  be  so  directed  that  little  effort  is  made  by  the  teacher 
as  compared  with  that  of  her  audience.  They  are  there  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  that  experience.  The  teacher,  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  has  long  since  had  her  opportunity  at  this 
experience.  She  is  now  the  enzyme  that  opens  up  the 
process  for  those  that  have  come  after. 

Thru  a  mistaken  notion  of  kindliness  or  politeness,  ques- 
tions are  often  repeated  or  props  given  in  the  way  of  ex- 
planatory remarks  or  elucidating  questions — an  additional 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  enzyme  and  a  lessening  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  she  is  to  set  working.  The  enzyme  is  over- 
worked.    It  can  not  accomplish  as  great  results  as  it  might. 

In  performing  the  functions  of  true  educator  the  teacher 

need  feel  no  qualms  of  conscience  if  she  finishes  her  day's 

work  with  some  interest  in  life  still  left.     Measured  as  an 

enzyme  she  has  undoubtedly  won  title  to  one  hundred  per 

cent  efficiency.  Rosemary  F.  Muli^En 

Washington  Irving  High  School 
New  York  City 


VII 
REVIEWS 

The  human  factor  in  education — By  Jambs  Phinney  Munroe.     The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1920.     317  p.  . 

The  author  of  this  book  is  widely  known  as  a  business 
man,  as  vice-chairman  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational 
Education,  and  as  a  member  of  many  important  educational 
commissions.  After  stating  a  number  of  questions  as  to 
the  economic  future  of  the  United  States — questions  con- 
cerning immigration,  European  production  and  demands, 
possible  effects  on  the  tariff,  the  gold  supply,  and  the  fall 
of  prices — the  author  argues  that  the  answers  must  ulti- 
mately be  determined  "thru  sound  education,  thru  improv- 
ing the  relations  between  man  and  man,  thru  permanently 
influencing  the  composite  point  of  view  of  thousands,  and 
indeed  millions,  of  human  beings."  To  effect  these  desired 
ends  there  is  naturally  need  of  a  clear,  definite,  far-seeing, 
and  sound  program.     This  the  author  sets  himself  to  outline. 

The  four  parts  of  the  book — on  the  human  factor  in  so- 
ciety, in  industry,  in  teaching,  and  in  reconstruction — give 
the  impression  of  being  composed  of  independent  essays 
and  addresses  bound  together.  They  are  not  scientific 
studies  based  on  a  mastery  of  sociology,  economics,  educa- 
tion, and  history,  but  rather  the  running  comment  of  a 
man  widely  experienced  in  several  phases  of  life — comment 
interestingly  presented,  interspersed  with  a  great  variety 
of  quotations  from  authors  as  diverse  as  Mrs.  Ewing,  Carl- 
isle, Bagehot,  and  Epictetus,  but  repetitions  of  the  same 
points  in  differeni;  settings  and  depending  for  effect  only  on 
the  convincingness  to  the  individual  reader.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  merit  of  the  book  is  this  independence  of  author- 
ities, which  results  often  in  novel,  sometimes  in  naive, 
recommendations.  It  is  to  be  read,  therefore,  for  its  sug- 
gestiveness  rather  than  for  its  safe  guidance. 
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What  the  author  has  to  say  of  education  and  reconstruc- 
tion he  seems  to  have  thought  out  most  carefully.  Educators 
will  be  disappointed  if  they  expect  anything  new  in  his  state- 
ment of  main  objectives  and  in  his  emphasis  on  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  the  importance  and  the  scope  of  public 
schools;  but  they  will  find  renewed  stimulus  in  knowing 
that  a  business  man  has  glimpsed  their  vision,  even  if  he 
does  not  appreciate  their  obstacles. 

Conceiving  education  in  a  large  way,  as  involving  not 
only  the  school  but  also  the  home,  the  church,  industries, 
and  in  fact  every  individual  adult  in  the  community.  Dr. 
Munroe  proposes  as  the  main  objectives  of  training :  health, 
high  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  trained  economic  effi- 
ciency, skill  and  information  along  the  common  lines  of 
human  interests,  good  citizenship,  and  appreciation  of  beauty 
of  all  kinds.  This  broad  program,  which  differs  chiefly  in 
emphasis  only  from  others  that  are  generally  accepted  in 
theory  by  educators,  the  author  admits  is  possible  only  if 
the  old  machinery  is  scrapped,  the  schools  are  divorced  from 
politics,  thoroly  trained  teachers  are  secured  and  given  un- 
trammeled  opportunity  really  to  educate,  classes  are  made 
small  enough  for  teachers  to  know  and  to  train  each  child 
as  an  individual,  as  much  attention  is  given  to  what  the 
pupil  does  out  of  school  as  in  it,  the  home,  school,  and 
other  agencies  cooperate,  and  every  citizen  contributes  some- 
thing of  value.  These  ideals  we  have  heard  before,  but 
when  enunciated  by  professional  schoolmen  they  are  usually 
coupled  with  some  more  definite  program  for  overcoming 
the  induration  of  the  public,  securing  trained  teachers  and 
better  conditions,  and  pragmatic  plan  for  attacking  what 
one  may  reasonably  expect  to  attain. 

Altho  Dr.  Munroe  sets  forth  six  objectives  of  education,  it 
is  vocational  training  in  which  he  is  most  interested.  Be- 
lieving that  "education  is  not  mainly  concerned  with  the 
industrial  leaders,  the  men  of  the  professions,  the  excep- 
tional individuals  who,  by  force  of  favorable  circumstances 
or  of  their  own  personality,  are  bound  to  make  their  way," 
the  author  would  have  the  schools  provide  especially  for 
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"that  great  host  of  boys  and  girls  who,  by  limitations  of 
mind  and  of  capacity,  are  certain  always  to  remain  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  industry"  and  for  others  who  will  achieve 
offices  of  minor  responsibihty.  These  youth  he  would  have 
given  during  all  of  their  daylight  hours,  six  days  a  week, 
between  the  ages  of  nine  or  ten  and  seventeen,  "mental, 
moral,  and  physical  good  health,  industrial  efficiency,  and  a 
liking  for  work." 

In  the  last  part  of  the  volume  the  most  interesting  chap- 
ter is  that  proposing  ''a  national  service  year"  obligatory 
on  all  youth  of  both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  and  twenty-five.  In  this  year.  Dr.  Munroe  pro- 
poses a  physical  overhauling  and  general  development ;  drill 
of  a  military  type;  the  fundamentals  of  ethics,  politics,  and 
citizenship;  and  serious  supervised  training  in  some  voca- 
tion or  avocation  which  is  of  definite  and  recognized  value 
to  the  common  welfare.  After  this  training  he  would  have 
every  person  required  to  give  at  least  for  ten  years  one  week 
annually  to  the  service  of  the  government.  There  are  at 
the  end  of  the  proposal  more  than  three  pages  of  condensed 
fundamental  principles.  Thomas  Moore,  William  Morris, 
and  others  in  former  times  also  entertained  themselves  by 
outlining  similar  Utopian  plans. 

Despite  its  repetition  and  lack  of  cohesion,  the  chapters 
are  well  worth  reading.  Perhaps  when  school  administra- 
tors see  what  visions  a  business  man  has,  they  may  be 
strengthened  to  attempt  in  the  schools  changes  which  they 
have  feared  the  public  would  not  permit,  and  other  readers 
may  appreciate  anew  the  necessity  of  reorganized  educa- 
tion in  a  program  of  national  progress. 

Thomas  H.  Briggs 

Teachers  ColIvEge 
Columbia  University 


Schools  in  Siberia — By  William  F.  Russell.     Lippincott,  Philadelphia. 

Since  returning  to  the  United  States  the  reviewer  has  been 
frequently  impressed  by  the  feeling  of  apprehension  aroused 
in  many,  even  those  supposedly  open-minded  and  well- 
informed,  when  the  situation  in  Russia  is  mentioned.     The 
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American  public  has  fed  too  much  on  the  unwholesome  scum 
of  political  propaganda,  which  sought  to  serve  peculiar  pur- 
poses rather  than  to  establish  the  truth.  It  is,  however, 
reassuring  to  know  that  such  propaganda  deceives,  and 
finally  brings  disaster  to  those  it  is  designed  to  save.  Magna 
est  Veritas,  et  prevalebi  .  Turning  from  the  nauseating  pab- 
ulum with  which  we  have  been  fed,  a  genuine  satisfaction 
(tho  not  complete)  results  from  reading  this  first  hand, 
wholesome,  and  even-tempered  account  of  the  present 
Schools  in  Siberia.  Certain  factors  that  limit  the  study  are 
candidly  recognized  by  the  writer.  These  are  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  language ;  lack  of  printed  material  on  Russian 
schools;  and  the  impossibility  of  visiting  many  localities. 

This  little  book  is  a  welcome  step  towards  the  clarifica- 
tion of  the  educational  situation  in  one  part  of  the  Russian 
complex.  A  feature  especially  to  be  recommended  is  the 
inclusion  of  the  text  of  a  number  of  documents,  from  which 
the  reader  may  make  his  own  deductions.  From  a  perusal 
of  these,  it  is  evident  that:  (i)  the  Russian  looks  confidently 
to  America  for  help  in  this  emergency;  (2)  educational  lead- 
ers favor  an  exchange  of  professors  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States;  (3)  Russia  will  welcome  information  con- 
cerning otu-  experiences,  that  may  help  her  avoid  pitfalls; 
(4)  there  exist  already  the  basic  elements  necessary  for  a 
system  of  public  schools  in  Siberia;  (5)  leadership  is  seek- 
ing intently  to  create  a  type  of  democratic  school  system, 
whose  units  shall  articulate  freely,  rendering  the  progress 
of  youth  from  elementary  to  secondary  and  higher  institu- 
tions an  easy  and  usual  accomplishment. 

Due  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  America  is  better 
able  to  render  assistance  than  any  other  country.  More- 
over, aid  from  her  is  most  acceptable  to  the  Russians.  As 
intelligent  action  is  impossible  without  a  thoro  understand- 
ing of  the  existing  conditions,  it  is  only  just  to  the  Russians 
and  ourselves  that  we  endeavor  to  obtain  also  a  true  account 
of  the  present  schools  in  Soviet  Russia.  Bulletin,  19 19,  No. 
37,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  offers  some  information 
concerning  changes  wrought  since  the  revolution,  but  it 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  complete  survey. 

Thomas  Woody 

University  of  Pennsyi^vania 
Phii.adei.phia,  Pa. 
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A  beginner's  history  of  philosophy— Vol.  II.  Modern  Philosophy.  Revised 
Edition.  By  HERBERT  Ernest  Cushman.  Houghton  Miflflin  Co.,  19 19. 
407  p. 

The  first  edition  of  Cushman 's  History  of  philosophy  ap- 
peared in  191 1  in  two  volumes,  Volume  I  being  devoted  to 
Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy,  and  Volume  II  to 
Modern  Philosophy.  At  the  time  of  its  publication,  no 
English  or  American  writer  of  the  history  of  philosophical 
thought  had  made  a  serious  attempt  to  lead  his  reader  to 
the  study  of  philosophical  problems  thru  the  social  and 
political  history  of  the  times  in  which  these  problems  were 
pressing  for  statement  and  solution. 

This  Dr.  Cushman  has  succeeded  in  doing.  More  than 
this,  he  has  given  us  the  most  concrete  history  of  philo- 
sophical opinions  that  exists  in  the  English  language.  The 
reader  of  the  book  is  made  to  feel  that  philosophy  and  its 
problems  are  not  isolated  phenomena,  but  have  vital  con- 
nections with  the  political,  social,  and  economic,  as  well  as 
with  the  aesthetic,  moral,  and  religious  movements  of  the 
great  historic  periods.  The  statement  of  the  various  doc- 
trines are  couched  in  clear  and  vigorous  English  and  the 
interrelations  of  doctrines  have  been  so  well  brought  out 
that  the  reader  can  not  fail  to  develop  a  feeling  of  and  for 
the  evolution  of  ideas.  I  should  say  that,  on  account  of  its 
method  and  of  the  concrete  character  of  its  material,  no 
other  history  of  philosophy  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  student  of  education  as  Cushman' s. 

That  a  second  edition  is  called  for  is  evidence  of  the  ser- 
vice that  the  book  has  already  rendered.  The  revised  edi- 
tion covers  the  Modern  Period  from  1453  to  19 10,  that  is, 
from  the  beginnings  of  the  Renaissance  to  Herbert  Spencer, 
Henri  Bergson,  and  WilHam  James.  Particularly  inter- 
esting is  the  enlargement  of  the  final  chapter  on  Philosophy 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  but  a  comparison  of  this  edi- 
tion with  the  first  shows  some  arrangement  of  the  material 
common  to  both,  and  the  incorporation,  in  the  second 
edition  of  new  material  which  decidedly  increases  its  value. 
Excellent  judgment,  on  the  whole,  has  been  exercised  in 
making  these  changes.  Arthur  Ernest  Davii:s 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 
Professor  Osbom  The  agitation  over  teachers'   salaries 

on  salaries  and  school  taxation,  to  which  this  is- 

sue of  the  EducationaIv  Review  is  devoted,  has  produced  a 
disturbance  whose  concentric  circles  have  widened  out  into 
every  portion  of  the  educational  waters.  It  is  encouraging 
to  find  that  not  only  school  administrators,  boards  of  edu- 
cation, and  teachers  are  striving  hard  to  find  solutions  for 
the  problems  involved,  but  that  statesmen,  university  pro- 
fessors, and  great  scholars,  quite  removed  from  the  stress 
and  strain  themselves,  are  equally  concerned  about  the 
situation.  No  one  would  be  supposed  to  be  more  remote 
from  all  these  difficulties  than  a  great  zoologist  and  paleon- 
tologist like  Henry  Fairfield  Osbom,  and  yet  much  of  his 
ingenuity  and  energy  during  the  past  year  has  been  exer- 
cised upon  the  question  of  finding  the  necessary  funds, 
public  and  private,  to  restore  the  teachers'  position  to  its 
former  basis,  and  to  avert  the  impending  crisis.  While  we 
can  not  agree  with  all  the  methods  he  proposes,  his  articles 
in  the  public  press,  educational  journals,  and  even  reports 
from  the  great  museum  over  which  he  presides,  are  written 
with  a  vigor  and  polemic  zeal  that  are  worthy  of  a  Mann 
or  a  Barnard,  and  reveal  the  true  educational  missionary. 
A  study  of  taxation  and  public  education,  which  even  the 
scientists  now  admit  are  becoming  scientific,  would  un- 
doubtedly result  in  a  modification  of  Dr.  Osbom's  views, 
but  we  must  be  profoundly  thankful  that  such  important 
topics  are  beginning  to  elicit  attention  from  a  layman  who 
speaks  with  such  authority  in  other  lines. 

In  his  latest  report  the  noted  scientist  makes  this  plea: 
"We  believe  that  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of  Estimate 
of  the  City  of  New  York  are  deeply  interested  in  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children  and  will  support  a  well-considered  move- 
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ment  to  secure  adequate  funds  for  education,  provided  it  can 
be  shown  that  this  movement  is  in  the  interest  of  the  900,000 
children  of  our  pubhc  schools.  The  present  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  must  prepare  to  meet  the  crisis  which  has  sud- 
denly overwhelmed  the  educational  system  of  the  State. 
At  the  moment  a  democratic  measure  of  taxation,  one  that 
has  a  precedent  in  many  other  states,  seems  advisable. 
President  John  Finley,  at  the  head  of  the  entire  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State,  has  recently  declared  himself 
in  favor  of  united  support  for  home  rule  for  the  schools, 
for  financial  independence  on  the  part  of  boards  of  educa- 
tion, and  for  separate  tax  rolls  and  assessments  for  educa- 
tional purposes.'' 

In  this  recommendation  practically  every  schoolman  will 
concur,  as  a  separate  school  tax  is  a  sound  principle  in  ad- 
ministration. It  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  education 
of -a  city  is  to  receive  its  proper  share  of  support  and  the 
schools  are  not  to  be  entangled  in  politics. 

But  we  fail  to  follow^  Dr.  Osbom's  argument  when  he 
maintains : 

"In  our  opinion  this  should  not  be  found  by  placing  a 
heavier  burden  solely  on  the  existing  tax-payers,  which 
under  our  present  system,  constitute  only  one-tenth  of  our 
entire  population.  This  is  an  aristocratic  means  of  pay- 
ing for  education,  which  has  grown  out  of  the  originally 
democratic  method  of  imposing  a  tax  on  everyone  who 
possessed  a  house,  a  home,  or  lands.  This  system  arose 
from  the  first  school  educational  tax,  imposed  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1646  {sic),  when  practically  every  one  was  a 
householder.  Today  in  seventeen  states  there  is  an  educa- 
tional poll-tax.  We  should  have  such  a  tax  in  this  State. 
It  would  interest  all  people  in  education.  It  would  make 
them  keen  about  the  administration  of  the  schools,  more 
insistent  that  they  should  be  kept  free  from  all  influences 
except  those  making  for  the  greatest  welfare  of  the  young. 

Americans,   one  and  all,   are  keen  about 

the  education  of  their  children;  all  are  ready  to  make  sac- 
rifices, and  the  greater  number  are  ready  to  make  sub- 
stantial sacrifices.  It  is  true  that  all  adults  now  pay  an 
invisible  and  indirect  tax  thru  rentals.  A  visible  and 
direct  tax  for  education  would  be  paid  with  less  murmuring, 
if  its  purpose  were  well  known  and  understood." 
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Of  course  there  is  no  objection  to  the  idea  of  direct  tax- 
ation. An  indirect  system  is  essentially  vicious.  But  would 
this  better  not  come  from  incomes  thru  some  such  source 
as  the  Smith-Towner  bill?  The  Educational  Review 
and  its  contributors  will  have  more  to  say  about  this 
next  month.  Certainly  it  will  be  news  to  many  to  learn 
that  a  property  tax  is  undemocratic,  and  the  potency 
Professor  Osbom  here  ascribes  to  a  poll-tax  seems  rather 
bizarre.  The  real  animus  is  revealed  in  his  statement  else- 
where : 

"I  see  millions  of  people  spending  money  in  astonishing 
amounts  on  the  'movies,'  on  theatres,  and  in  amusement 
places  of  all  kinds.  These  people  are  enjoying  'free  educa- 
tion'  thru  indirect  taxation In  this  period 

of  untold  and  unprecedented  prosperity  of  the  laboring  man 
— of  the  carpenter  whose  wages  have  now  risen  to  $3,000 
a  year  in  this  city — I  hear  a  wise  paternal  government  say- 
ing in  the  tones  of  the  old  State  of  Massachusetts :  We  com- 
pel you  to  educate  yotu-  boys  and  girls;  we  compel  you  to 
put  aside  some  of  your  earnings  for  this  purpose." 

Many  others  beside  Dr.  Osbom  must  confess  to  a  state  of 
irritation  at  the  orgy  of  spending  that  is  going  on  around 
us,  but  we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the 
carpenters  or  the  wage-earners  generally.  It  is  part  of  the 
"back-wash  from  the  war,"  and  we  are  all  somewhat  guilty. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  laboring  man  is  keenly  interested 
in  the  educational  welfare  of  his  children.  While  we  have 
already  indicated  our  disbelief  in  the  affiliation  of  teachers 
with  labor  unions,  we  must  grant  that  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  organizations 
in  the  genu'ne  and  broad  interest  it  has  shown  in  educa- 
tion. And  even  if  the  wage-earners  were  exceptionally 
obtuse  in  this  matter,  we  do  not  see  how  the  imposition  of 
a  poll-tax  would  prove  a  panacea.  Dr.  Osbom  himself 
now  admits  in  correspondence  that,  since  his  interview 
with  Governor  Smith,  he  realizes  that  a  poll-tax  is  not 
necessary,  because  the  present  income  tax  in  New  York 
State  comes  down  to  incomes  as  low  as  one  thousand 
dollars. 
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Yet  the  main  fact  still  stands,  and  that  is  that  where  men 
of  Professor  Osbom's  standing  and  specialized  interests  are 
generally  coming  to  study  this  serious  problem  of  teachers' 
salaries  with  their  trained  and  well-stocked  minds,  the  whole 
matter  must  be  on  the  road  to  a  satisfactory  solution. 
Nothing  will  produce  adequate  support  for  education  and 
the  preservation  of  our  schools  more  quickly  and  surely 
than  the  demands  by  citizens  and  thinkers  of  prominence. 
The  teachers  can  hope  for  little  from  their  own  efforts  until 
the  leaders  of  the  community  have  been  educated  to  the 
point  of  appreciating  the  serious  nature  of  the  present 
situation. 


A  salary  schedule  Among  educators  probably  no  one  has 

for  Pennsylvania  struggled  harder  to  arouse  the  citizenry 

to  the  impending  crisis  in  schools  than  the  new  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  for  Pennsylvania.  As  in- 
timated in  the  Notes  and  news  on  The  Lancaster  opinion 
last  month,  Dr.  Finegan  has  spent  much  time  and  effort  in 
working  out  plans  to  secure  adequate  compensation  for  the 
teachers  of  the  state  and  in  getting  school  boards  to  adopt 
them.  Arrangements  for  an  increased  scale  of  salaries  and 
a  systematic  schedule  were  perfected  during  the  spring  for 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  thru  conferences  with  the 
boards  of  education  of  these  two  cities  of  the  "first  class." 
This  fall  conferences  are  being  held  with  the  boards  of  other 
cities  and  with  those  charged  with  the  supervision  of  bor- 
ough and  township  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon 
a  schedule  of  salaries  for  the  teachers  of  the  entire  state. 
This  salary  schedule  is  to  be  incorporated  into  a  bill  to  be 
introduced  into  the  legislature,  when  that  body  convenes 
in  January,  and  will  have  the  warm  support  of  Governor 
Sproul.  The  adoption  of  this  schedule  will  involve  a  much 
increased  appropriation  of  state  funds  and  the  discovery  of 
additional  sources  of  revenue  obtained  thru  local  tax- 
ation. Such  an  increased  revenue,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Haig 
in  this  number  of  the  Educational  Review,  can  be  ac- 
complished by  Pennsylvania,  if  she  can  once  be  aroused  from 
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her  educational  lethargy.  This  awakening  her  State  Super- 
intendent purposes  to  bring  to  pass. 

The  schedule  agreed  upon  in  the  first-class  cities  ranges 
for  elementary  teachers  from  $1200  to  $2000;  for  super- 
visors and  junior  high  school  teachers,  from  $1800  to  $2800; 
for  high  school  teachers,  from  $i8oo  to  $3200;  for  elementary 
school  principals,  from  $2100  to  $4000;  and  for  high  school 
principals,  from  $4000  to  $5000.  In  each  case,  except  that 
of  high  school  principals,  the  passage  from  minimum  to 
maximum  is  to  be  made  thru  eight  annual  increments. 
But  the  matter  is  not  to  stop  there.  In  order  to  avoid 
having  teachers  reach  a  dead  level  of  advancement  and  pro- 
vide teachers  who  have  attained  the  maximum  of  the  sched- 
ule with  some  stimulus  that  will  induce  them  to  continue 
their  study,  to  travel,  and  to  seek  other  means  of  profes- 
sional improvement,  additional  remuneration  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  teachers  of  exceptional  achievement  in  scholar- 
ship and  teaching  experience.  This  definite  progress  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  may 
lead  to  the  teacher's  being  advanced  at  least  16^/3  per  cent 
beyond  the  maximum  pay  of  his  class.  Provision  has  also 
been  made  for  an  appeal  to  the  State  Superintendent  by 
any  group  of  teachers  who  do  not  seem  to  have  met  with 
justice  under  the  classification;  for  permitting  the  board 
to  increase  the  initial  salary,  the  amount  of  increment,  or 
the  number  of  increments;  and  for  allowing  an  increase  in 
compensation  to  any  one  teaching  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  periods  a  day. 

The  strongest  feature  of  the  whole  plan,  however,  is  that 
which  appears  in  the  last  paragraph,  where  it  is  declared : 

"All  teachers  who  are  hereafter  employed  in  either  city 
must  show  minimum  qualifications,  including  the  training 
and  the  possession  of  such  certificates  as  the  State  Board  of 
Education  shall  prescribe.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  mere 
completion  of  any  year  of  service  will  entitle  a  teacher  to 
receive  an  annual  increment.  To  be  entitled  to  receive  an 
increment  in  any  year  of  service,  a  teacher  must  satisfy  such 
standards  and  meet  such  tests  as  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  prescribe.     It  is  understood  that  the  regulations 
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prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  either  a 
certificate  of  quaHfication  for  admission  to  service,  or  as  a 
basis  of  determining  the  right  of  a  teacher  to  receive  an 
annual  increment,  represent  a  minimum  standard  only,  and 
that  it  is  within  the  power  of  a  local  board  of  education  to 
prescribe  additional  requirements  and  standards  either  for 
admission  to  service  or  for  receiving  annual  increments. 
One  of  the  main  purposes  of  a  law  making  these  increases 
in  compensation  mandatory  is  to  enable  the  school  author- 
ities to  advance  and  improve  the  qualifications  of  public 
school  teachers." 

No  discussion  of  increased  salaries  should  be  had  apart 
from  qualifications,  and,  if  teachers  are  wise,  they  will  never 
enter  upon  a  campaign  without  recognizing  their  own  ob- 
ligation to  give  better  work  for  better  pay.  As  Dr.  Alex- 
ander advises  in  this  number  of  the  Review,  the  most  effec- 
tive appeal  to  the  public  can  be  made  by  basing  the  grada- 
tions of  pay  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher. 
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The  educational  These  steps  in  constructing  a  salary  sched- 
renaissance  in  ule  are  characteristic  of  the  progress  now 

Pennsylvania  under  way  in  Pennsylvania.     For  the  past 

year  and  a  half  the  eyes  of  the  educational  world  have  been 
upon  this  state.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  Pennsylvania  has 
during  the  last  decade  been  frequently  alluded  to  as  ''the 
most  backward  educationally  of  all  states  north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line."  No  one  would  think  of  so  describing  it 
now.  While  the  transformation  is  not  complete,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  educational  spirit  and  achievements  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  present  entitle  her  to  a  leading  place  among  the 
sisterhood  of  progressive  commonwealths. 

The  galvanizing  influence  has  been  that  of  Doctor  Thomas 
E.  Finegan,  the  new  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, who  was  appointed  by  Governor  Sproul  in  May^ 
19 1 9.  No  man  in  the  country  could  have  been  chosen 
whose  training,  experience  and  personal  qualifications  com- 
bined better  to  fit  him  for  this  great  responsibility.  For 
twenty-seven  years  Doctor  Finegan  was  associated  in  var- 
ious capacities  with  public  education  in  the  State  of  New 
York.     To  him  fell  the  full  task  of  reorganizing  the  exam- 
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ination  system  of  that  commonwealth.  His  long  exper- 
ience in  the  law  division  made  him  a  master  of  educational 
law  and  legislative  procedure.  During  his  many  years  of 
service  as  Deputy  Commissioner,  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
elementary  education,  as  well  as  of  the  normal  schools,  of 
the  state,  and,  during  the  two  years'  absence  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  the  full  responsibility  of  the  educa- 
tional program  of  New  York  rested  upon  his  shoulders. 

Altho  incapacitated  by  a  severe  illness  for  four  months, 
what  Doctor  Finegan  has  already  accomplished  for  Penn- 
sylvania is  most  remarkable.  Educators  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  state  have  found  their  dreams  on  the  way  to 
a  realization.  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  been  con- 
solidated with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  new  Superintendent  has  been  made  the  executive 
officer  of  both.  A  unique  procedure  in  legislative  history 
has  been  the  appropriation  of  $380,000  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  Superintendent  reorganize  the  Department  on 
lines  best  suited  to  carrying  out  the  new  educational  policy. 
Responsibility  has  been  centralized  and  specialized  within 
the  Department  by  the  creation  of  bureaus  of  Administra- 
tion, School  lyaw.  Attendance,  Health  Education,  Medical 
Education  and  Licensure,  Dental  Licensure,  Professional 
Education,  Superannuation,  Mother's  Assistance,  Rural 
Education,  School  Grounds  and  Architecture,  School  In- 
spection, Teacher  Training  and  Certification,  Tests  and 
Measurements,  and  Vocational  Education.  Higher  Educa- 
tion has  been  placed  under  the  management  of  the  First 
Deputy  and  Secondary  Education  under  the  Second  Deputy, 
while  for  the  time  being  the  Superintendent  has  taken 
Elementary  Education  into  his  own  care.  In  the  case  of 
each  of  the  deputyships  and  bureaus,  Dr.  Finegan  has  dis- 
played an  almost  uncanny  ability  to  select  the  right  man  as 
the  chief,  altho  he  has  sometimes  had  to  go  out  of  the  state 
to  secure  him. 

The  personnel  of  the  staffs  of  the  thirteen  state  normal 
schools  is  also  being  rapidly  improved  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Finegan.     The  principals,  who  will  hereafter  have 
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to  be  men  of  broad  training  and  experience,  have  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Department  completely  reorganized  their 
course  of  study.  This  has  been  attempted  several  times 
before  on  a  more  moderate  scale  by  the  progressive  element, 
and  has  always  been  defeated.  Dr.  Finegan  has  now  gone 
so  far  as  to  advocate  and  secure  powerful  support  for  a  con- 
solidation of  the  three  institutions  of  higher  learning — the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  State  College,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  under  the  management  of  a  State 
Council  of  Education. 

The  first  step  of  the  new  Superintendent  in  initiating  the 
new  policies  was  to  gather  together  in  an  Educational  Con- 
gress the  leading  educators  of  the  state.  A  full  week's  pro- 
gram was  organized,  at  which  all  the  important  needs  of 
the  schools  were  to  be  discussed.  These  discussions  were 
crystallized  into  a  definite  series  of  resolutions  and  a  sound 
basis  for  a  constructive  program  was  thus  formulated.  On 
the  strength  of  these  recommendations,  committees  of  teach- 
ers and  supervisors  selected  from  their  special  fields  were 
invited  to  the  Department  to  work  out  a  new  syllabus  for 
the  schools.  The  preparation  of  complete  syllabi  will  re- 
quire time,  but  preliminary  statements  covering  the  aims 
of  instruction  in  each  subject,  with  general  discussions  of 
content  and  method,  will  be  issued  for  the  guidance  of 
schools  during  1920-21.  In  this  way  the  entire  educational 
body  of  the  state  has  been  taken  into  partnership  and  the 
spirit  emanating  from  this  cooperation  is  everywhere  obtain- 
ing marvelous  results. 

In  this  renaissance  of  Pennsylvania  education,  due 
credit  should  be  given  to  Governor  Sproul.  A  capacity 
for  real  statesmanship  has  been  shown  by  him  in  his 
after-election  attitude  toward  education.  Most  men  seek- 
ing political  preferment  have  reahzed  the  importance  of 
an  educational  plank  in  their  campaign  platform.  Usu- 
ally, however,  this  is  the  first  preelection  promise  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  it  is  the  unusual  leader  who  has  the  courage  to 
make  education  a  paramount  issue  in  his  actual  admmis- 
tration.     One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  Governor  was 
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to  make  a  thoro  search  of  the  country  for  the  man  who 
could  best  carry  out  his  ambitious  plans  for  "placing  the 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  among  the  foremost  in  the  United 
States."  To  go  to  another  state  for  an  appointee  requires 
the  utmost  courage  in  Pennsylvania,  but  the  Governor  has 
demonstrated  just  this  quality  in  all  his  leadership.  And 
since  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Finegan,  he  has  given  him 
the  most  complete  support,  and  has  displayed  the  liveliest 
interest  in  his  policies  and  achievements. 


The  increasing  cost  A  most  important  consideration  that 

of  higher  education  -^-111  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in 

our  efforts  to  increase  the  salaries  of  teachers  at  least  in 
higher  institutions,  is  whether  the  present  revenue  of  these 
institutions  is  being  wisely  expended  or  not.  Last  month 
we  referred  editorially  to  a  system  of  cost  accounting  that 
had  been  tried  out  in  a  western  institution  as  a  means  of 
testing  the  efficiency  of  its  expenditures.  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
projector  of  the  plan,  furnishes  us  in  this  issue  with  a  more 
detailed  account.  The  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching,  which  has 
recently  appeared,  likewise  is  concerned  in  part  with  this 
problem  of  an  economic  use  of  college  and  university  in- 
come. The  Report  declares  that  fully  one-half  the  institu- 
tions in  the  country  have  not  the  means  to  pay  salaries  beyond 
a  bare  living,  while  the  tendency  of  universities  to  extend  the 
curriculum  over  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  inevitably 
means  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  and  the  con- 
sequent leveling  down  of  salaries.  If  the  increasing  cost 
of  maintaining  universities  is  to  be  made  the  basis  of  the 
public  appeal  for  funds,  possible  benefactors,  who  have  gen- 
erally accumulated  their  generous  fortunes  by  the  exercise 
of  principles  of  efficiency,  will  insist  that  the  institutions 
beseeching  them  for  gifts  subject  themselves  to  the  same 
rules  of  economy.  In  the  past,  the  expansion  of  univer- 
sities by  accretion  and  superimposition  of  new  departments, 
before  the  old  are  well  cared  for,  as  the  result  of  institu- 
tional rivalry  and  the  lack  of  proper  scrutiny,  has  brought 
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about  a  most  wasteful  and  burdensome  struggle.  The 
Report  fairly  holds  that  "the  American  university  of  today  is  a 
congeries  of  schools  and  departments  rather  than  an  organic 
whole."  But  the  criticism  is  not  to  be  limited  to  unwise 
expansion  of  departments.  Similarly,  the  Report  indicts 
the  existing  methods  of  investigation  in  the  universities  as 
follows : 

"Research  in  various  fields  of  knowledge  has  been  at- 
tempted by  nearly  all  institutions  of  university  rank.  The 
development  of  a  true  spirit  of  research  is  a  necessary  part 
of  every  true  university,  but  much  of  that  which  has  gone 
on  in  American  universities  under  the  name  of  research  is 
in  truth  only  an  imitation  of  research,  and  upon  it  great 
sums  of  money  have  been  expended.  In  the  sharp  com- 
petition for  the  reputation  supposed  to  come  to  a  university 
from  carrying  on  research,  the  obligation  to  teach  has  be- 
come less  and  less  realized,  and  teaching  of  undergraduates, 
in  some  of  our  great  institutions,  is  poor.  In  some  institu- 
tions there  is  slight  opportunity  for  the  great  body  of  stu- 
dents to  come  into  contact  with  a  real  teacher." 

For  the  most  part  this  castigation  of  "imitation"  research 
and  of  the  interference  of  investigation  with  good  teaching 
is  deserved,  but  we  fear  the  effect  of  this  destructive  crit- 
icism upon  our  institutions  of  higher  learning,  which  are 
only  too  ready  to  confine  themselves  to  handing  down  re- 
ceived truths.  We  need  not  less  research,  but  more  of  the 
proper  kind.  As  President  Love  joy  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors  has  shown  in  his  Annual 
report,  much  of  the  reason  for  the  poor  quality  of  our  scho- 
lastic research  is  due  to  over-loading  the  promising  investi- 
gator with  classwork,  treating  investigation  as  a  mere 
parasitic  industry,  and,  because  of  the  impoverishment  of 
Europe,  "either  the  progress  of  science  will  be  abruptly  and 
immensely  retarded  ...  or  else  the  United  States  must, 
during  the  next  generation  or  a  yet  longer  period,  under- 
take to  do  a  great  part  of  what,  under  normal  conditions, 
would  have  been  Europe's  share  of  the  scientific  work  of 
the  world."  Let  us  by  all  means  check  up  on  our  dupHca- 
tion  of  effort  and  "imitation"  research  alike,  but  let  us 
have  at  least  double  the  usual  product  from  genuine  inves- 
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ligations,  even  if  it  means  largely  increased  expenditures.' 
The  application  of  efficiency  principles  will  render  such 
surplus  possible.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  the 
Foundation  report,  for  it  holds  that  the  present  process  of 
expansion  of  universities,  both  in  courses  and  investigations 
is  comparable  to  the  expansion  of  a  great  business  enter- 
prise, with  the  difference  that  there  is  an  absence  in  the 
former  of  the  necessary  scrutiny  and  consolidation  that  makel 
for  efficiency.  We  certainly  agree  with  the  final  statement, 
which  is  so  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Stevens's  plan 
'*There  could  be  no  more  wholesome  contribution  to 
education  today  than  to  ask  our  universities  to  take  stock 
of  themselves  before  appealing  to  the  public  for  new  funds 
on  an  enormous  scale,  and  no  process  would  be  more  help- 
ful to  the  profession  of  teaching  than  to  ask  the  governing 
bodies  of  these  universities  to  render  a  sincere  and  critical 
statement  of  the  results  obtained  in  education  in  our  higher 
institutions  by  the  expenditures  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years . ' '  

Salaries  and  While  we  have  singled  out  this  discussion 

pensions  from  the  Annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 

dation, because  of  the  special  topic  to  which  this  number  of 
the  Education Aiv  Review  is  largely  devoted,  it  must  not 
be  imagined  that  this  is  the  only  or  even  the  chief  subject 
considered  in  the  document.  To  discuss  it  at  all,  we  had 
to  remove  this  excerpt  completely  from  its  context  and 
setting.  But  the  Report  deals  with  a  variety  of  im- 
portant subjects.  It  presents  an  account  of  the  business 
of  the  year;  a  report  upon  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
contributory  system  of  annuities;  a  discussion  of  present 
day  pension  problems;  a  statement  of  the  activities  of  the 
Division  of  Educational  Inquiry;  and  the  annual  De  Mor- 
tuis.     It  deserves  to  be  read  in  its  entirety. 

By  the  end  of  its  fourteenth  year,  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion had  distributed  seven  million  dollars  in  retiring  allow- 
ances and  pensions  to  852  persons,  54  grants  having  been 
made  during  the  year.  There  are  now  operative  347  retir- 
ing allowances  and  183  widows'  pensions,  the  allowances 
averaging   $1943,    and   the   pensions   $971.     Of   the   total 
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expenditures,  $5,600,000  went  to  the  associated  list  of  73 
institutions.  The  report  includes  a  table  showing  this  ap- 
propriation to  each  of  these  institutions  during  every  year 
of  the  Foundation's  history.  Harvard  has  received  a  total 
of  $556,000;  Yale,  $491,000;  Columbia,  $405,000;  and  Cor- 
nell, $326,000.  Amherst,  John  Hopkins,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Princeton,  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  Tulane  University,  the  Universities  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin, 
have  each  received  more  than  $100,000,  the  average  for 
the  eleven  institutions  being  $130,000. 

The  resources  of  the  Foundation  were  increased  during 
the  year  by  three  and  one- third  million  dollars,  two  and 
one-half  million  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  the  re- 
mainder from  accumulated  income.  The  total  resources 
now  amount  to  $21,643,000,  representing  the  permanent 
general  endowment  of  $13,150,000,  the  endowment  of  the 
Division  of  Educational  Enquiry  of  $1,250,000,  and  three 
reserve  funds.  One  reserve  fund,  now  amounting  to 
$6,512,000  and  increasing  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  is  to  be  spent,  principal  and  interest, 
in  the  retirement  during  the  next  sixty  years  of  the  six 
thousand  teachers  now  in  the  associated  institutions. 
Another  reserve  fund,  now  a  third  of  a  million  dollars,  is  to 
be  accumulated  to  one  million  dollars  and  expended,  principal 
and  interest,  in  aiding  universities  and  colleges  to  adopt  the 
new  plan  of  contractual  contributory  annuities  inaugurated 
by  the  Foundation  during  the  year. 

The  progress  of  this  new  plan  is  well  indicated  by  the 
presentation  of  the  formal  resolutions  of  the  twenty-nine 
institutions  that  had  adopted  it  before  the  close  of  the 
business  year.  The  Teachers'  Insurance  and  Annuity  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  estabHshed  to  carry  out  these  plans, 
contracted  for  annuities  representing  one  million  dollars 
and  life  insurance  representing  three  quarters  of  that  sum 
during  the  first  six  months  of  operation,  and  more  than 
double  these  amounts  during  the  first  year.  In  discussing 
the  relations  between  salaries  and  annuities,  it  is  pointed 
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out     that     "the     question     of    the     scale    of    salaries    isj 
an  entirely  different  question  from  that  of  making  avails 
able  to  the  great  body  of  teachers  an  effective  means  fot 
the  protection  of  themselves  and  of  their  families."     Undei 
the  new  contributory  plan  "the  compensation  of  the  teacher] 
is  increased  so  as  to  become  salary  plus  old  age  annuity," 
and  will  in  time  induce  to  a  higher  level  upon  which  in- 
creases of  the  scale  will  be  determined  by  many  factors  oi 
which  the  annuity  is  only  a  small  one.     Th's  is  stated  in\ 
partial  answer  to  objections  raised  to  the  new  scheme  botl 
by  those  associated  with  commercial  insurance  companies 
and  by  a  small  group  of  college  professors.     It  is  also  sho^ 
that  the  plan  is  purely  voluntary.     "Any  teacher  who  feels 
the   college   contribution   to   be,    under   these   conditions,^ 
against  his  interest,  has  a  very  simple  remedy.     He  needs 
only  to  decline  it." 

In  Part  III  the  Report  makes  its  annual  contribution  t( 
the  study  of  pension  developments  and  the  promotion  oi 
sound  principles  by  a  consideration  of  legislation  enacte( 
and  systems  proposed  during  the  year  it  covers.     A  de- 
scription is  given  of  the  Twelfth  Bulletin  of  the  Foundation] 
on  Pensions  for  public  school  teachers,  which  was  prepared, 
for  the  Committee  on  Salaries,  Pensions,  and  Tenure  of  th< 
National    Educational    Association.      The     new     systei 
adopted  for  the  teachers  of  the  State  of  Vermont  and  based] 
on  the  principles  advocated  in  this  Bulletin,  is  presented 
outline.     The  systems  recently  adopted  in  New  Jersey  andl 
Ohio  are  analyzed  and  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  samej 
principles.     Both  systems  are  regarded  as  steps  in  the  direc-1 
tion  of  sound  legislation,  but  still  faulty  in  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  in  advance  the  cost  of  their  retiring  allow-^ 
ances,  which  are  based  on  the  average  salary  during  a  few| 
years  preceding  retirement.     Neither  system  undertakes  t( 
refund  the  contributions  paid  by  the  employer  to  teachersj 
who  withdraw  from  service  before  retirement,  a  conditioni 
which  follows  from  the  conception  of  a  pension  as  deferred! 
pay.     The  non-contributory  School  Teachers  Superannua- 
tion Act,  passed  in  England  in  191 8,  is  criticized  as  a  retro- 
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grade  and  impractical  measure,  particularly  after  the  suc- 
cessful experience  of  the  Federated  Universities  Superan- 
nuation scheme  and  the  sound  principles  proposed  by  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  pensions  for  secondary 
school  teachers  and  the  committee  on  pensions  for  hospital 
officers  and  staffs.  The  legal  difficulties  affecting  the  re- 
duction from  wages  for  contributory  pension  systems  for 
employers  in  the  industrial  field  constitute  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  another  section. 


The  training  Part  IV  of  the  Report,  dealing  with  Kduca- 

of  teachers  tional  Inquiry,  discusses  four  present-day 

problems  at  length,  but  its  most  important  section  has  to 
do  with  a  summary  of  the  Bulletin  on  the  professional  prep- 
aration of  teachers,  which  has  now  been  issued  as  a  sep- 
arate document.  This  Bulletin  presents  a  study  based  upon 
an  examination  of  tax-supported  normal  schools  in  the  State 
of  Missouri.  It  was  prepared  by  Dr.  WilHam  S.  lycarned 
of  the  Foundation  and  Dr.  WilHam  C.  Bagley  of  Teachers 
College,  assisted  by  Doctors  Charles  A.  McMurry,  George 
D.  Strayer,  Walter  F.  Dearborn  and  Homer  W.  Josselyn, 
and  by  Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel  of  the  Foundation.  While 
one  may  not  agree  with  all  its  findings,  it  contains  a 
classic  treatment  of  the  subject  and  is  Hkely  to  remain  the 
standard  for  some  time.  As  the  Bulletin  totals  nearly  five 
hundred  large  pages,  the  general  statement  of  its  conclusions 
in  the  Report  is  timely. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  training  of  teachers  is  treated 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  surpassing  importance  for 
democracy,  and  a  shift  is  urged  from  a  nominally  universal 
to  a  qualitative  basis  in  education. 

"This  involves  preeminently  and  almost  exclusively  the 
teacher.  So  far  as  the  state  can  provide  education,  the 
teacher  is  the  substance  of  it.  The  measure  of  our  past 
and  present  deficiency  is  startlingly  revealed  by  the  manner 
in  which  we  have  persistently  evaded  this  fact.  Education 
has  been  much,  and  on  the  whole  reverently,  on  our  Hps, 
but  so  little  have  we  grasped  its  purport  that  the  sole  factor 
which  can  give  it  reality  and  meaning,  namely,  the  teacher, 
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is  grossly  ill-equipped,  ill-rewarded,  and  lacking  in  distinc- 
tion  

"All  institutional  education  for  the  teaching  profession 
should  be  placed  clearly  upon  a  collegiate  footing  and  organ- 
ized under  a  single  competent  direction  as  a  part  of  the 
state  university,  where  one  exists,  parallel  with  medical, 
legal,  engineering,  and  other  similar  divisions  of  higher 
education.  This  signifies  no  'concessions'  either  to  the  uni- 
versity or  to  the  normal  schools.  'Normal'  schools  should 
drop  that  name,  and  as  professional  colleges  of  education 
should  become  an  acknowledged  part  of  the  greater  uni- 
versity whole,  simply  because  they  are  a  part  of  the  state's 
system  of  higher  education,  which  is  all  the  term  'university' 
now  implies." 

Every  educator,  or  other  thinker,  interested  in  the 
training  of  teachers  will  applaud  this  lofty  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. 
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WHY  THE  SMITH-TOWNER  BILL  SHOULD  BECOME 

A  LAW 

The  Smith-Towner  Bill  creates  a  Department  of  Educa- 
tion with  a  Secretary  in  the  President's  Cabinet.  It 
provides  appropriations  of  one  hundred  million  dollars 
annually  for  the  removal  of  illiteracy,  the  Americanization 
of  the  foreign  bom,  the  development  of  a  program  of  physi- 
cal education,  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  equaliza- 
tion of  educational  opportunity.  There  is  appropriated, 
as  well,  for  the  administration  of  this  fund  and  for  the 
research  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Department,  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  funds  already  available 
in  administrative  units  that  may  be  organized  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  bill  has  two  main  purposes: 
the  one,  to  bring  about  an  efficient  administration  of  the 
nation's  participation  in  education,  and  the  other,  to 
stimulate  the  states  to  undertake  certain  educational  pro- 
grams which  are  demanded  in  the  light  of  our  present 
social  and  educational  situation. 

There  are  in  Washington  today  more  than  two-score 
bureaus,  divisions,  and  independent .  administrations  con- 
cerned with  promoting  education  in  our  nation.  These 
administrative  units  have  often  worked  at  cross-purposes 
and  have  many  times  dupHcated  each  other's  functions. 
It  would  seem  obvious  that  efficiency  might  be  promoted 
by  the  consohdation  of  these  duplicating  and  overlapping 
administrative  units  into  one  department  under  a  responsible 
head. 
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That  the  person  charged  with  this  responsibility  should 
be  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet  is  to  suggest  that 
we  follow  the  analogy  provided  by  the  Departments  of 
Agricultiu-e,  Commerce  and  Labor.  It  is  clear  to  anyone 
that  the  departments  of  our  national  government  are  not 
identical  in  function.  The  Departments  of  State,  War, 
Navy,  Post  Office,  Treasury,  and  Justice  exercise  certain 
functions  which  are  wholly  the  functions  of  the  national 
government.  The  entire  control  in  each  of  these  fields 
is  exercised  by  the  particular  governmental  department 
concerned.  We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor  which  are  to  be 
thought  of  primarily  as  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  the 
public  welfare  thru  investigation  and  by  making  available 
to  individuals,  communities,  and  states  the  results  of  such 
inquiries. 

These  public  welfare  departments  have  done  much  to 
serve  the  nation.  It  can  be  established  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  instrumental  in  increasing, 
in  large  measure,  the  productivity  of  our  farms.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  has  done  much  to  extend  our 
commerce  thruout  the  world.  The  Department  of  Labor 
has  contributed  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  more  difficult 
social  problems  with  which  we  are  confronted.  In  like 
manner,  the  Department  of  Education  might  reasonably 
be  expected,  thru  investigations  which  could  be  undertaken 
and  information  which  would  be  made  available,  to  stimu- 
late and  to  aid  in  the  development  of  education  thruout  the 
nation. 

The  Department  of  Education  would  act  a5s  an  agency 
in  the  distribution  of  aid  in  the  encouragement  of  educa- 
tion to  the  several  states.  The  bill  provides,  as  well,  that 
it  "shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Education  to 
conduct  studies  and  investigations  in  the  field  of  education 
and  to  report  thereon.  Research  shall  be  undertaken  in 
(a)  illiteracy;  (b)  immigrant  education;  (c)  public  school 
education,  and  especially  rural  education;  (d)  physical 
education,    including    health    education,    recreation,    and 
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sanitation;  (e)  preparation  and  supply  of  competent  teachers 
for  the  public  schools;  and  (/)  in  such  other  fields  as,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Education,  should  require 
attention  and  study." 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  education  be  repre- 
sented in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  There  is  no  function 
of  a  democratic  government  more  important  than  educa- 
tion. The  fact  that  by  the  provisions  of  our  Constitution 
we  leave  the  control  and  administration  of  education  to 
the  states  does  not  in  any  way  limit  or  render  unnecessary 
the  intelligent  consideration  of  this  problem  by  the  national 
government.  We  do  not  administer  agriculture,  nor  do  we 
control  commerce  or  labor  thru  our  national  government, 
and  yet  we  have  organized  these  departments  of  govern- 
ment because  of  the  gain  that  may  come  to  us  as  a  nation 
thru  the  investigations  which  are  undertaken  and  the 
stimulation  which  is  given  to  the  states  and  to  individuals 
by  our  national  government. 

It  is  interesting  in  these  days  to  note  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  advertise  the  educational  opportunities  which  they 
offer  to  young  men  who  enter  the  service ;  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  undertakes  a  very  important  part  in 
the  development  of  education  thruout  the  nation;  that  the 
Treasury  Department  is  concerned  with  education  as  it 
has  to  do  with  thrift;  that  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  /  1  [^ 
Education,  an  independent  administrative  unit,  seeks  to 
stimulate  the  states  in  the  development  of  this  part  of  their 
educational  service.  Surely  there  needs  to  be  in  the  Cabinet 
of  the  President  one  who  plans  for  the  nation  and  who 
thinks  in  terms  not  of  some  other  department  or  interest, 
but,  rather,  in  terms  of  the  complete  educational  program 
to  be  developed. 

The  members  of  our  profession  have  not  been  satisfied 
with  the  status  of  education  in  our  national  government. 
Over  and  over  again  during  the  past  twenty-five  years 
resolutions  have  been  passed  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  a  secretaryship  of  education.  We  have  all  been  con- 
scious of  the  need  for  recognition  beyond  that  which  was 
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granted  by  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  men  who  have  occupied  the  post  of  Commissioner  of 
Education  have  had  little  influence  in  Congress  because  of 
the  inferiority  of  the  place  which  they  held.  Everyone 
knows  that  able  men  have  been  at  the  head  of  this  Bureau. 
It  is  equally  well  realized  that  they  have  been  unable  to 
develop  the  Bureau  to  the  place  of  leadership  which  it 
should  occupy  in  the  nation  just  because  it  is  a  minor  bureau 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  is  literally  true  that 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  money  expended  by  the  national 
government  in  supporting  or  encouraging  education  thruout 
the  nation  is  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
It  must  be  clear,  as  well,  that  it  will  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  secure  for  the  commissionership  men  whose 
achievement  in  education  is  such  as  to  give  them  a  position 
of  leadership  thruout  the  nation  when  required  to  accept 
a  subordinate  place  in  the  national  government. 

The  Smith-Towner  Bill  provides  "that  there  is  hereby] 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Education  the  Bureau  of' 
Education,  and  the  President  is  authorized  and  empowered 
in  his  discretion  to  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Education 
such  offices,  bureaus,  divisions,  boards  or  branches  of  the 
Government,  connected  with  or  attached  to  any  of  the 
executive  departments  or  organized  independently  of  any 
department,  as  in  his  judgment  should  be  controlled  by, 
or  the  functions  of  which  should  be  exercised  by,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education." 

It  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to  tell  just  how  the 
national  department  should  be  developed  without  being 
on  the  ground.  In  my  judgment  it  would  not  be  feasible 
to  provide  for  the  consoHdation  of  the  administrative  units 
mentioned  above  until  after  the  secretaryship  is  established 
and  the  secretary  himself  appointed.  One  in  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  Education  in  the  President's  Cabinet  could 
make  inquiries  and  discuss  the  problem  of  transfer  of 
biu-eaus  or  independent  administrations  to  the  Department 
of  Education  in  a  way  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
anyone  outside  of  the  President's  Cabinet  to  undertake  to 
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build  this  departmental  organization.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Education 
diuing  the  first  year  of  his  office  would  be  the  study  of  this 
problem  and  the  resultant  building  of  the  national  depart- 
ment. 

A  sound  argument  for  the  establishment  of  the  secretary- 
ship of  education  can  be  advanced  without  any  reference 
to  the  present  emergency  in  education.  For  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  present  crisis  it  becomes  imperative  that 
the  nation  take  action  in  order  that  the  schools  may  meet 
the  obligation  which  rests  so  heavily  upon  them. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  nation  that  measures 
be  undertaken  which  will  meet  the  present  shortage  of 
teachers.  There  must  be  developed  a  national  program 
for  the  removal  of  illiteracy  and  for  the  Americanization 
of  the  foreign  bom.  It  is  clear  that  we  must  have  developed 
a  much  more  significant  program  of  physical  education  and 
health  service,  if  we  are  to  conserve  the  greatest  of  all  our 
resources  and  to  provide  for  a  maximum  of  human  happiness. 
The  shocking  inequahty  in  opportunity  for  education  calls 
for  national  investigation  and  for  a  great  national  program 
which  shall  provide  for  the  improvement  of  education  in  the 
rural  areas. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  a  national  board  of 
education  would  satisfy  the  situation  better  than  a  depart- 
ment. The  answer  is  that  our  national  government  is 
organized  on  a  departmental  basis,  with  secretaries  in  the 
President's  Cabinet,  and  that  with  the  coming  of  the  budget 
system  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  representative 
of  education  be  in  a  position  to  consider,  as  other  depart- 
ment heads  do,  the  needs  of  the  country  in  the  field  which 
he  represents.  The  executive  officer  of  a  board  of  educa- 
tion would  not  even  be,  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  an  officer  of  the  government. 

Some  of  the  critics  of  the  bill  have  declared  themselves 
in  favor  of  a  national  department  of  education  but  against 
appropriations  for  the  purposes  specified  above.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  how  one  can  accept  the  fundamental 
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democratic  idea  of  equality  of  opportunity  and  at  the  same' 
time  argue  against  federal  aid  for  education.  It  is  a  fact 
that  one  state  has  six  times  the  wealth  per  unit  of  population 
that  another  state  has.  If  equality  of  opportunity  is  to  be 
provided,  equality  in  the  burden  of  taxation  which  is  to  be 
borne  should  prevail.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  suggest 
that  the  type  of  education  which  the  country  needs  for  all 
of  its  children  shall  involve  six  times  as  heavy  a  burden  for 
one  group  of  citizens  as  for  another. 

If  we  are  to  think  nationally  at  all,  surely  we  ought  to  be 
^  able  to  think  nationally  when  we  consider  the  problem  of 
training  boys  and  girls  for  citizenship.  The  weakness  of 
our  scheme  of  education,  whether  with  respect  to  the  re- 
moval of  ilHteracy,  the  Americanization  of  the  foreign  bom, 
the  development  of  a  program  of  physical  education,  or 
the  training  of  teachers  in  one  part  of  the  country,  is  a 
weakness  which  affects  the  whole  country.  It  is  a  sound 
doctrine  which  proposes  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  be 
[y  put  back  of  the  education  of  all  of  its  children.  It  would 
be  as  ridiculous  to  think  of  attaching  the  cost  of  providing 
an  army  or  navy  to  the  individual  states  as  it  is  to  think 
that  the  support  of  education  is  to  be  thought  of  as  wholly 
a  state  affair.  In  recent  years  our  national  government 
has  come  into  our  states  and  localities  and  taken  from  them 
their  most  fruitful  sources  of  revenue,  while  leaving  them 
the  most  expensive  functions  of  government.  For  this 
reason,  as  well  as  for  the  more  fundamental  reason  stated 
above,  the  nation  should  participate  in  providing  the  fimds 
necessary  for  developing  our  public  school  system. 

When  one  considers  the  mobility  of  our  population  it 
,  seems  quite  ridiculous  that  one  should  argue  against  national 
support  for  education  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  the  business 
of  the  state  to  provide  for  the  education  of  its  children.  The 
boys  and  girls  who  are  educated  in  Massachusetts  will 
live  during  their  productive  lives  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  even  more  true  that  boys  and  girls  who  have 
but  a  meagre  education  provided  for  them  in  the  country 
or  in  the  small  villages  will  determine,  by  their  votes,  the 
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policies  which  shall  prevail  in  our  government  both  in  the 
state  and  in  the  nation.  There  is  literally  no  possibility 
of  professing  that  we  have  made  good  the  promise  of  equality 
of  opportunity  until  we  subject  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
to  taxation  in  support  of  public  education. 

National  encouragement  and  support  for  education  have 
prevailed  from  the  very  early  days  of  our  national  Hfe  down 
to  the  present  time.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  grants 
of  land  that  have  been  provided  as  the  states  were  admitted 
for  the  support  of  public  schools,  normal  schools,  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  and  the  like.  We  have 
the  very  recent  example  of  our  enthusiasm  for  vocational 
education  and  the  granting  of  funds  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  for  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
household  and  industrial  arts. 

In  the  crisis  which  confronts  us  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  a  great  national  program  for  the  removal  of  illit- 
eracy, for  the  Americanization  of  foreigners,  for  the  training 
and  support  of  teachers,  for  the  development  of  a  program 
of  physical  education  and  health  service,  and  for  the  equal- 
ization of  educational  opportunity  be  undertaken.  We  have 
proceeded  during  the  past  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
on  the  supposition  that  the  individual  neighborhoods  would 
provide  adequately  for  education.  We  are  confronted  at 
the  present  time  with  a  population  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  which,  if  we  may  trust  the  examinations  given 
in  the  army  camps,  are  unable  to  read  an  English  news- 
paper or  write  an  intelligent  letter.  We  know  that  we  have 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  million  people  who  are  foreign  bom. 
Every  American  ought  to  know  that  the  teachers  in  otu: 
schools  are  less  well  prepared  for  their  work  than  are  the 
teachers  of  any  other  civiHzed  people  in  the  world.  Speci- 
fically it  should  be  driven  home  that  only  one  out  of  five 
of  our  American  teachers  have  the  equivalent  of  a  high- 
school  education  and  two  years  .of  professional  training. 
That  we  need  a  program  of  physical  education  and  health 
service  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  even  after  many  had 
been  ehminated  by  local  draft  boards,  one  out  of  three  of 
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those  assembled  in  the  camps  was  found  unfit  for  combat 
service. 

There  is  no  point  in  saying  that  all  of  these  matters  will 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  several  states.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  progress  will  be  made,  but  we  might 
just  as  well  acknowledge  that  without  the  stimulus  and 
leadership  which  the  nation  is  well  able  to  provide,  we 
shall  continue  for  another  hundred  years  to  temporize 
with  a  problem  which  is  vital  to  the  very  life  of  the  nation 
and  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions. 

Critics  of  the  measure  have  suggested  that  the  amount 
appropriated  is  large  and  that  the  different  appropriations 
are  not  sufficiently  closely  related  to  the  needs  of  the 
country.  With  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
it  must  be  said  that  the  jump  from  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  available  for  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
exclusive  of  its  work  in  Alaska,  to  an  appropriation  of  one 
hundred  million  dollars  indicates  the  relative  importance 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  of  the  national  department 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  drafting  the 
bill.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  this  appropriation  is 
equal  in  the  amount  that  it  cost  to  participate  actively  in 
the  war  for  the  overthrow  of  autocracy  in  the  world  for  a 
period  of  two  and  one-half  days.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  recall  the  fact  that  bills  before  Congress  dining 
the  past  session  proposed  fifteen  hundred  million  dollars  for 
the  support  of  our  army  and  navy.  We  can  afford  one 
hundred  million  dollars  for  education  if  we  believe  that  the 
emergency  confronting  us  can,  in  considerable  measure,  be 
met  on  account  of  the  money  appropriated  by  the  national 
government  and  because  of  the  encoiu-agement  thus  afforded 
to  the  states  to  undertake  the  program  proposed. 

The  objection  that  the  amounts  for  each  of  the  several 
items  are  not  directly  related  to  the  needs  of  the  country 
does  not  seem  to  be  valid.  The  largest  appropriation  pro- 
vided by  the  bill,  fifty  million  dbllars,  is  to  be  apportioned 
to  the  states  for  the  sake  of  equalizing  educational  oppor- 
tunity.    It  is  specified  that  it   "shall  be  used  in  public 
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elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  the  partial  payment 
of  teachers'  salaries,  for  providing  better  instruction  and 
extending  school  terms,  especially  in  rural  schools  and 
schools  in  sparsely  settled  localities,  and  otherwise  pro- 
viding equally  good  educational  opportunities  for  the 
children  in  the  several  states,  and  for  the  extension  and 
adaptation  of  public  libraries  for  educational  purposes." 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  effect  of  this  appropriation,  dis- 
tributed one-half  of  it  in  proportion  which  the  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  such  children  in  the  United  States, 
and  one-half  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  public 
school  teachers  employed  in  teaching  positions  in  the 
respective  states  bears  to  the  total  number  of  public  school 
teachers  so  employed  in  the  United  States,  shows  that  the 
wealthier  sections  of  the  country  would  pay  more  than  they 
would  receive  and  that  the  less  wealthy  sections  of  the 
country  would  receive  more  than  they  pay.  In  other 
words,  there  would  be  an  actual  contribution  upon  the  part 
of  the  nation  to  the  equalization  of  educational  opportunity. 
The  general  provision  of  the  bill,  which  requires  that  the 
sum  or  sums  provided  by  a  state  for  the  equalization  of 
educational  opportunity,  for  the  promotion  of  physical 
education,  and  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  shall  not  be 
less  for  any  year  than  the  amount  provided  for  the  same 
purpose  by  the  national  government  for  the  fiscal  year  next 
proceeding,  guarantees  that  the  several  states  shall,  if  they 
are  not  aheady  doing  so,  engage  in  a  program  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  support  from  the  national  government  for  the 
realization  of  the  purposes  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

The  suggestion  that  all  appropriations  provided  by  the 
bill  be  distributed  to  the  states  on  some  simple  basis,  such 
as  population,  is  in  opposition  to  the  most  careful  investi- 
gations which  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  equaliza- 
tion of  educational  opportunity.  The  most  adequate 
single  basis  is  the  per  teacher  basis.  It  is  clear  to  anyone 
who  has  studied  the  matter  for  a  single  state  that  popula- 
tion is  not  so  highly  correlated  with  wealth  as  to  make  such 
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a  basis  of  distribution  satisfactory.  It  is  equally  t 
from  these  investigations,  that  the  per  teacher  basis  has  the 
advantage  of  allotting  money  in  terms  of  the  largest  single 
item  of  cost  in  maintaining  schools.  A  state  with  a  popula- 
tion largely  rural  must  maintain  more  teachers  per  unit 
of  population  or  of  school  population  than  a  state  whose 
population  is  largely  urban,  and  it  is  well  estabUshed  that, 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  rural  areas  are  less  wealthy 
than  the  city  communities. 

The  second  largest  appropriation  provided  in  the  bill  is 
for  physical  education  and  health  service.  In  the  words 
of  the  act,  the  money  is  made  available  "for  physical  educa- 
tion and  instruction  in  the  principles  of  health  and  sanita- 
tion, and  for  providing  school  nurses,  school  dental  clinics, 
and  otherwise  promoting  physical  and  mental  welfare." 
Since  this  appropriation  has  to  do  with  the  physicapwell- 
being  of  the  whole  population,  the  basis  of  apportionment 
is  made  the  population  of  the  state  in  relation  to  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  seem  difficult  for  anyone  to  argue  that  fifty 
million  dollars  appropriated  by  the  national  government 
and  fifty  million  dollars  made  available  by  the  states  for 
the  equalization  of  educational  opportunity  would  do  more 
than  lay  a  sound  foundation  for  the  realization  of  our 
American  ideal  of  equality  of  opportunity.  In  like  manner, 
the  twenty  milHon  dollars  provided  for  the  development 
of  physical  education  and  health  service,  even  when  matched 
with  twenty  millions  from  the  several  states,  will  not  make 
possible  the  complete  realization  of  the  ideal  of  physical 
fitness  and  well-being  which  we  have  in  mind.  If  the  total 
amount  were  made  available  for  public  school  children  it 
would,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  situation,  approximately  pay  the  cost  of  the  health 
service  which  should  be  provided. 

Each  of  these  appropriations  does,  however,  bear  a  real 
relation  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  If  rural  schools  are 
to  be  improved  to  the  point  where  they  provide  anything 
like  the  opportunity  now  available  in  our  American  cities, 
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more  money  will  have  to  be  spent  for  this  purpose  than  for 
any  other  program  of  improvement  that  has  been  proposed. 
If  one  believes  that  physical  education  and  health  service 
are  of  fundamental  social  importance,  he  would  certainly 
not  object  to  an  appropriation  which  would  make  possible 
the  realization  of  a  part  of  this  ideal  immediately. 

For  the  training  of  teachers  fifteen  milHon  dollars  is  pro-  /^ 
vided.  It  might  be  argued  that  this  appropriation  should 
have  been  made  larger.  We  personally  would  be  ready  to 
support  a  measure  which  would  provide  that  half,  or  even 
the  whole  cost  of  training  teachers,  should  be  borne  by  the 
national  government.  Fifteen  million  dollars  "used  to 
provide  and  extend  facilities  for  the  improvement  of  teachers 
already  in  service  and  for  the  more  adequate  preparation 
of  prospective  teachers,  and  to  provide  an  increased  number 
of  trained  and  competent  teachers  by  encouraging  thru 
the  establishment  of  scholarships  and  otherwise,  a  greater 
number  of  talented  young  people  to  make  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  public  school  service"  would,  together  with  an 
equal  amount  made  available  by  the  states  receiving  aid, 
do  much  to  meet  the  present  emergency.  That  it  does  not 
provide  enough  to  make  certain  the  placing  of  a  trained 
teacher  in  every  American  school  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
no  part  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  has  there  been  an  attempt 
to  guarantee,  thru  the  appropriation  made  and  thru  the 
sum  required  to  be  provided  by  the  state,  that  the  whole 
support  of  education  be  secured.  If  this  had  been  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  the  appropriation  would  probably  have 
needed  to  be  at  least  a  half  a  bilHon  dollars  a  year.  Those 
responsible  for  drafting  the  bill  have  felt  that  the  hundred 
milHon  dollars  appropriated  to  the  states  would  encourage 
them  to  undertake  systematically  to  meet  the  needs  now 
apparent,  and  that  the  question  of  larger  participation  by 
the  national  government  should  be  left  for  future  considera- 
tion. 

The  sums  proposed  for  the  removal  of  illiteracy  and  the 
Americanization  of  foreigners  will,  if  like  sums  are  made 
available  by  the  several  states,  enable  us  to  make  headway 
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rapidly  in  meeting  these  problems.  It  is  entirely  conceiv- 
able that  ilUteracy,  or  partial  literacy,  of  the  native  born 
could  be  wiped  out  within  a  relatively  short  time  were  these 
funds  made  available.  It  is  probable  that  the  program  for 
the  Americanization  of  foreigners  would  be  found  to  be  a 
continuing  one. 

For  the  training  of  teachers  the  bill  provides  that  the 
money  be  apportioned  to  the  states  in  the  proportion  which 
the  number  of  public  school  teachers  employed  in  teaching 
positions  in  the  respective  states  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  public  school  teachers  so  employed  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  case  of  the  appropriation  for  illiteracy,  the  money 
is  apportioned  to  the  states  in  the  proportions  which  their 
respective  illiterate  population  of  ten  years  of  age  and 
over,  not  including  foreign-bom  illiterates,  bears  to  such  total 
illiterate  population  of  the  United  States.  For  the  Ameri- 
canization of  foreigners  the  sum  available  is  apportioned 
to  the  states  in  the  proportions  which  their  respective 
foreign-bom  populations  bear  to  the  total  foreign-bom 
population  of  the  United  States.  In  each  of  these  cases 
\y  it  is  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  aid  the  states 
to  the  degree  that  they  have  to  provide  a  particular  educa- 
tional service. 

One  group  of  critics  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  have 
argued  that  the  bill  creates  a  national  department  which  is 
to  control  education  thruout  the  nation.  These  critics  have, 
for  the  most  part,  belonged  to  a  group  who  have  always 
declared  themselves  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  secularization  and  state  control  of  education.  Their 
argument  is  entirely  irrelevant.  It  is  expressly  stated  in 
the  measure  that  "this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  require 
uniformity  of  plans,  means,  or  methods  in  the  several  states 
in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  herein  provided,  except  as 
specifically  stated  herein",  and  it  is  ftuther  provided, 
"that  all  the  educational  facilities  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  and  accepted  by  a  state  shall  be  organized, 
supervised,  and  administered  exclusively  by  the  legally 
constituted  state  and  local  educational  authorities  of  said 
state." 
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It  is  necessary  for  a  state,  in  order  to  share  in  the  money 
provided  for  the  equaHzation  of  educational  opportunity, 
to  provide  "(a)  a  legal  school  term  of  at  least  twenty-four 
weeks  in  each  year  for  the  benefit  of  all  children  of  school 
age  in  such  state;  (b)  a  compulsory  school  attendance  law 
requiring  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  four- 
teen to  attend  some  school  for  at  least  twenty-fotir  weeks 
in  each  year;  (c)  sl  law  requiring  that  the  English  language 
shall  be  the  basis  language  of  instruction  in  the  common- 
school  branches  in  all  schools,  public  and  private." 

Possibly  it  is  the  requirement  that  all  boys  and  girls  be 
taught  in  the  English  language  during  the  elementary  school 
period  that  has  aroused  the  opposition  of  those  who  are 
opposed  to  public  education.  We  know  very  well  that  in 
some  of  their  schools  children  are  being  taught  during  their 
whole  school  career  in  foreign  tongues.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  American  people  will  be  influenced  by  the  arguments 
of  those  who  are  opposed  in  principle  to  our  public  schools. 
We  are  confident  that  all  fair-minded  persons  will  question 
the  vaHdity  of  an  attack  upon  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  which 
is  based  upon  an  assumption  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  bill  and  to  its  expressed  provisions. 

Possibly  the  best  answer  that  can  be  given  to  the  critics 
of  the  measure  is  to  list  the  national  organizations  which 
have  given  their  unquahfied  support  to  the  Smith-Towner 
Bill.  They  are  as  follows:  The  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Pittsburgh,  at  the  Milwaukee  and  at  the  Salt 
Lake  Meetings,  the  Department  of  Superintendents  at  the 
Chicago  and  at  the  Cleveland  Meetings,  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  the  American  Library  Association,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  National  Parent-Teachers' 
Association,  Patriotic  Order  of  Sons  of  America,  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  the  Society  of  the  College  Teachers 
of  Education,  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement,  the  Associate 
Committees  of  Women  of  both  the  Democratic  and  Reinib- 
lican  National  Committees,  the  National  League  of  Women 
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Voters,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolutioi 
In  addition  to  these  national  bodies  there  have  been  hun" 
dreds  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Rotary  Clubs,  Kiwanis 
Clubs,  Women's  Clubs,  and  others  that  have  taken  action 
in  favor  of  the  measure  after  the  bill  has  been  presented  for 
their  consideration  and  after  the  objections  which  might 
be  expected  to  follow  have  been  satisfied. 

We  are  confident  that  we  are  approaching  the  day  when 
education  shall  have  its  place  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
when  a  Secretary  of  Education  shall  sit  at  the  Cabinet 
table  to  propose  for  the  consideration  of  the  President  and 
of  Congress  such  measures  as  will  make  for  the  realization 
of  a  more  efficient  system  of  public  education.  We  believe 
that  America,  free,  just,  and  efficient,  will  make  good  the 
promise  of  democracy,  and  that  on  the  foundation  laid  in  a 
greater  American  public  school  system  will  rise  the  greater 
American  republic.  Gkorge  Drayton  Strayer 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


II 

ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  THE  SMITH-TOWNER 

BILI. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  I  express  only  my  personal 
views  concerning  the  Smith-Towner  Bill.  The  statement 
does  not  commit  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
This  fact  apparently  should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset, 
because  in  the  past  the  recorded  opinions  of  officers  of  the 
Council  have  been  interpreted  by  readers  to  represent  the 
Council's  official  position.  Officially,  the  Council  has  taken 
no  position  on  the  Smith-Towner  Bill.  The  opinions  of 
its  institutional  and  constituent  members  are  now  being 
ascertained  by  means  of  a  referendum.  The  results  of  this 
referendum  will  be  published  in  due  course. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Smith -Towner  Bill.  It  contains 
certain  provisions  that  I  believe  to  be  good  and  desirable. 
If  it  should  pass  without  substantial  amendment,  I  should 
even  expect  it  to  stimulate  American  education  temporarily. 
Very  likely  there  would  at  first  be  widespread  satisfaction 
with  its  operation.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  this 
would  be  followed  by  a  gradually  growing  irritation  and 
disappointment.  Such  has  been  the  country's  experience 
with  almost  every  similar  measure  for  federalizing  a  large 
national  undertaking. 

To  turn  to  the  federal  government  for  relief  whenever 
the  conduct  of  any  large  enterprise  grows  burdensome  has 
become  an  American  habit.  And  people  are  apparently 
always  siuprised  that  perfect  success  does  not  follow  federal 
operation.  The  Smith-Towner  Bill  represents  a  charac- 
teristic impulse.  Implicitly  it  admits  the  failure  of  states 
and  localities  to  cope  with  their  own  educational  problems. 
The  failure  is  assumed  to  be  largely  financial.  The  bill, 
therefore,  casts  upon  the  government  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  financial  burden.     Aside  from  this,  its  only  important 
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provision  looks  toward  increasing  the  dignity  of  the  govemj 
mental  representatives  of  education. 

My  objections  to  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  may  be  presentee 
under  three  captions : 

I.  Failure  to  Coordinate  Government's  Educational  Ac- 
tivities.— The  bill  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  necessity  for 
the  immediate  coordination  of  the  educational  work  at 
present  carried  on  by  the  government.  Before  the  war 
the  government's  educational  tasks  were  performed  by 
more  than  thirty  separate  departments,  biu*eaus,  boards, 
or  commissions.  During  the  war  this  number  was  increased 
to  upwards  of  eighty.  With  the  abolition  of  certain  emer- 
gency war  services,  the  number  of  separate  offices  engaged 
in  educational  activities  has  begun  to  decline.  Probably 
at  present  there  are  at  least  two  score.  Not  only  is  there 
no  organic  relation  between  the  several  agencies,  but 
inevitably  there  is  duplication  of  effort  and  competition. 
The  public,  especially  the  educational  public,  with  which 
these  various  offices  deal,  is  naturally  confused.  When 
the  requests  or  instructions  of  two  separate  ofiices  are  con- 
tradictory or  conflicting,  how  shall  the  pubHc  know  which 
is  the  voice  of  Caesar?  For  years  it  has  been  recognized 
by  all  who  have  had  connection  with  more  than  one  govern-  ^ 
ment  education  office  that  unification  is  imperative  in  the  » 
interests  of  efficiency. 

A  substantial  super-structure  can  not  be  erected  on  in- 
secure foundations.  The  Smith-Towner  Bill  lays  no  satis-  m 
factory  foundations.  It  dodges  the  whole  question  of  the  ^ 
coordination  and  simplification  of  the  government's  present 
educational  activities.  It  provides  for  the  transfer  to  the 
new  Department  of  Education  of  but  a  single  office,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  it  passes  on  to  the  President  the  responsibility  for 
determining — under  the  Overman  Act — what  other  offices 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  new  department.  I  main- 
tain that  this  is  not  properly  a  matter  for  presidential 
decision.  It  is  easily  possible  to  determine  on  the  basis  of 
some  defensible  principle  which  existing  government  offices 
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belong  in  a  department  with  functions  such  as  those  of  the 
proposed  Department  of  Education.  In  faihng  to  indicate 
which  these  are,  the  framers  and  sponsors  of  the  bill  have 
not  faced  the  primary  obligation  of  their  task. 

2.  Federal  Appropriations  and  Their  Administration. — 
I  am  opposed  to  those  sections  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  /> 
which  provide  for  federal  appropriations  to  cooperate  with 
the  states  in  the  suppression  of  illiteracy,  the  promotion 
of  physical  education,  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  etc. 
On  principle  I  disbelieve  in  large  federal  subsidies.  Inevi- 
tably they  warp  and  distort  the  enterprises  in  the  states 
which  they  are  designed  partially  to  support.  Numerous 
examples  might  be  cited  to  prove  that  the  educational 
subsidies  aheady  granted  under  recent  acts  of  Congress 
have  had  this  effect  upon  individual  institutions  and  upon 
the  policies  of  certain  states.  Everyone  familiar  with  the 
operations  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  must  recognize  the  truth  of  this  statement.  If  the 
relatively  negligible  amounts  thus  far  contributed  by  the 
federal  government  to  education  in  the  states  has  had  such 
an  influence,  what  may  be  expected  as  the  result  of  the 
enormous  sum  provided  by  the  Smith-Towner  Bill?  In 
spite  of  the  provision  in  the  bill  that  all  the  educational 
facilities  which  it  is  designed  to  promote,  "shall  be  organized, 
supervised  and  administered  exclusively  by  the  legally 
constituted  state  and  local  educational  authorities".  I 
beHeve  it  is  inevitable  that  the  federal  office  will  gradually 
come  to  exercise  a  very  large  measure  of  dictation  and  con- 
trol. Federal  control  of  local  educational  activities  secured 
and  perpetuated  by  the  tacit  threat  of  cutting  off  federal 
grants  would  be  intolerable. 

The  preparation  of  records  and  reports  in  connection 
with  the  disbiu-sement  of  large  subsidies  for  varied  purposes 
becomes  an  enormous  clerical  undertaking.  A  certain 
type  of  office  is  developed  to  carry  it  on.  Those  who  are 
famiUar  with  government  departments  can  easily  visualize 
the  type.  The  work  of  such  an  office  is  the  moreor  less 
mechanical  administration  of  a  routineitask.^  Its  opera- 
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tions  become  wound  about  with  red  tape.  If  a  large  pn 
portion  of  the  work  of  any  department  is  of  this  nature, 
kind  of  devastating  bHght  settles  over  that  department 
Initiative  is  killed.  Inspiring  ideas  are  not  generated  ii 
such  an  atmosphere  and  can  not  Hve  in  it.  It  is  this  kind 
of  office  that  people  have  in  mind  especially,  when  they 
speak  of  the  deadening  influences  of  bureaucracy.  Perhaps 
federal  departments  ought  not  to  develop  these  tendencies. 
Whether  they  should  or  not,  however,  it  is  true  that  in 
practise  they  do.  The  nation  needs  a  federal  education 
office  which  shall  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all  schools 
and  all  citizens.  The  office  should  be  kept  as  free  as  possible 
from  those  tasks  that  tend  to  obsctire  its  primary  purpose. 

I  take  issue  with  the  proponents  of  the  Smith-Towner 
Bill  on  the  question  of  the  necessity  for  federal  subsidies. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  great  inequalities  in  the  wealth  of 
states.  There  is  much  more  property,  for  example,  behind 
every  child  of  school  age  in  California  than  in  Alabama. 
It  would  be  relatively  more  difficult  for  Alabama  to  develop 
an  adequate  system  of  education  than  for  CaUfomia.  Never- 
theless, I  am  convinced  that  no  state  is  unable  to  provide 
all  necessary  support  for  education  within  its  boundaries. 
Those  that  have  not  yet  made  adequate  provision  will  do 
so,  if  their  deficiencies  are  pointed  out  by  an  authority  which 
all  respect.  A  federal  education  office  equipped  to  investi- 
gate educational  conditions  thruout  the  country,  to  point 
out  existing  defects  and  recommend  improvements,  would 
accomplish  everything  that  is  sought  by  large  federal 
appropriations.  The  result  would  also  be  more  wholesome 
in  that  the  states  would  have  taken  measures  for  their  own 
improvement  rather  than  have  had  improvement  thrust 
upon  them.  I  have  had  opportunity  to  investigate  educa- 
tional conditions  in  several  of  the  more  backward  states, 
and  I  base  the  foregoing  assertions  on  observations  made 
during  those  investigations. 

The  annual  appropriation  of  $100,000,000  provided  in 
the  Smith-Towner  Bill  is  a  thoroly  arbitrary  sum.  No 
reliable  data  are  in  hand  to  indicate  that  just  this  amount 
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is  needed  to  accomplish  the  purposes  specified  in  the  bill. 
Its  very  roundness  indicates  that  it  is  a  guess.  The  division 
of  it  into  so  many  fortieths,  twentieths,  and  tenths  for 
specific  purposes  is  based  on  rough  estimates.  Assuming 
that  the  federal  government  should  grant  aid  in  large 
amounts  for  education  in  the  states,  the  actual  need  of  each 
phase  of  education  to  be  subsidized  should  be  determined 
in  advance  on  the  basis  of  careful  study. 

The  principle  of  dollar  for  dollar  appropriations  has  been 
accepted  during  the  last  six  years  as  the  perfect  method  for 
financial  cooperation  with  the  states.  It  has  been  applied 
thus  far  in  two  large  educational  measures,  the  Smith-Iycver 
and  the  Smith-Hughes  Acts.  The  government  cooperates 
with  the  states  in  the  extension  and  maintenance  of  high- 
ways on  the  same  basis.  A  considerable  number  of  bills 
are  now  pending  which  propose  federal  and  state  coopera- 
tion in  other  activities  on  this  principle.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  device  was  adopted  as  the  result  of  careful 
investigation.  It  seems  rather  to  have  been  an  accidental 
discovery.  For  obvious  political  reasons  it  has  commended 
itself  to  legislators,  but  the  brief  experience  which  the  country 
has  aheady  had  with  it  proves  it  to  have  been  a  very  dubious 
success  in  the  field  of  educational  administration.  On 
reflection  it  must  be  clear  that  the  same  ratio  of  govern- 
ment to  state  contributions  is  neither  necessary  nor  proper 
in  every  educational  undertaking,  assuming  that  federal 
subsidies  are  to  be  granted  at  all.  In  fact,  several  keen 
students  of  government  policy  have  drafted  proposals  for 
cooperation  between  the  government  and  the  states  in 
educational  enterprises  based  on  quite  different  ratios; 
these  proposals  they  are  prepared  to  defend.  Evidently 
the  subject  requires  further  study.  But  the  Smith-Towner 
Bill  would  fasten  the  fifty-fifty  ratio  upon  the  country 
indefinitely. 

3.  Inconsistencies. — The  Smith-Towner  Bill  exhibits  cer- 
tain inconsistencies.  I  will  mention  two.  One  of  them 
was  inherent  in  the  original  draft  of  the  bill  and  has  per- 
sisted in  all  succeeding  modifications.     It  has  already  been 
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alluded  to,  but  deserves  to  be  discust  in  more  detail. 
The  other  is  the  logical  result  of  the  alterations  that  have 
been  wrought  in  the  measure,  in  response  to  presstu-e  from 
the  various  interests  affected. 

The  fundamental  inconsistency  lies  in  the  effort  to  com- 
bine two  totally  different  and  antagonistic  functions  in  the 
new  department.  Undoubtedly  the  sponsors  of  the  Smith- 
Towner  Bill,  like  many  other  groups  of  educational  officers 
in  19 1 8,  were  primarily  concerned  with  the  creation  of  an 
agency  that  could  speak  with  authority  to  and  for  the 
educational  interests  of  the  nation.  Educational  resources, 
it  was  believed,  must  be  effectively  mobilized  for  war 
service.  Such  mobilization  and  the  necessary  inspiring 
direction  could  not  be  effected  thru  thirty  unrelated  federal 
offices.  The  creation  of  a  Department  of  Education  was 
advocated  in  order  that  there  might  be  unity  in  the  govern- 
ment's educational  effort  and  in  order  that  the  ideals  which 
have  always  been  conserved  by  education  might  find 
expression  in  the  highest  councils  of  the  nation.  Looking 
ahead  to  the  time  of  reconstruction,  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  saw  even  greater  need  for  genuine  national  leadership 
in  education. 

But  almost  simultaneously  the  authors  of  the  bill,  in 
that  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  immediate  reform  which 
was  bred  to  some  extent  in  all  of  us  by  the  war,  conceived 
the  idea  of  framing  a  measure  that  should  at  one  stroke 
remedy  all  the  outstanding  defects  in  the  national  educa- 
tional system.  It  was  a  period  of  mammoth  national 
expenditures.  The  military  departments  and  the  great 
civilian  relief  agencies  were  spending  tens  and  hundreds  of 
millions,  and  money  was  always  forthcoming  to  meet  every 
new  demand.  It  was  entirely  natural  in  the  prevailing 
national  mood  that  educational  officers  should  have  been 
misled  into  believing  that  existing  ills  could  be  remedied  by 
a  sufficiently  large  distribution  of  public  money.  Hence 
the  misalliance  in  the  bill,  or  two  different  and  in  some 
respects  conflicting  propositions;  namely,  the  creation  of  a 
federal  department  to  add  dignity  and  influence  to  educa- 
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tion  as  a  national  interest,  and  a  roughly  d^awn  educational 
relief  measure.  And  to  promote  the  subsidy  feature,  the 
unification  of  the  government's  educational  activities  was 
sacrificed. 

Another  serious  inconsistency,  which  is  clearly  the  result 
of  the  conflicting  pressures  brought  to  bear  upon  the  authors 
of  the  bill  at  various  times,  is  to  be  found  in  the  paragraphs 
relating  to  the  possible  constituent  parts  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  the  limitations  placed  upon  the 
Department's  supervisory  powers.  The  bill  states  that  the 
President  is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Education  such  governmental  offices  as  should  be  con- 
trolled by,  or  the  functions  of  which  should  be  exercised  by 
the  new  Department.  For  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  discuss,  the  bill  does  not  specify  the  inclusion  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
effect  of  the  attempt  to  separate  vocational  education  from 
general  education  in  states  and  in  cities  has  been  disastrous. 
Few  reliable  educators  now  believe  that  vocational  educa- 
tion should  be  administered  as  a  separate  enterprise.  It 
has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  the  machinery  set  up 
by  the  federal  government  for  the  promotion  of  vocational 
education  should  have  had  no  organic  connection  with  the 
rest  of  the  Government's  educational  effort.  If  the  new 
Department  of  Education  did  not  include  at  the  outset  the 
work  of  the  Federal  Board,  the  Department  would  be  lop- 
sided. Evidently,  therefore,  the  framers  of  the  bill  beHeved 
that  the  President  would  shortly  transfer  to  the  new  depart- 
ment the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  Now 
the  bill  states  ''that  all  educational  facihties  encouraged  by 
the  provisions  of  this  act  and  accepted  by  a  state  shall  be 
organized,  supervised,  and  administered  exclusively  by 
the  legally  constituted  state  and  local  educational  authorities 
of  said  state  and  the  Secretary  of  Education  shall  exercise 
no  authority  in  relation  thereto  except  as  herein  provided," 
etc.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  how- 
ever, supervises  education  within  the  states.     The  Smith- 
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Hughes  Act  declares  "that  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  shall  annually  ascertain  whether  the  several 
states  are  using  or  are  prepared  to  use  the  money  received 
by  them  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act." 
Clearly  the  proposed  Federal  Department  of  Education 
should  either  supervise  or  not  supervise.  (Personally  I 
am  for  a  certain  restricted  measure  of  supervision  which 
would  not  be  permissible  under  the  section  just  quoted 
from  the  Smith-Towner  Bill.)  It  is  anomalous  to  prohibit 
supervision  in  one  clause  and  in  another  to  allow  boards  to 
be  transferred  to  the  department  which  already  exercise 
supervisory  powers  under  existing  laws.  If  supervision  is 
to  be  barred,  then  the  bill  should  provide  for  the  abrogation 
of  the  supervisory  functions  of  such  federal  offices  as  may 
later  be  incorporated  in  the  department. 

If  there  has  ever  been  any  doubt  of  the  power  of  ideas  to 
produce  immediate  and  effective  action,  the  doubt  should 
have  been  dissipated  by  the  experience  of  the  United  States 
in  the  war.  The  noteworthy  achievements  in  mobilization, 
emergency  production  and  conservation,  were  accomn 
plished  thru  the  galvanizing  power  of  great  ideas,  withoul 
subsidies  and  without  federal  coercion.  The  ment£ 
receptiveness  of  the  country  is,  of  course,  not  so  great  ii 
time  of  peace.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  an  approxima- 
tion of  wartime  results  even  in  time  of  peace.  If  I  were  t< 
choose  a  prototype  for  the  new  Department  of  Education; 
it  would  b^  the  Food  Administration,  which  subsidized  nc 
one,  but  by  the  sheer  power  of  ideas  brought  to  pass  a' 
miracle  of  national  self-sacrifice.  No  doubt  the  best  federal 
education  office  which  could  now  be  created  would  have  toi 
operate  upon  a  somewhat  lower  plane  than  the  Food  Ad-J 
ministration,  but  its  chief  function  should  be  to  furnish] 
facts,  impartial  judgments,  dynamic  ideas.  My  principj 
objection  after  all  to  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  is  that  i1 
minimizes  this  aspect  of  the  Department's  work. 

The  bill  has  been  so  much  tinkered  that  nothing  satis- 
factory can  now  be  made  of  it.     It  is  my  earnest  hope  thatj 
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if  it  is  not  voluntarily  abandoned  by  its  sponsors,  it  may 
be  defeated  by  Congress. 

The  Editor  of  the  EducationaIv  Review  has  declared 
in  a  recent  number^  that  mere  destructive  criticism  of  the 
Smith-Towner  Bill  is  of  little  value.  Those  who  oppose 
the  measure  should  be  prepared  to  offer  some  substitute 
proposal  designed  to  accomplish  the  ends  which  all  friends- 
of  education  now  seek.  I  agree  with  the  Editor  fully. 
In  conclusion  I  shall,  therefore,  attempt  to  indicate  the 
kind  of  organization  of  the  government's  educational 
interests  which  I  believe  would  be  most  effective. 

I  would  advocate  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  Science.  The  advantages  to  be  expected  from 
such  a  department  may  be  summarized  under  four  heads. 

1.  Those  offices  and  services  of  the  government  whick 
now  deal  with  educational  and  scientific  research  would  be 
united  in  a  single  department.  Dr.  William  F.  Willoughby, 
the  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Government  Research, 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  address  that  there  are  eleven  such 
bureaus  and  services,  one  of  them  possessing  six  subordinate 
agencies.  All  have  a  similar  function,  namely,  the  acquisi- 
tion and  diffusion  of  knowledge.  No  one  of  them  admin- 
isters a  body  of  substantive  law.  They  are  research  insti- 
tutions pure  and  simple.  The  number  of  these  offices  and 
the  magnitude  of  their  undertakings  justify  the  combina- 
tion of  them  into  a  separate  government  department. 
Even  if  their  joint  activities  should  not  be  extended,  they 
would,  if  united,  make  a  department  of  respectable  size. 
The  department  would  also  be  more  homogeneous  than 
any  now  in  existence. 

2.  I  agree  with  the  supporters  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill 
that  the  prestige  of  education  as  a  national  undertaking 
should  be  enhanced.  The  interests  of  education  and  the 
interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole  demand  that  it  be  taken 
into  account  in  estabUshing  the  general  pubHc  policies  of 
the  nation.  These  ends  would  be  fully  achieved  by  the 
estabHshment  of  a  Department  of  Education  and  Science. 
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3.  The    educational    relationships    between    the    Unit 
States    and   foreign   countries   are   constantly   developin 
Education  is  represented  in  the  cabinet  of  nearly  every  oth 
important  nation.     In  promoting  international  educational 
relations,  the  government   of   the  United  States  has  be 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  our  principal  education  ofh 
is  a  subordinate  bureau  in  the  Department  of  the  Interio 
The  creation  of  a  Department  of  Education  and  Scien 
would  place  this  country  on  an  even  footing  with  other 
enlightened   nations  in   the  provision   made   for  national 
recognition  of  education. 

4.  But  after  all  the  most  fruitful  activity  of  the  govern- 
ment's education  office  is  investigation.  What  the  countr}^ 
chiefly  needs  is  not  more  federal  money  devoted  to  educa- 
tional purposes,  but  more  facts  and  more  ideas.  It  needs 
an  agency  equipt  to  study  those  educational  problems 
which  are  truly  national.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has 
acquired  an  influence  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  its 
resources  because  it  has  done  just  these  things  for  many 
years.  The  Bureau  of  Education,  however,  is  handicapped 
by  its  subordinate  position  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  sup- 
port. It  is  to  be  assumed  that  a  Department  of  Education 
and  Science  would  be  better  equipped  than  the  Bureau  of 
Education  can  ever  be  and  that  as  a  separate  department 
with  a  Secretary  in  the  President's  Cabinet,  it  could  handle 
some  of  the  more  delicate  educational  problems  with  greater 
force  and  independence.  Unquestionably  the  determina- 
tion of  appropriate  standards  for  different  types  of  educa- 
tional insitutions  is  a  proper  function  of  the  government's 
education  office.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  able  to 
do  this  only  to  a  limited  degree.  I  conceive  of  the  work  of 
a  Department  of  Education  and  Science  as  including  the 
definition  of  objective  standards  and  the  pubHshing  of  full 
reports  concerning  the  success  of  institutions  in  meeting 
these  standards.  A  federal  department  needs  no  other 
coercive  power  than  the  power  of  publicity.  A  full  and 
impartial  record  of  the  present  educational  status  of  the 
United  States  and  fearless  examination  of  the  principal 
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national  problems  in  the  field  of  education,  would  do  more 
to  raise  the  general  level  of  education  in  this  country  than 
any  federal  appropriation,  however  generous. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk — in  which  we  have  all 
indulged — about  national  leadership  in  education.  Leader- 
ship can  not  be  made  by  fiat.  It  comes  as  a  result  of  capacity. 
Leadership  in  American  education  in  the  past  has  arisen 
in  unexpected  and  often  in  unpopular  places.  As  President 
Eliot  pointed  out  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Harvard 
Teachers'  Association,  it  has  often  come  from  the  privately 
endowed  universities.  Sometimes  it  has  been  exercised 
by  an  individual  without  university  or  governmental  con- 
nections, but  with  a  message.  Authority  can  be  located  by 
legislation  in  a  state  office  or  in  a  government  office.  But 
when  authority  is  not  combined  with  capacity  for  genuine 
leadership,  there  follow  friction,  protest,  and  possible  re- 
bellion. Confirmation  of  this  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  several  of  our  state  departments  of  education. 

I  believe  in  making  it  possible  for  the  Federal  Department 
of  Education  to  grow  into  real  leadership  by  conferring  upon 
it  those  functions  on  which  intellectual  influence  depends. 
At  the  same  time  I  believe  it  should  not  be  so  organized  or 
endowed  as  to  exercise  authority  in  default  of  ideas. 

Samuei.  p.  Capen 

The  American  CounciIv  on  Education 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Ill 

THE  SMITH-TOWNER  BILL 

The  Smith-Towner  Bill,  now  pending  in  Congress,  estab^ 
lishes  a  Department  of  Education  with  a  Secretary  in  the 
President's  Cabinet,  and  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000,000  to  encourage  and  assist  the  states  in  the  pro- 
motion of  education,  with  the  exprest  provision  that  the 
management  of  the  public  schools  shall  remain  exclusively 
under  state  control. 

This  bill  is  based  on  certain  principles  which  are  quite 
generally  accepted.  It  assumes  the  existence  of  a  national 
consciousness;  that  under  a  common  flag  all  Americans  are 
citizens  of  a  common  country ;  that  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  American  citizenship  are  not  affected  by  state  bound- 
aries; that  because  of  the  facilities  for  intercourse  between 
the  states,  each  must  inevitably  share  in  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  all;  that  whatever  tends  to  elevate  and 
strengthen  the  citizenship  of  any  state  promotes  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  country;  and  that  any  disorder  or  weakness 
in  a  state  or  community  subtracts  from  the  general  health 
and  security  of  the  nation. 

The  bill  rests  on  the  assumption  that  public  education  is 
essential  to  national  welfare;  that  to  insure  national  pros- 
perity and  preserve  oiu*  American  institutions  there  must 
be  developed  thru  education  a  citizenship  physically, 
intellectually  and  morally  sound;  that  to  neglect  the  proper 
training  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  futtue  citizens 
of  our  country,  in  whatever  state  or  community  they  may 
reside,  is  to  endanger  the  future  of  our  nation  as  a  whole; 
and  that  because  of  these  facts  the  national  government 
is  vitally  interested  in  the  promotion  of  public  education 
in  all  the  states. 

Those  who  framed  the  bill  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  under 
our  dual  form  of  government,  national  and  state,  only  cer- 
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:ain  powers  are  delegated  to  the  national  government,  and 
that  all  others  are  reserved  to  the  states  and  to  the  people. 
They  recognized  that  the  control  of  the  public  education  is 
[u^t  a  function  of  the  federal  government  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution.  They  preserved  a  careful  dis- 
Itinction  between  promotion  and  control;  between  fostering 
education  and  assisting  the  states  in  its  development  and 
support,  and  undertaking  to  dictate  or  prescribe  to  the 
states  regarding  the  management  of  the  public  schools. 
The  organization,  supervision  and  administration  of  pubUc 
education  is  clearly  a  function  of  the  state,  but  there  is  the 
highest  authority  and  precedent  for  the  national  govern- 
ment to  conduct  research  in  the  field  of  education  and 
give  the  states  the  benefits  of  such  study  and  investigation 
and  also  to  grant  aid  to  the  states  for  the  promotion  of 
education  because  of  its  vital  relation  to  national  welfare. 

The  preamble  of  the  Constitution  declares  that  to  ''pro- 
mote the  general  welfare"  is  one  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  national  government  was  established.  Washington 
urged  the  promotion  of  agriculture  as  conducive  to  public 
welfare,  and  he  also  urged  the  people  "to  promote,  as  an 
object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge."  The  Ordinance  of  1787  solemnly 
declared  that  "schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  be  encouraged."  The  national  government  gave 
one  and  later  two  sections  of  land  in  every  township  for 
school  purposes,  and  made  liberal  grants  of  land  for  the 
establishment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts.  In  more  recent  years  it  has  made  appropriations  for 
the  promotion  of  vocational  education  and  household  arts 
and  other  forms  of  special  education.  The  promotion  by 
the  federal  government  of  matters  over  which  it  does  not 
have  control  but  which  are  intimately  related  to  national 
welfare  has  become  an  accepted  practise.  This  is  clearly 
shown  by  a  study  of  the  more  recently  established  depart- 
ments, particularly  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

There  are  now  ten  departments  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment, each  under  the  direction  of  a  Secretary  who  is  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  President's  Cabinet.     The  first  seven  of  these 
considered  in  the  order  of  their  estabUshment,  have  exec- 
utive charge  of  affairs  over  which  the  federal  government 
has  control  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.     Th( 
^y      last  three  established,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labc 
deal  with  subjects  not  under  the  exclusive  control  of  C( 
gress,  but  which  are  promoted  by  the  federal  govemmei 
Neither  agriculture  nor  education  is  mentioned  in  the  C( 
stitution.     The  national  government  can  control  neith* 
in  the  interest  of  public  welfare  it  can  promote  both, 
stitutionally  they  are  in  exactly  the  same  relation. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  established  by  act 
of  Congress  in  1862.  It  was  created  as  an  independent 
department  under  a  Commissioner  who  did  not  have  a 
seat  in  the  Pre,Sident's  Cabinet.  A  study  of  the  debates 
in  Congress  on  the  bill  creating  this  department  shows  that 
there  were  members  of  Congress  who  felt  that  the  federal 
government  was  exceeding  its  powers  in  undertaking  to 
estabHsh  such  a  department.  They  pointed  out  that  the 
power  to  control  or  regulate  agriculture  was  not  given  to 
Congress,  and  was,  therefore,  reserved  exclusively  to  the 
states  and  to  the  people.  These  arguments  were  answered 
by  other  Congressmen  who  declared  that  it  was  entirely 
within  the  powers  of  the  national  government  to  promote 
agriculture,  because  its  development  was  so  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  and  of  the  people.  They  quoted 
Washington  to  show  that  he  had  recommended  that  the 
government  promote  the  development  of  rural  life  and  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  They  admitted 
that  the  federal  government  had  no  power  to  control 
agriculture  but  declared  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  was  for  its  promotion,  not  its  control,  and 
in  the  interest  of  public  welfare. 

After  a  thoro  discussion  of  the  subject,  which  was 
participated  in  by  many  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  that 
time,  the  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  The  Department  started  out  in  a  modest 
way  but  under  able  leadership.     It  grew  rapidly  in  public 
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confidence  because  of  the  valuable  research  work  that  it 
conducted  and  the  information  that  it  gathered  and  dis- 
seminated. In  a  few  years  the  opposition  had  practically 
died  out,  and  we  find  the  members  of  Congress  vying  with 
each  other  in  their  praise  of  the  valuable  service  which  the 
Department  was  rendering. 

A  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  a  movement  was  started  to  create  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  be  organized  along  similar  lines. 
The  first  definite  action  was  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1866.  A  memorial 
was  prepared  and  presented  to  Congress.  James  A.  Gar- 
field, then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
later  President  of  the  United  States,  immediately  espoused 
the  cause  and  a  bill  was  introduced  to  create  such  a  depart- 
ment. The  Congressional  debates  on  this  bill  are  particu- 
larly interesting.  We  find  that  many  of  the  arguments  used 
for  and  against  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Edu- 
cation were  similar  to  those  which  had  been  used  for  or 
against  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Agricultiue  five 
years  before.  The  opponents  of  the  measure  insisted  that 
the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Education  was  too 
great  an  extension  of  federal  power.  The  advocates  of  the 
measure  referred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a 
precedent,  showed  the  splendid  work  which  it  had  accom- 
plished, and  insisted  that  the  promotion  of  education  was 
of  even  greater  importance. 

Congressman  Garfield,  who  had  charge  of  the  bill,  quoted 
from  William  Penn,  who  a  hundred  years  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  government,  when  working  out  his  great 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  democratic  colony  in  Amer- 
ica, declared:  ''That  which  makes  a  good  constitution  must 
keep  it,  namely,  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue;  qualities  that 
because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inheritance  must  be 
carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth,  for 
which  spare  no  cost,  for  by  such  parsimony  all  that  is  saved 
is  lost."     In  support  of  his  argument  that  the  promotion 
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of  education  should  receive  the  attention  of  the  national 
government  he  quoted  from  Horace  Mann:  "In  our  coun- 
try and  in  our  times  no  man  is  worthy  the  honorable  name 
of  statesman  who  does  not  include  the  highest  practical 
education  of  the  people  in  all  his  plans  of  administration." 

The  bill  passed  the  House  and  went  to  the  Senate  where 
it  was  supported  by  statesmen  prominent  in  American 
history.  No  very  serious  opposition  was  manifested  in  the 
Senate  against  the  general  proposition  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Education.  The  debate  was  largely 
upon  whether  it  should  be  called  a  Department  or  a  Bureau, 
and  whether  it  should  be  an  independent  department  like 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  be  made  a  btueau  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  was  decided  to  make 
it  an  independent  department.  Among  those  who  earnestly 
supported  the  bill  was  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts, 
whose  scholarly  eloquence  had  many  times  influenced  the 
Senate.  In  a  speech  in  support  of  the  bill,  delivered  on 
February  26th,  1867,  he  declared:  "Call  it  then,  I  say,  a 
Bureau,  or  call  it  a  Department,  but  give  us  the  bill  and 
do  not  endanger  it  at  this  moment,  at  this  late  hour  of  the 
session  by  any  unnecessary  amendment.  For  myself, 
Sir,  I  would,  if  I  could,  give  it  the  highest  designation.  If 
theie  is  any  term  in  our  dictionary  that  would  give  it 
pecuHar  significance,  I  would  prefer  that.  Indeed,  I 
should  not  hesitate,  if  I  could  have  my  way,  to  place  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
United  States."  A  few  days  later  the  act  was  passed  by 
the  Senate,  approved  by  the  President,  and  became  a  law. 

History  shows  that  the  newly  established  Department  of 
Education  did  not  fare  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultiue.  Those  not  friendly  to  the  development  of  public 
education  became  very  jealous  of  its  influence  and  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  embarrass  the  Commissioner  and 
discredit  the  work  of  the  Department.  The  National 
Education  Association  exprest  its  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  new  Department,  but  evidently  took  it  for 
granted  that  it  would  be  developed  and  extended  as  the 
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Department  of  Agriculture  had  been.  The  friends  of 
education  failed  to  realize  the  subtle  influence  of  the  opposi- 
tion which  was  working  secretly  to  break  down  and  dis- 
credit the  Department  before  it  could  demonstrate  its 
great  usefulness,  as  the  Departm.ent  of  Agriculture  had 
done,  and  thereby  become  thoroly  established. 

As  a  result  of  this  organized  opposition,  which  has  op- 
posed the  extension  and  development  of  public  education 
in  this  country  from  the  beginning,  not  only  from  the 
national  standpoint  but  in  the  states  and  communities  as 
well,  we  find  that  before  the  Department  was  two  years 
old  a  bill  was  slipped  thru  Congress  abolishing  it  and 
transferring  its  functions  to  an  office  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  salary  of  the  Commissioner  was  cut  down 
and  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  work  reduced  from 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  six  thousand  dollars.  And  so, 
the  movement  for  the  promotion  and  development  of  public 
education  by  carrying  on  extended  research,  disseminating 
useful  information  and  giving  encouragement  and  assistance 
to  the  states  and  to  the  people,  was  strangled  at  its  very 
beginning.  For  more  than  fifty  years,  even  down  to  the 
present  time,  education  has  remained  without  just  recog- 
nition and  with  very  inadequate  support  in  a  subordinate 
office  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  total  appro- 
priations for  this  office  amount  to  less  than  half  a  million 
dollars  annually,  more  than  half  of  which  must  be  used 
to  take  care  of  the  reindeer  of  Alaska,  leaving  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  a  million  for  the  promotion  of  education  thru- 
out  the  United  States. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  note  the  development  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  during  the  years.  It  was 
fostered  by  Congress  and  generously  supported  by  appro- 
priations. It  continued  to  expand  and  develop  until  it 
became  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the 
government.  In  1889  it  was  elevated  to  equal  rank  with 
the  other  executive  departments  and  the  Commissioner 
made  Secretary  with  a  seat  in  the  President's  Cabinet. 
Since  being  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  other  departments 
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it  has  developed  remarkably  until  it  is  now  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  departments  of  the 
federal  government,  carrying  on  a  work  which  is  not 
equaled  by  any  similar  department  in  the  world.  The 
annual  appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
more  than  thirty  million  dollars. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  oiu*  federal  government  has 
followed  the  advice  of  Washington  with  respect  to  agri- 
culture, but  had  permitted  the  foes  of  public  education  to 
prevent  the  carrying  out  of  his  advice  with  respect  to  educa- 
tion. Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have  become  agriculturally 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world,  providing  not  only  for  our 
own  needs  but  feeding  the  hungry  millions  in  nations  less 
favored,  while  educationally  we  are  humiliated  by  the  fact 
that  millions  of  American  citizens  can  not  read  intelligently 
the  ballots  they  cast,  each  of  which  is  supposed  to  register 
a  freeman's  will. 

The  Smith-Towner  Bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Education  with  a  Secretary  in  the 
President's  Cabinet.  It  declares  ''that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Department  of  Education  to  conduct  studies  and 
investigations  in  the  field  of  education  and  report  thereon." 
It  states  specifically  that  "research  shall  be  undertaken 
in  (a)  illiteracy;  (b)  immigrant  education;  {c)  public  school 
education,  and  especially  rural  education;  {d)  physical 
education,  including  health  education,  recreation  and 
sanitation ;  (e)  preparation  and  supply  of  competent  teachers 
for  the  public  schools ;  and  (/)  in  such  other  fields,  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Education,  may  require  atten- 
tion and  study."  Such  research  with  respect  to  education 
is  analogous  to  the  work  which  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  more  than  fifty  years  in  the 
field  of  agricultiu-al  study  and  investigation. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  federal  government  shall 

encotuage  and  assist  the  states  in  the  promotion  of  educa- 

^         tion  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  one  hundred  million 

dollars,  which  shall  be  expended  for  five  specific  purposes: 

(i)  for  the  removal  of  illiteracy,  seven  milHon  five  hundred 
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thousand  dollars;  (2)  for  the  Americanization  of  foreigners, 
seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  (3)  for  physical 
education,  health  and  sanitation,  twenty  miUion  dollars; 

(4)  for  the  training  of  teachers,  fifteen  milHon  dollars;  and 

(5)  for  the  partial  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  the  promo- 
tion of  general  education,  especially  rural  education,  and 
the  equalization  of  educational  opportunities,  fifty  million 
dollars. 

These  appropriations  are  made  under  exprest  provi- 
sidns  that  each  state  shall  appropriate  at  least  an  equal 
amount  for  the  purposes  named.  The  distribution  of  the 
federal  funds  within  the  respective  states  is  left  entirely 
to  the' states,  and  it  is  specifically  provided  "that  all  the 
educational  facilities  encouraged  by  the  provisions  of  the 
act  and  accepted  by  a  state,  shall  be  organized,  supervised 
and  administered  exclusively  by  the  legally  constituted 
state  arid  local  educational  authorities  of  the  state."  The 
bill  is  based  on  the  theory  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
take  the  initiative  in  all  educational  matters  and  to  have 
control  of  the  administration  of  education  within  its  bound- 
aries, but  because  of  the  importance  of  education  to  the 
nation,  the  federal  government  should  encourage  the 
states  in  its  promotion  by  national  recognition  and  financial 
aid.  It  is  assumed  that  since  each  state  will  have  the 
benefit  of  the  investigations  carried  on  by  the  federal 
government,  and  must  appropriate  an  equal  amount  for 
each  of  the  specific  purposes  mentioned  in  the  bill,  the 
state  can  be  depended  upon  to  administer  wisely  and 
efiiciently  the  money  received  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  its  own  funds. 

Altho  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  in  its  present  form  has 
been  before  Congress  less  than  a  year  and  a  half,  it  has 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  many  prominent 
national  organizations  are  giving  it  their  earnest  support. 
The  principal  opposition  to  the  bill  comes  from  those  who 
have  always  tried  to  retard  the  development  of  public 
education.  The  false  assertion  is  made  that  the  bill  is 
intended  to  centraHze  the  control  of  education  in  the  federal 
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government;  that  it  would  "Prussianize"  our  educational 
system.  These  assertions  are  repeated  over  and  over, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  anyone  who  reads  the  bill 
can  readily  see  that  its  provisions  would  not  permit  such 
a  thing.  It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  persons  and  organizations  who  are  now  pleading 
as  an  argument  against  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  that  the 
promotion  of  education  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  states, 
have  consistently  used  all  their  influence  to  prevent  the 
development  of  public  education  within  the  states. 

There  are  some  who  oppose  the  bill  because  of  the  appro- 
priations which  it  carries.  These  are  the  ultra-conserva- 
tives, who  seem  not  to  appreciate  even  yet  what  William 
Penn  pointed  out  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  that 
"by  such  parsimony  all  that  is  saved  is  lost."  However, 
many  far-sighted  business  men  are  enthusiastically  support- 
ing the  bill.  A  prominent  New  York  merchant  who  favors 
the  measure,  recently  declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  perpe- 
tuity of  all  that  we  hold  most  dear  in  American  life  depends 
upon  the  education  of  the  future  citizens  of  America.  A 
few  persons  interested  more  in  private  than  in  public 
education  have  suggested  that  a  department  should  not  be 
established  until  it  has  been  definitely  determined  exactly 
what  such  a  department  should  do,  and  precisely  how  much 
money  it  will  need  to  expend.  Of  course  these  gentlemen 
fail  to  appreciate  the  lessons  of  history:  that  institutions 
must  grow  and  develop  by  natural  processes;  that,  if  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  present  couldbe  concentrated  on  this 
one  problem,  it  would  be  impossible  to  foresee  what  the 
future  may  demand;  and  that  the  only  reasonable  way  is 
to  follow  the  experience  of  the  past,  establish  a  department 
which  shall  undertake  at  once  the  great  tasks  which  need 
to  be  done  now,  and  find  out  from  experience  the  needs  of 
the  future. 

A  recent  argument  against  the  bill  is  founded  on  the 
premise  that  while  in  itself  it  forbids  the  centralization  of 
power  in  the  federal  government,  such  centralization 
might  sometime  be  accomplished  by    amendment  to    the 
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federal  Constitution.  These  persons  disregard  the  fact 
that  no  one  wants  centraHzation ;  that  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try are  opposed  to  it;  that  Congress  is  practically  unanimous 
in  its  opposition  thereto;  and  that  the  educators  of  the  coun- 
try as  represented  in  the  National  Education  Association 
announced  themselves  opposed  to  centralization  when  the 
department  was  first  created  in  1867  a-^d  have  consistently 
opposed  it  ever  since.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  July  4th  to 
loth,  1920,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

"We  urge  the  immediate  passage  of  the  Smith-Towner 
Bill  by  which  federal  participation  in  the  support  of  public 
education  is  provided  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
serves the  autonomy  of  the  state  in  the  management  of  its 
schools.  We  condemn  the  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  the 
j5ublic  schools  to  defeat  this  measure,  particularly  by  stig- 
matizing it  as  a  measure  which  involves  national  control 
of  education.  Such  control  is  not  only  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional, but  it  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  American 
institutions.  This  Association  pledges  itself  unreservedly 
to  oppose  any  movement  or  proposal  that  would  centralize 
control  of  the  public  schools." 

There  can  be  no  debate  on  the  vital  relation  of  public 
education  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  the  state  and 
the  nation.  This  is  apparent  to  every  intelligent  citizen. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  question  regarding  the  authority 
which  should  control  public  education.  That  this  is  a 
function  of  the  state  is  determined  by  the  Constitution. 
The  one  great  question  is  whether  or  not  the  federal  gov- 
ernment shall  recognize  its  privilege  and  perform  its  duty 
in  the  encouragement  arid  promotion  of  public  education 
as  it  has  encouraged  and  promoted  agriculture.  The 
friends  of  public  education  almost  unanimously  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative.  Those  who  have  consistently 
and  persistently  been  the  enemies  of  public  education 
answer  it  in  the  negative.  This  is  the  issue.  It  must  not 
be  clouded,  and  it  can  not  be  escaped. 
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It  is  not  claimed  that  every  opponent  of  the  Smith- 
Towner  bill  is  an  enemy  of  public  education,  but  it  is  an  I 
undisputed  fact  that  the  enemies  of  public  education  are  all 
arrayed  against  it,  and  that  among  its  friends  are  the 
acknowledged  leaders  in  public  education.  As  such  they 
are  not  anti  anything,  but  intensely  pro  public  education. 
Every  State  Superintendent  of  Public  instruction  in  the 
United  States,  with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  sup- 
porting this  bill.  The  Presidents  of  State  Teachers'  Col- 
leges and  State  Normal  Schools  are  unanimous  in  their 
support  of  the  measure.  The  City  and  County  Superin- 
tendents of  the  country  have  repeatedly  endorsed  it  and  are 
individually  giving  it  their  earnest  support.  College  Presi- 
dents and  Professors  of  Education  who  are  in  touch  with 
public  school  conditions  and  are  public-school  minded,  are 
its  ardent  advocates.  And,  finally,  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  public  school  teachers  in  the  United  States  are 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  their  work  and  their  pro- 
fession shall  receive  as  much  recognition  and  support  from 
the  federal  goverment  as  is  now  given  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce or  Labor. 

Public  education  is  now  in  the  public  thought  as  never 
before.  Everywhere  the  people  are  endeavoring  to  save 
their  public  schools  from  the  crisis  into  which  they  have 
been  brought  by  the  economic  conditions  following  the  war. 
The  people  are  demanding  that  the  federal  government 
shall  give  greater  recognition  to  education,  and  hundreds 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Rotary  Clubs,  Kiwanis  Clubs, 
Women's  Clubs  and  other  civic  organizations  have  past 
resolutions  endorsing  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Education  under  a  Secretary  in  the  President's  Cabinet, 
and  the  granting  of  federal  aid  as  provided  in  the  Smith- 
Towner  Bill.  A  great  variety  of  other  prominent  organiza- 
tions as  shown  in  Dr.  Strayer's  article,  are  also  supporting 
the  bill. 

The  federal  government  can  not  afford  not  to  promote 
education.  When  Herbert  Fisher,  Minister  of  Education, 
asked  the  English  Parliament  during  the  Great  War  for 
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increased  millions  for  the  support  and  extension  of  public 
education,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the  British 
Empire  could  afford  it  under  existing  conditions.  Mr. 
Fisher  replied  that  when  a  nation  is  considering  a  produc- 
tive expenditure  which  is  not  only  an  investment  but  an 
insurance  the  more  important  question  is  whether  it  can 
afford  not  to  spend  the  money.  Parliament  responded  and 
voted  the  increased  appropriation.  The  same  question 
confronts  the  American  nation  today.  Education  can  not 
be  disregarded  by  the  national  government.  National 
ideals  can  not  be  realized  without  national  leadership  and 
support.  There  must  be  the  unifying  influence  of  a  national 
incentive  that  education  may  accomplish  the  greatest  good 
and  make  the  largest  contribution  to  national  welfare. 

Hugh  S.  Magii.1, 

Office  of  run  Nationai,  Education  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 


IV 
THE  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  EDUCATION 

When  I  was  a  student  in  Berlin  University  many  years 
ago,  it  was  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  Amer- 
icans who  spent  but  one  year  in  Germany  were  usually 
delighted  with  the  experience.  They  found  the  concerts, 
the  beer  gardens  and  the  amusements  of  the  Germans 
novel  and  entertaining.  When  they  returned  to  America 
it  was  with  a  longing  to  visit  again  the  fatherland  of  music 
and  beer. 

If  the  American  visitor  remained  the  second  year,  this 
enthusiasm  as  a  rule  began  to  wane;  as  they  penetrated 
more  deeply  into  the  underlying  currents  of  Kultur  they 
began  to  feel  uneasy.  There  was  an  instinctive  reaction 
against  it  and  an  accompanying  desire  to  return  to  their 
native  land.  Those  who  remained  for  three  or  more  years 
to  complete  some  course  of  training  were  generally  im- 
patient from  the  constraint;  and  when  their  time  was  up 
they  hurried  home  as  rapidly  as  transportation  would 
permit. 

These  facts  are  presented  not  because  they  are  new  or 
phenomenal;  but  because  they  are  so  commonplace  that 
their  importance  is  likely  to  be  overlooked.  Everyone 
has  been  so  shocked  and  horrified  at  the  revelations  of  the 
inner  nature  of  the  German  spirit  that  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  fundamental  difference  between  their 
attitude  toward  life  and  ours,  except  to  remind  us  that  these 
fundamental  attitudes  are  intimately  tied  up  with  the  edu- 
cational problem.  Any  organization  of  a  national  system 
of  education  must  take  careful  account  of  them  all.  One 
nation  can  not  copy  from  another  in  this  matter  without 
disastrous  results;  to  be  successful  a  national  organization 
of  education  in  America  must  appeal  intuitively  to  the  im- 
agination of  the  American  people. 
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The  underlying  characteristics  of  the  American  spirit 
are  so  many  and  so  fine  that  it  is  impossible  to  mention  them 
all.  The  American  is  primarily  a  pioneer  full  of  adven- 
ture, sport,  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  determination  to  get 
practical  results.  He  is  an  individuaHst  who  loves  to  put 
things  over  by  his  own  efforts.  Once  aroused  he  is  ready 
to  wear  himself  out  in  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal.  His  spirit 
of  service  and  sacrifice  is  magnificent  when  he  is  possest 
by  a  dynamic  idea.  He  abhors  servitude  and  can  work 
to  advantage  only  under  conditions  of  maximum  freedom. 
These  are  few  of  the  generally  recognized  traits  of  the 
ordinary  American  man. 

It  is  with  such  men  as  this  that  a  Federal  Education  office 
must  deal.  The  organization  of  that  office  must  be  such 
as  to  touch  the  motor  nerve  of  such  men  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  the  free  pioneer  spirit  a  chance  for  self-expression. 
That  this  can  not  be  done  by  a  logical  and  routine  method 
is  self-evident.  Early  Christianity  did  it;  the  Crusades 
did  it;  the  discovery  of  America  did  it;  the  late  war  did  it; 
but  these  are  past.  Is  it  possible  to  discover  incentives 
that  will  keep  alive  the  pioneer  crusading  spirit  now?  What 
can  education  contribute  to  the  liberation  of  this  spirit 
in  present  turbulent  times? 

Any  one  who  has  extended  experience  in  Washington 
has  recognized  that  it  is  impossible  to  promulgate  uni- 
form regulations  to  control  education  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. While  there  are  certain  general  attributes  which  are 
common  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  there  are  also  strik- 
ing individual  differences.  The  solution  of  the  problem, 
therefore,  requires  a  searching  out  of  the  common  factors 
of  temperament  and  a  discovery  of  all  the  effective  incen- 
tives which  stimulate  the  common  characteristics.  An 
organization  that  would  do  this  could  produce  marvelous 
results  in  a  short  time.  It  was  done  during  the  war  in 
many  fields;  it  can  be  done  now  in  education. 

It  will  be  easier  to  define  the  positive  method  of  attacking 
this  problem  if  it  is  first  considered  on  the  negative  side. 
Since  the  end  sought  is  inspiration,  ordinary  executive  and 
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administrative  methods  will  avail  little.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  of  effort  to  write  statutes  which  would 
prevent  an  ambitious  knave  from  misusing  government 
administrative  machinery  have  resulted  in  a  system  of 
statutes,  regulations,  rules,  forms,  etiquette  and  inhibitions 
which  make  it  a  laborious  job  to  develop  a  new  project 
in  the  national  government.  As  Secretary  Lane  has  told 
us  in  his  farewell  report  to  the  President  many  a  noble 
enterprise  has  the  spirit  and  life  crushed  out  of  it  by  the 
incubus  of  official  traditions  and  habits.  If  a  Federal  De- 
partment of  Education  were  organized  on  the  model  of 
those  existing  departments,  whose  functions  are  really  ad- 
visory and  investigative  rather  than  administrative,  it 
would  sooner  or  later  succumb  to  the  established  routine. 
Is  there  not  a  different  type  of  organization  that  might 
yield  more  lasting  results? 

A  fruitful  suggestion  in  answer  to  this  query  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  war  experience  with  the  campaigns  in  the 
matter  of  food,  fuel  and  thrift.  These  secured  remarkable 
results  by  defining  an  objective  which  appealed  to  the 
people  as  well  worth  while,  by  inciting  competition  be- 
tween different  towns  and  states  with  regard  to  the  attain- 
ment of  those  objectives  and  by  furnishing  information 
both  as  to  the  progress  of  the  campaign  and  as  to  the  needs 
for  its  continuance  and  success.  The  same  striking  result 
was  secured  by  the  Selective  Service  law,  which  at  first  was 
met  by  marked  hostility,  but  which  before  the  end  of  the 
war  had  become  almost  unnecessary  because  of  the  fine  spirit 
of  service  that  was  generated  by  it.  These  experiences 
indicate  what  can  be  done  with  the  American  people  when 
proper  means  are  taken  to  appeal  to  their  native  instincts 
and  intuitions. 

A  similar  example  occiured  recently  in  Princeton  when 
the  railroad  strike  threatened  a  food  shortage  in  New  York 
City.  The  students,  on  their  own  initiative,  called  a  mass 
meeting  and  offered  their  services  as  workmen  in  order 
that  injustice  might  not  be  done  to  the  poor  in  New  York. 
They  served  well  in  doing  all  kinds  of  hard  and  unaccus- 
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tomed  work,  and  when  the  strike  was  over  they  returned  to 
college  and  voted  to  donate  the  money  they  earned  to  the 
fund  for  the  support  of  widows  and  orphans  among  the 
strikers. 

While  such  instances  as  these  indicate  a  general  method 
of  procedure,  there  is  needed  in  addition  some  organiza- 
tion for  securing  the  cooperation  of  large  numbers  of  differ- 
ent groups  in  different  locaUties.  This  was  accompHshed 
in  the  cases  that  have  been  cited  by  having  a  small  group 
of  competent  men,  who  planned  the  entire  campaign  and 
organized  a  force  of  assistants,  each  of  whom  was  made  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  a  specific  piece  of  work  in  connec- 
tion with  making  known  that  plan  to  the  entire  nation. 
This  method  of  organization  is  the  one  which  is  practised 
by  armies  in  securing  the  cooperative  effort  of  large  masses 
of  people  in  attaining  a  common  objective.  The  General 
Staff  makes  plans,  defines  objectives  and  assigns  to  various 
individuals  particular  responsibilities  in  reference  to  achiev- 
ing those  objectives.  The  Staff  then  keeps  the  various  mem- 
bers of  its  organization  fully  informed  of  the  facts  that 
bear  upon  the  action  and  encourages  the  local  commanders 
to  compete  with  one  another  for  the  greatest  success. 

In  the  case  of  the  thrift  and  other  campaigns,  this  work 
was  done  with  much  oratory,  striking  posters  and  brass 
bands.  In  the  case  of  the  Army,  it  was  done  in  silence 
and  without  display,  but  no  less  complete  efficiency.  Yet, 
in  both  cases  the  underlying  principle  is  the  same ;  namely, 
first  stir  the  individual's  imagination  until  he  wants  to 
attain  the  result  defined  and  then  set  an  objective  standard 
by  which  all  can  recognize  clearly  when  he  has  arrived. 
Once  these  ends  are  achieved,  the  result  is  inevitable.  You 
can  not  stop  them. 

Without  specifically  intending  to  do  so,  the  division  of 
states'  relations  of  the  National  Research  Council  is  operat- 
ing to  secure  this  much  desired  result  for  science.  If  it 
succeeds  it  will  furnish  an  example  of  an  effective  organiza- 
tion for  one  particular  field.  It  is  studying  ways  and  means 
of  organizing  scientific  effort  within  a  state  in  such  a  way 
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as  will  best  advance  the  public  welfare.  It  must  eventually 
define  the  problems  which  are  of  utmost  scientific  interest 
to  the  state.  This  definition  of  these  problems  will  serve 
as  an  incentive  to  scientists  in  the  state  to  discover  the  solu- 
tions and  will  ultimately  result  in  an  enormous  public 
benefit. 

Many  will  object  that  it  is  impractical  and  visionary  to 
rely  on  ideals  and  the  sporting  spirit  to  secure  educational 
coordination  without  the  control  of  cold  cash.  Experience 
indicates,  however,  that  the  desired  results  can  be  secured 
if  the  right  ideals  and  standards  are  used,  and  if  they  are 
properly  presented.  After  the  magnificent  practical  re- 
sults achieved  by  the  Provost  Marshal  General  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Selective  Service  Law,  no  one  will  ac- 
cuse General  Crowder  of  being  a  dreamy  ideaHst.  Yet  in 
his  recent  book  on  the  Spiiit  of  the  Selective  Service  he  re- 
peatedly declares  that  success  of  the  work  was  due  to  the 
eagerness  of  the  American  people  to  cooperate  in  achieving 
an  objective  that  gripped  the  imagination  and  was  recog- 
nized as  eminently  worth  while.  In  harmony  with  this 
conclusion  he  proposes  a  national  organization  identical 
in  principle  with  that  proposed  above. 

The  organization  of  a  federal  department  of  education 
on  the  lines  proposed  in  the  Smith-Towner  bill  is  of  a  very 
different  type.  It  follows  the  precedents  established  by 
the  Morrill,  the  Smith-I^ever,  and  the  Smith-Hughes 
legislation.  These  several  acts  have  established  what  may 
be  termed  the  fifty-fifty  principle  of  federal  support  of  educa- 
tion in  the  several  states.  Under  the  several  Morrill  acts, 
there  was  little  federal  supervision  over  the  expenditure  of 
the  funds  and  practically  no  federal  control.  With  the 
Smith- Lever  funds  centralized  control  has  been  somewhat 
more  evident.  County  agents  are  required  to  submit  their 
projects  thru  state  agricultural  experiment  stations  to 
Washington  for  approval  before  funds  are  expended.  In 
the  case  of  the  Smith-Hughes  funds,  centralized  control  is 
predominant.  All  actions  of  state  school  authorities  with 
regard  to  these  funds  are  subject  to  review  by  the  federal 
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agency  in  Washington.  The  result  has  been  widespread 
dissatisfaction  with  the  workings  of  the  law,  leading  to 
a  Congressional  investigation. 

These  experiences  have  raised  a  number  of  fundamental 
questions.  Are  we  gradually  drifting  toward  a  profound 
change  in  the  national  policies  toward  education?  Is  it 
wise  to  encourage  the  gradual  centralization  of  the  control 
of  education  in  the  federal  government?  Is  such  a  poHcy 
constitutional  and  in  harmony  with  sound  conceptions 
of  democracy?  All  federal  funds  are  derived  from  the 
citizens;  what  do  they  gain  by  passing  a  portion  of  their 
school  money  thru  the  federal  treasury?  Is  the  gain 
in  the  way  of  federal  supervision  worth  the  loss  in  the  way 
of  local  control?  Is  the  money  incentive  the  most  effec- 
tive method  of  stirring  local  energy  to  action  ?  Should  the 
expenditure  of  tax  collected  funds  for  local  schools  be 
controlled  in  Washington,  which  is  so  remote  from  the 
votes  of  those  who  voted  the  taxes? 

Anyone  who  has  observed  intimately  the  operation  of 
these  laws  must  be  driven  to  conclude  that  the  hundred 
million  dollars  to  be  distributed  on  the  fifty-fifty  principle 
as  called  for  in  the  Smith-Tower  bill  would  be  a  fatal  blunder 
for  educational  progress  in  this  country.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  recently  added  provision  of  the  bill  that  there  shall 
be  no  interference  with  local  control,  the  power  to  with- 
hold funds  confers  an  advantage  in  debate  which  is  not 
present  when  ideals  only  are  in  question.  In  other  words, 
the  validity  of  a  bad  conception  backed  by  cash  may  easily 
be  made  to  appear  greater  than  that  of  a  fine  conception 
without  cash.  Hence  the  temptation  at  the  central  office 
is  to  neglect  the  eternal  search  for  sound  principles,  and 
settle  down  to  a  routine  administration  of  an  established 
system — a  condition  already  existing  in  many  a  federal 
bureau. 

In  accordance  with  the  principles  just  discust,  an  effec- 
tive national  organization  of  education  must  supply  the  two 
elements  essential  for  rapid  progress  toward  national  in- 
telligence and  strength.     The  first  is   a  national   depart- 
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ment  of  education  or  a  national  university,  call  it  what 
you  will — the  functions  of  which  should  be  to  define  educa- 
tional objectives  and  standards,  to  allocate  problems  to 
localities,  to  study  results  and  furnish  reliable  information, 
and  to  stimulate  competition  among  local  systems  for  the 
achievement  of  the  standards  set. 

The  second  essential  element  is  the  taking  of  an  annual 
inventory  of  manpower  as  was  done  under  the  Selective 
Service  Law  dtuing  the  war.  Such  an  inventory  would 
provide  an  objective  means  of  publicly  exhibiting  the  re- 
sults achieved  by  local  communities.  If  objection  is  made 
to  taking  this  inventory  under  a  compulsory  military  train- 
ing law,  it  could  be  done  as  a  national  Olympic  festival  at 
which  all  youths  of  a  given  age  would  be  required  to  re- 
port and  demonstrate  what  they  could  do.  Such  an  in- 
ventory would  not  only  serve  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
all  educational  agencies  to  build  up  their  own  efficiency  on 
their  own  initiative,  but  it  would  also  furnish  the  founda- 
tion, for  rapid  mobilization  when  the  next  war  comes. 

A  federal  organization  of  education  along  these  lines 
could  in  ten  years  do  more  to  promote  national  develop- 
ment toward  sound  democracy  than  could  be  acccomplished 
by  a  department  of  education  in  the  same  time  operated 
under  the  fifty-fifty  principle  of  federal  support.  The  cost 
to  the  federal  government  each  year  could  be  made  much 
less  than  the  expenditm-e  proposed  in  the  Smith-Tower 
bill,  but  the  total  amount  spent  would  be  far  greater.  For 
the  schools  would  begin  to  deliver  the  goods  and  the  people 
would  begin  to  pay  the  bills,  not  under  control  of  the  federal 
government,  but  under  their  own  control;  as  they  should 
in  conformity  with  the  constitution,  with  the  sovereign 
rights  of  states  and  with  the  pioneer  spirit  of  a  free  and  up- 
standing people. 

CharIvES  Riborg  Mann 

War  Department 
Washington,  D.  C. 


V 

A  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 

The  mobilization  of  our  national  resources  for  the  Great 
War  revealed  many  deficiencies  which  have  resulted  from 
our  past  policies.  Among  these  shortcomings  there  has 
been  none  that  was  more  pronounced  than  the  lack  of  a 
working  education  which  many  of  our  people  have  shown. 
Every  group  of  boys  that  was  called  to  the  recruit  depots 
revealed  this  lack  to  some  degree,  the  amount  varying  with 
the  section  of  the  country  from  which  the  draft  came. 
Northern  city  districts  sent  but  few  illiterates,  the  rural 
sections  of  the  north  revealed  more,  while  those  of  the 
south  were  most  deficient.  The  worst  state  of  affairs  that 
came  to  my  attention  was  shown  by  Louisiana  French  com- 
munities, in  which  illiteracy  was  the  rule.  To  make  matters 
worse  in  this  instance,  the  illiteracy  was  combined  with  an 
entire  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Some 
of  the  worst  draft  groups  showed  nearly  half  of  their  number 
unable  even  to  sign  their  names. 

When  I  say  that  many  of  our  men  did  not  have  a  working 
education,  I  mean  that  they  were  so  poorly  schooled  that 
they  could  not  read  or  write  well  enough  to  use  these  accom- 
plishments as  tools.  They  could  not  read  directions  and 
instructions  and  understand  them.  They  never  read  maga- 
zines or  papers  for  recreation,  and  their  letter  writing  was 
pitifully  inadequate.  Such  men  were  really  illiterate, 
tho  the  census  and  the  usual  popular  standards  would 
consider  them  otherwise. 

My  work  in  the  Psychological  Service  in  the  U.S.  Army 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  note  the  prevalence  of  this 
deficiency.  Every  group  of  men  examined  from  June  to 
October  at  Camp  Hancock  was  separated  into  two  groups 
on  the  basis  of  schooling,  one  group  containing  the  men 
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who  had  gone  to  the  sixth  grade  or  further  in  school  and  the! 
other  containing  those  with  less  education.     This  division] 
was  adopted  because  it  was  found  that  men  who  have  not 
finished  the  fifth  grade  are  unable  to  read  well  enough  to 
take  printed  psychological  tests  involving  reading.     They 
must  be  tested  as  illiterates. 

This  method  of  separation  furnished  some  interesting 
comparisons.  When  men  from  Wisconsin,  New  York,  and 
Massachusetts  were  divided  into  groups,  from  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent  were  left  in  the  poorly  schooled  body,  while, 
in  the  case  of  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana 
recruits,  the  percentage  ran  from  seventy  to  ninety.  One 
company  of  the  French  Louisianians  already  mentioned  was 
so  uneducated  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  twenty-eight 
men  out  of  a  company  of  over  two  hundred  who  could  read 
and  write  well  enough  in  any  language  to  become  squad 
leaders.  In  other  words,  they  were  nearly  ninety -nine  per 
cent  illiterate  in  the  English  language.  The  conditions 
are  really  unbelievable,  for  these  percentages  are  the  results 
after  the  ph3^sically  unfit  had  been  eliminated  by  the  local 
and  army  examination  boards.  That  physical  unfitness 
is  much  more  prevalent  among  the  uneducated  has  been 
clearly  shown  by  the  rejections  in  the  army  camps.  This 
fact  makes  it  seem  evident  that  the  total  population  of 
these  sections  is  even  worse  off  than  the  men  in  the  army. 

What  is  the  implication  of  the  present  situation?  It 
seems  almost  self-evident  that  there  must  be  a  change  in 
our  educational  policies  which  will,  if  our  nation  is  to  realize 
its  possibilities,  remove  the  present  deficiency.  As  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  I  wish  to  propose  that  we  adopt  a 
system  of  education  partially  subsidized  and  advised  from 
our  national  capital.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  right 
sort  of  federal  control  and  support  of  education  would  go 
a  long  way  towards  remedying  the  situation. 

In  proposing  the  above  system  of  education  I  only  wish 
to  make  certain  that  there  will  be  a  minimum  education 
insured  for  all.  Every  boy  arid  girl  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity— and,  further,  should  be  compelled  to  use  it  to  the 
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best  of  his  or  her  ability — to  attend  school  for  at  least 
thirty-six  weeks  out  of  every  year  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  fourteen,  if  physically  able.  To  standardize  the 
results,  the  nation  should  have  the  privilege  of  determining 
the  quality  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  schools.  Further, 
a  natural  outgrowth  of  this  centralized  control  would  be  the 
establishment  of  minimum  standards  of  qualification  for 
the  teachers,  so  that  adequate  returns  for  the  money  ex- 
pended may  be  guaranteed.  This  privilege  would  imply 
that  the  federal  government  should  share  adequately  in  the 
financial  burden  of  the  schools.  The  plan  should  not 
prevent  the  various  local  units  from  deciding  what  special 
needs  their  schools  should  meet,  but  it  should  prevent  the 
propagation  of  foreign  culture  at  the  expense  of  American 
ideals.  As  a  natural  corollary,  there  would  be  no  more 
public  elementary  schools  in  which  more  than  one-fifth, 
or  thereabouts,  of  the  instruction  was  in  a  foreign  language. 

This  form  of  national  control  should  not  prevent  local 
units  from  introducing  vocational  and  industrial  work  for 
those  who  need  it.  Neither  should  it  stand  in  the  way  of 
that  training  which  prepares  for  secondary  and  higher- 
education.  It  should  do  nothing  to  handicap  local  initia- 
tive so  long  as  that  initiative  is  directed  along  progressive 
lines.  It  would  be  only  when  a  community  is  unwilling 
to  guide  its  school  along  the  right  channels,  or  does  not 
foster  public  education,  that  the  hand  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  make  itself  felt.  All  efforts  would  be  expended 
to  raise  the  schools  of  the  country  to  a  higher  level. 

The  facts  already  noted  give  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  suggested  departure  in  public  education  seems  desir- 
able. The  problem  i§  a  very  complex  one,  and  it  will  be 
worth  our  while  to  examine  its  various  phases  somewhat  in 
detail. 

The  lack  of  foresight  shown  by  many  local  communities 
is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  task  of  elementary 
education  can  not  be  left  to  local  whims.  Many  of  the 
same  arguments  which  have  been  presented  in  support  of 
state  systems  of  education   can  be  used   to   advocate   a 
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national  enterprise.  In  many  small  communities  the 
are  few  people  with  a  vision  of  the  future.  They  ha^ 
little  or  no  education  themselves  and  they  do  not  see  th^ 
advantages  of  one.  Thus,  for  example,  there  are  sectioi 
of  our  southeastern  mountain  regions  where  there  are  n( 
schools  and  where  for  years  all  attempts  at  establishing 
schools  have  been  complete  failures.  Men  from  thes 
regions  have  given  as  the  reason  for  their  not  going  to  scho( 
the  fact  that  every  time  a  school  house  was  built  some  on( 
would  set  fire  to  it  and  destroy  it.  In  a  normal  community 
the  mere  destruction  of  the  school  house  would  not  be  ai 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  conducting  a  school  because 
new  place  would  be  found  to  hold  the  sessions.  In  thes 
backward  regions,  however,  education  is  supported  by 
very  slender  thread,  as  it  were,  and  the  loss  of  the  mai 
objective  symbol,  the  school  house,  was  often  enough  t( 
discourage  its  sponsors.  The  strong  arm  of  the  federj 
government  is  needed  in  these  regions  just  as  much  in  the 
defense  of  pubHc  education  as  in  the  suppression  of  the 
illicit  still.  It  is  probable  that  the  adequate  support  of  the 
former  might  contribute  much  to  the  solution  of  the  prol 
lems  presented  by  the  latter. 

Closely  related  to  lack  of  foresight  is  the  presence  of 
un-American  ideals  in  some  communities  under  our  flag^ 
in  which  the  only  education  a  boy  or  girl  can  obtain  is  that 
imparted  in  a  foreign  tongue.     No  true  American  would 
defend  such  a  situation.     Yet,  unless  we  do  something  tc 
prevent  it  in  the  future,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  thej 
sections  of  our  commonwealth  will  drop  back  into  their  olc 
channels,  and  a  further  crop  of  aliens  will  be  the  product' 
of  the  next  generation.     This  must  riot  be.     It  is  too  much 
to  hope  for  the  individual  states  to  deal  with  this  problem 
alone,  but  it  can  be  cared  for  easily  by  federal  action  without 
any  passion  or  hard  feeling  being  engendered  among  those 
who  must  become  active  Americans  instead  of  aliens.     There 
is  no  reason  why  this  should  interfere  with  religious  ideals. 
These   are  sacred.     But  even  educational-reUgious  ideals 
often  are  not  so  hard  and  fast  but  that  they  are  susceptible 
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of  modification  under  new  conditions.  The  surest  way  to 
secure  these  desirable  variations  is  to  put  a  premium  upon 
them  by  the  generous  support  of  those  schools  which  meet 
certain  American  requirements.  Few  communities  will 
persistently  fail  to  make  use  of  the  pubHc  schools  under 
these  conditions,  especially,  when,  to  do  so,  they  must  pro- 
vide schools  of  approximately  equal  quahty  at  their  own 
private  expense. 

A  very  important  argument  for  a  national  system  of 
education  is  that  it  offers  the  best  way  in  which  to  help 
poor  communities  and  poor  sections  of  our  country  to  meet 
minimum  school  requirements.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  many  communities  in  our  prosperous  northern  states 
are  unable  to  comply  with  the  minimum  state  educational 
requirements  without  aid.  They  must  have  outside  assist- 
ance. What  is  true  of  small  communities  in  the  north  is 
true  of  large  sections  of  the  country  in  the  south  and  in  the 
mountain  regions.  The  recent  Smith-Hughes  Act  which 
grants  federal  aid  for  vocational  work  in  the  schools,  includ- 
ing agricultural  and  domestic  science  teaching,  has  proved  a 
great  blessing  to  many  southern  communities.  There  has 
been  no  feeling  among  the  people  of  those  sections  that  they 
are  being  pauperized  because  it  has  been  given.  In  a  like 
manner  more  complete  aid  for  public  education  would  be 
looked  upon  with  favor.  It  is  only  just  that  the  country 
stand  as  whole  on  the  problem  of  public  elementary  educa- 
tion as  it  has  on  the  question  of  the  great  war. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  to  digress  a  moment  at  this  point 
and  present  the  results  of  federal  aid  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  Mississippi.  In  the  191 7  session  of  the  legislature 
Mississippi  appropriated  $5,500.00  a  year  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  no  federal  aid  is  given  unless  the  money  is  matched 
dollar  for  dollar  by  the  state  or  local  community.  The 
local  communities  met  the  emergency  by  providing  local 
funds  until  the  amount  appropriated  from  the  federal  fund 
reached  $68,000.00  in  1919.  As  a  result  the  legislature  of 
19 19  increased  the  state  appropriation  to  $68,000.00  for  the 
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first  year  and  $75,000.00  for  the  second  leaving  the  Ic 
communities  to  express  their  initiative  in  further  progressj 
This  is  a  most  eloquent  testimonial  to  the  efficacy  of  federal 
support  of  education.  These  conditions  are  not  peculij 
to  Mississippi  but  are  duplicated  in  other  southern  states. 

The  burden  of  expense  should  be  borne  by  those  who  have- 
the  means  to  pay.  Under  the  present  development  of  bigi 
industry  it  seems  only  right  that  the  main  tax  burden  should! 
be  shifted  from  the  local  community,  where  it  is  mainly] 
a  tax  on  land,  to  the  big  centers,  where  it  may  be  a  taxi 
on  real  economic  life.  Every  little  community  contributes] 
its  mite  towards  the  prosperity  of  big  business  and  the  greal 
war  has  shown  us  that  big  business  may  be  made  to  con-j 
tribute  its  share  towards  national  enterprises.  Let  uj 
distribute  the  burden  of  the  school  tax  as  equitably  as  wel 
have  apportioned  the  economic  load  of  the  war.  Crude  as! 
the  distribution  of  the  war  taxation  has  been,  it  is  ideal 
when  compared  with  the  distribution  of  the  burden  of  I 
public  school  support. 

If  a  system  of  education,  similar  to  that  proposed,  wen 
adopted  as  one  of  the  permanent  policies  of  the  country,  ^ 
it  would  provide  an  adequate  means  for  the  thoro 
Americanization  of  all  permanent  inhabitants.  Classes | 
in  English  for  foreigners  would  be  the  rule  instead  of  the 
exception.  This  alone  would  almost  be  an  epoch  making 
advance,  for  one  of  our  greatest  mistakes  in  the  past  has  been 
our  neglect  of  our  adopted  children.  This  assimilation  is  a 
national  problem  and  should  be  met  as  such.  A  centrally 
subsidized  system  of  schools  would  be  ever  ready  to  meet 
the  emergency  by  spreading  desirable  national  propaganda. 
It  would  make  it  possible  to  reach  the  populace  on  such 
questions  as  sanitation,  disease  prevention,  and  other 
measures  which  are  often  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
effective  means  for  publicity.  The  central  national  author- 
ities could  convert  the  teachers  and  the  teachers  would 
then  reach  the  people. 

As  has  been  implied  already,  our  proposed  plan  would 
give  every  boy  and  girl  the  chance  to  secure  a  working 
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education  as  a  minimum.  Much  of  our  poverty,  squalor, 
and  disease  is  due  to  ignorance  and  industrial  inefficiency. 
This  would  be  remedied  to  a  large  degree  by  education  of 
the  right  sort.  It  is  true  that  it  has  sometimes  been  doubted 
if  education  is  so  much  of  a  factor  in  individual  progress  as 
has  been  claimed  by  its  champions.  However,  the  man 
who  has  seen  to  how  great  a  degree  men,  brought  together 
on  a  common  footing  by  the  army  draft  calls,  separate 
into  classes  on  the  basis  of  previous  education  instead  of 
so-called  native  ability,  marvels  at  the  power  of  the  school. 
It  almost  seems  as  tho  the  ability  to  learn  new  things  by 
the  man  of  draft  age  is  dependent  mainly  upon  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  his  earHer  education.  The  men  them- 
selves recognized  the  r61e  of  the  school,  and  many  of  those 
who  returned  to  civil  life  after  the  war,  stated  that  they  are 
going  to  champion  the  cause  of  education  as  they  never 
have  before. 

If  a  man's  ability  to  learn  new  things  in  the  army  is 
largely  conditioned  by  his  educational  training,  the  same 
thing  must  be  true  in  civil  life.  There  is  but  little  doubt 
but  that  a  good  educational  foundation  would  raise  the 
industrial  efficiency  of  our  general  population.  That  this 
is  not  entirely  a  myth  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
large  industries  have  found  it  a  good  investment  to  teach 
English  to  the  foreigners  in  their  employment.  A  decrease 
in  accidents  and  an  increase  in  the  product  more  than  paid 
for  the  financial  outlay.  If  a  private  concern  can  do  this 
with  profit  when  it  utilizes  only  a  portion  of  a  man's  energies, 
society  certainly  would  profit  from  the  entire  man  if  he  were 
better  educated. 

One  of  the  main  objections  to  any  sort  of  a  national 
system  of  elementary  education  is  that  raised  by  those  who 
claim  that  a  plan  of  this  nature  will  interfere  with  local 
initiative.  That  is  one  thing  it  must  not  do,  if  by  "inter- 
fering" is  meant  standing  in  the  way  of  progress.  There 
are  many  problems  which  can  be  handled  by  the  local 
units  better  than  by  the  federal  government  and  vice 
versa.  Each  of  these  should  be  referred  to  the  agency  best 
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fitted  to  solve  it  whichever  it  may  be.  However,  wh< 
extreme  conservatism  or  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  local 
units  stands  in  the  way  of  progress,  it  seems  perfectly  right] 
that  they  should  be  overruled  by  the  central  authority. 
Personally  I  have  enough  faith  in  the  general  collective] 
good  sense  of  otir  leaders  to  believe  that  no  just  local  demand 
will  be  disregarded  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  that 
compromise  can  be  relied  upon  to  settle  the  most  difficult] 
questions.  It  is  hard  to  forecast  the  problems  which  must 
be  settled,  for  the  entire  situation  will  have  to  be  worked  ^ 
out  by  many  leaders  working  cooperatively.  One  mind! 
can  not  hope  to  grasp  all  the  problems  of  cooperation  whichj 
can  and  must  be  solved  in  the  successful  final  plan. 

The  large  amount  of  money  needed  by  the  federal  govern- ' 
ment  to  carry  out  a  plan  such  as  is  proposed  would  havej 
seemed  an  insurmountable  obstacle  before  the   war.     W( 
have  raised  so  much  money  for  the  war,  however,  that  thel 
wealth  needed  for  the  support  of  a  federal  system  of  education] 
no  longer  startles  us.     It  seems  like  a  small  undertaking.! 
If  the  support  of  the  elementary  schools  is  put  upon  a] 
basis  where  the  local  community  is  relieved  of  a  portion  of  i 
its  biu-den  and  is  aided  in  proportion  to  its  interest  and 
willingness  for  the  balance,  the  local  tax-rate  will  not  be  so 
overwhelming.     A  just  plan  of  financial  aid  for  education; 
can  be  found  in  a  combination  of  some  of  the  best  schemes 
in  use  in  our  country  by  individual  states,  and  that  is  whatj 
should  be  adopted,  a  plan  which  will  encourage  people  to 
help  themselves.     The  federal  tax  which  would  raise  the 
funds  would  be  largely  indirect  and  would  not  be  noticed 
half  so  much  as  the  direct  local  tax. 

One  of  the  strongest  objections  to  the  plan  of  a  federal 
system  of  education  would  come  from  the  southern  states, 
if  their  point  of  view  were  not  anticipated.  This  protest 
would  be  entirely  justified,  if  the  negro  was  to  have  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  an  education  as  the  white.  My  experience 
with  the  two  races  in  the  army,  tho  limited,  has  thoroly 
convinced  me  that  a  failure  to  differentiate  would  be  a 
mistake.     The  two  races  are  different,  and  education  should 
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not  be  alike  for  them.  This  fact,  however,  should  not 
prevent  the  negro  from  receiving  an  elementary  education. 
He  can  be  taught  the  simple  tools  of  civiHzation,  reading, 
writing,  spelling  and  reckoning — I  say  reckoning,  because 
the  term  arithmetic  implies  much  more  than  the  southern 
negro  will  usually  need.  Then  he  can  be  given  those  indus- 
trial subjects  which  will. enable  him  to  develop  his  native 
talents.  / 

The  entire  question  of  what  the  negro  should  be  taught 
must  be  settled  by  a  careful  study  of  the  problems  by  those 
who  are  best  qualified  to  solve  them,  by  the  leading  edu- 
cators of  the  south  who  are  in  sympathy  with  educational 
progress.  The  war  has  affected  the  negro  as  much  as  any 
of  the  people  of  our  country,  and  he  will  never  return  to 
his  ante-bellum  status  when  peace  conditions  are  reestab- 
lished. The  education  of  the  negro  is  one  of  our  vital 
unanswered  questions,  and  it  should  be  attacked  with  a 
conception  of  its  difficulties.  The  federal  government  can 
be  of  most  service  here  by  furnishing  adequate  financial  aid. 

Putting  the  situation  briefly,  it  seems  that  the  logical 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  establish  a  system  of  elementary 
education  with  partially  centralized  control  and  support. 
There  should  be  a  minimum  school  year,  only  a  minimum 
amount  of  foreign  language  instruction,  if  it  is  given  at  all, 
and  adequate  standards  of  quaHfications  for  the  teachers. 
There  should  be  sufficient  federal  financial  support  guar- 
anteed to  make  the  success  of  the  undertaking  a  certainty. 
This  federal  support  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  most 
help  would  be  given  to  the  poorer  sections  of  the  country 
which  are  unable  to  make  a  pretense  at  pubHc  education 
now,  but  it  should  be  so  administered  that  it  would  stimu- 
late local  initiative.  This  would  shift  the  burden  of  popular 
education  to  the  sections  of  the  country  which  have  the 
wealth  and  are  able  to  pay.  The  more  progressive  and 
wealthy  local  communities  could  devote  their  suq^lus 
energies  to  secondary  and  higher  education.  The  federal 
government  should  get  behind  advanced  education,  too, 
by  means  of  scholarships,  for  this  would  improve  national 
efficiency  in  peace  times. 
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The  administrative  side  of  the  centraHzed  control  need< 
should  be  as  simple  as  it  is  possible  to  use  and  secure  thi 
ends  sought.     As  iar  as  they  can  be,  old  organizations  an< 
the  present  machinery  of  government  should  be  utilized. 
We  did  so  well  with  our  food  and  fuel  control  during  the] 
war  that  there  is  no  reason  to  think  there  are  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  a  new  venture,  especially  when  our  elab-j 
orate  systems  of  public  education  are  taken  into  considera-j 
tion.     Above  everything  we  should  use  the  best  brains  in] 
the  country  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  problem. 

The  nation  undertook  the  education  of  many  of  its  youth  I 
for  war  purposes.  It  should  continue  these  enterprises] 
now  that  we  are  getting  back  on  a  peace  basis.  Further' 
it  should  enter  upon  the  task  of  Americanizing  our  country) 
in  a  constructive  way.  To  do  this,  it  must  look  upon  the 
problem  of  elementary  education  as  one  of  the  chief  busi- 
nesses of  the  country. 

The  system  of  education  which  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering is  not  very  much  of  a  leap  in  the  dark,  after  all. 
The  federal  government  has  had  a  little  experience  aheadyj 
along  this  line.  For  example,  for  nearly  twenty  years  in! 
the  Philippines  there  has  been  a  centralized  system  of 
education  fostered  by  the  U.  S.  Government  which  has 
raised  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  from  a  condition  of 
almost  total  illiteracy  to  one  where  a  large  number  of  the 
people  read  and  write.  If  the  figures  were  available,  I 
do  not  doubt  but  that  these  islands  would  compare  very 
favorably  with  many  sections  of  our  southern  states.  The 
results  that  have  been  secured  have  been  obtained  without 
despotism,  merely  in  an  advisory  way,  the  central  govern- 
ment having  no  authority  to  require  the  carrying  out  of  its 
recommendations.  Where  a  section  of  the  country  did  not 
care  for  the  system  of  education  which  was  proposed,  there 
was  really  no  way  in  which  they  could,  by  legal  procedure, 
be  forced  to  install  it.  Propaganda  and  moral  suasion  were 
the  measures  which  were  used  most  effectively  in  securing 
results. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  how  the  central  authorities 
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secured  their  wishes.  The  schools  are  supported  entirely 
by  the  natives.  During  the  Jfirst  few  years  many  backward 
sections  did  not  have  buildings  in  which  to  hold  school 
sessions.  The  central  government  encouraged  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  structures  by  offering  to  pay  one-half  the 
cost.  As  a  result,  many  communities  struggled  heroically, 
burdening  themselves  to  the  limit  with  taxes,  that  they 
might  avail  themselves  of  the  offer  made  by  the  central 
authorities  and  secure  modem  school  houses.  In  a  similar 
way,  federal  support  of  education  in  the  United  States 
might  encourage  many  sections  of  the  country  to  secure 
better  schools,  altho  better  teachers  are  needed  more  often 
than  better  buildings. 

Some  people  may  think  that  the  present  army  schools 
which  are  conducted  under  the  Education  and  Recreation 
branch  of  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  will 
solve  our  educational  problems,  especially  if  we  adopt 
universal  training.  Without  belittling  the  future  of  the 
education  and  recreation  schools  in  the  slightest,  it  must 
be  said  that  the  education  of  adults  is  attacking  the  problem 
from  the  wrong  angle.  When  I  say  this  I  recognize  the 
numerous  possibilities  of  the  educational  work  offered  by 
the  army.  It  would  be  a  calamity  to  stop  this  work, 
because  it  gives  a  chance  for  an  education  to  many  men 
who  never  before  were  offered  the  opportunity.  Men 
have  entered  the  schools  who  could  not  write  their  names 
and  in  a  few  months  they  were  able  to  write  letters  home 
and  read  common  printed  matter  understandingly.  Other 
men  have  come  without  a  vocation  and  in  a  few  months 
were  trained  in  skills  which  they  could  turn  into  money  in 
ways  that  would  increase  their  earning  power  from  twenty- 
five  to  one  hundred  per  cent.  What  is  implied  is  that 
every  native  born  American  should  have  received  the 
fundamentals  of  education  before  he  ever  goes  to  work. 
Tho  the  work  of  two  or  three  years  in  the  elementary 
school  can  be  done  in  one  year  by  a  talented  adult,  it  is  an 
economic  waste  if  that  adult  is  compelled  to  take  the  year 
from  productive  industry  and  devote  it  to  education.     The 
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years  of  childhood  and  youth  are  of  Httle  value  except  fori 
the  acquisition  of  educational  training,  while  each  year  of] 
an  adult's  life  has  a  tangible  economic  value. 

From  every  point  of  view  that  we  have  been  considering, 
the  Smith-Towner  Bill  which  has  been  before  Congress, 
provides  for  progress  along  the  lines  of  our  educational 
needs.  There  may  be  minor  details  that  need  to  be  modi- 
fied after  the  work  has  been  tried  out,  but  there  is  httle 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  this  bill  will  stimulate  educa- 
tion in  a  way  that  no  other  bill  has  ever  done.  We  have 
found  that  education  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  door  of 
opportunity  for  every  man.  As  a  nation  we  recognize  this 
fact.  Consequently  let  us  boost  every  movement  which 
points  in  the  right  direction. 

Chari.es  EIvMER  HoIvI^ey 
Education  and  Recreation  School, 
Camp  Grant,  III. 


VI 

DISCUSSIONS 

THE  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION'S  REVIEWS  OF  EDU- 
CATION 

"Of  all  professional  men  the  educator  has  the  most  ex- 
acting clients."  The  quotation  is  from  page  86  of  the  four- 
teenth annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching.  It  should  follow  from  this  that 
educational  foundations  have  the  most  exacting  clients  of  all ; 
yet  a  ten  per  cent  exaction  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation's 
cHents  and  beneficiaries  would  incalculably  improve  the 
service  rendered  by  that  great  agency  to  American  edu- 
cation. 

The  average  educator  says  to  himself:  "If  I  had  the  hand- 
ling of  $22,000,000  for  educational  advancement,  including 
a  million  and  a  quarter  for  educational  surveys,  I  would  be 
able  to  know  the  best  that  was  being  done  in  education  all 
over  the  world.  I  need  never  guess.  I  could  base  even 
my  hopes,  not  to  mention  my  declarations,  upon  exhaustive 
study  and  world-wide  cooperation  with  leading  educators. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  this  is  the  way  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion handles  its  $22,000,000  capital."  Unfortunately  the 
non  sequitur  here  is  mountain  high  and  ocean  wide.  The 
Carnegie  Foundation's  report  abounds  in  unsupported 
statements  and  palpable  misstatements,  and  the  Founda- 
tion, instead  of  having  projects  and  programs  that  would 
justify  twenty  in  place  of  one  million  for  educational  in- 
quiry, has  an  unexpended  surplils  of  $39,000  of  which  no 
less  than  $15,000  accrued  in  the  first  post-war,  problem- 
disclosing  year,    1919. 

Is  current  literature  "characterized  by  individualism, 
class  feeling  and  competition?"  Is  there  these  days  "armed 
neutraHty  between  the  colleges  and  the  secondary  schools?" 
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Are  there  "certainly  no  accepted  highways  across  the 
between  studies  of  the  theory  of  education  and  actual  pn 
tice?"  Is  "cooperation  between  the  university  and  the" 
teacher,  {i.  e.  the  teacher  in  the  field,)  almost  universal?" 
Has  "every  university  sought  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
human  knowledge?"  Is  there  among  American  universities 
"no  consistent  coordination  and  cooperation  of  graduate 
with  professional  activities?"  The  Foundation's  answer  to 
every  question  is  "No,"  unqualifiedly,  unsupported — and  un- 
truly—"No." 

"Imitation  research"  by  American  colleges  was  the  sub- 
ject of  disparaging  telegraph  items  printed  broadcast  on 
the  authority  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Was  silence 
by  universities  due  to  consciousness  that  the  Foundation 
was  right  or  to  a  habit  of  not  answering  back?  Whatever 
the  cause,  the  astonishing  fact  remains  that  practically 
unchallenged  from  coast  to  coast  is  the  disparagement  of 
American  universities  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  a 
headline  release  which  instead  of  being  the  elaborate,  con- 
crete, scientific  study,  which  the  headline  suggested,  was  so 
incidental  that  it  had  not  even  its  own  center  heading.  It 
took  about  a  half  page.  No  university,  no  department, 
no  report  was  mentioned.  No  indication  was  given  that 
any  university  had  been  visited  or  any  report  analyzed. 
No  helpful  exception  was  mentioned  and  no  constructive 
way  out. 

The  section  on  teacher  training  deserves  challenge  by 
every  educational  journal  in  the  country.  Not  a  training 
institution  is  mentioned.  The  teacher  shortage  is  not 
discovered,  not  a  concrete  fact  is  stated,  generalization 
follows  generalization  unhelpfully.  The  quasi-specific  state- 
ments point  no  way  for  tomorrow.  After  spending  six 
years  in  a  study  of  "the  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers'^ 
a  great  foundation  operating  under  a  national  charter,  with- 
out challenge,  issues  a  report  that  abounds  in  such  declara- 
tions as  "the  teacher  (not  some,  not  many,  but  the  American 
teacher)  is  grossly  ill-equipt,  ill-rewarded  and  lacking 
in  distinction." 
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If  even  one  hundred  of  the  600,000  teachers  in  America 
were  to  write  frankly  to  their  school  journals  and  local 
papers,  and  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  what  they  feel  the  country  is  entitled  to 
in  information  from  a  $22,000,000  foundation,  we  should 
Jiave  next  year  more  than  seven  and  a  half  pages  given  to 
reviewing  current  tendencies  in  education  and  the  review 
would  be  specific,  constructive,  based  upon  evidence. 
Caveat  emptor  was  good  advice.  "Caveiat  prestige  donor" 
will  work   to   the   improvement  of  foundation  reporting. 

W.  H.  A1.1.EN 
Institute  for  Public  Service, 
New  York. 

FURTHER  DISCUSSION  OF   UNIONIZATION.^ 
I.  BETTER  ORGANIZATION  OF  TEACHERS  WITH- 
OUT UNIONIZATION 

I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  for  offering 
a  rebuttal  to  the  interesting  papers  of  Professor  Curtis  and 
Mr.  Stillman,  since  none  of  the  participants  in  the  discus- 
sion already  published  had  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
beforehand  the  contributions  of  the  others.  Chiefly  in  the 
interest  of  brevity,  I  shall  confine  my  comments  almost 
wholly  to  the  article  of  Professor  Curtis. 

A  great  part  of  that  article  seems  to  me  to  consist  of 
excellent  reasoning  and  sound  conclusions  which  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  "unioniza- 
tion." Professor  Curtis  observes,  for  example,  that  a 
more  vigorous  and  more  courageous  professional  conscious- 
ness, a  greater  sense  of  the  dignity  and  responsibihty  of 
their  calling,  and  a  more  genuine  esprit  de  corps,  are  desir- 
able among  teachers.  Assuredly;  but  why  assume  that  this 
can  be  had  only  by  "hitching  on"  to  a  nt?n-professional 
organization  and  making  the  teachers'  movement  a  minor 
adjunct  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.?  He  points  out  that  existing 
state  or  city  teachers'  associations  have  in  the  past  often 

'  See  articles  by  Professors  Curtis  and  Lovejoy,  Mr.  Stillman,  and  Dean 
Russell  in  the  symposium  on  Unionization,  to  which  the  September  number 
of  the  Educational  Review  is  chiefly  devoted. 
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been  rather  feeble  and  futile  bodies,  and  that  some  moi 
comprehensive,  more  democratic,  and  more  highly  vitalizec 
type  of  organization  is  needed.     Agreed:  but  what  is  tl 
evidence  that  there  can  be  no  hope  of  realizing  these  qual 
ties  in  a  teachers'  organization  except  upon  condition 
affiliation  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.?     Professor  Curtis  himsel 
supplies  evidence  to  the  contrary.     He  tells  us  that  th< 
Missouri   State   Teachers'  Association   has   "been   revolu^ 
tionized  overnight,"   and  now  constitutes  an  active  an< 
close-knit  body  of  teachers  extending  to  every  school  dis 
trict  in  the  State;  yet  it  "has  as  yet  no  entangling  alliances'; 
with  trade-unions.     Let  us,  then,  have  similar  association? 
in  every  state  in  the  Union;  for  entangling  alliances  witl 
the  Federation  of  Labor  are,  by  the  experience  of  MissouriJ 
shown  to  be  unnecessary  for  effective  organization. 

Professor  Curtis  further  notes  that  a  little  injection  o^ 
the  motive  of  economic  self-interest  has  a  highly  energizin| 
effect   upon   teachers'    associations.     This   also   is   true- 
tho    it    can    hardly   be    deemed    especially    creditable    U 
teachers.     But,   once  more,  why  must  teachers,  in  thei 
organized  efforts  to  better  their  economic   condition,   fii 
tie  themselves  up  to  the  A.  F.  of  L. — especially  in  view  o^ 
the  fact  that  the  idea  of  using  true  trade-union  methods 
emphatically  disclaimed,  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact 
that  by  such  affiliation  teachers  will,  on  the  whole,  evok< 
more  antagonism  than  support?     Professor  Curtis,  again3 
urges  that,  in  addition  to  local  organizations  of  teachers] 
we  need  a  national  organization,  of  the  same  democratic 
type,  to  deal  with  national  problems.     So,  no  doubt,  we  doj 
but  are  teachers  capable  of  forming  an  effective  nation? 
organization  only  under  the  aegis  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  ?     It  isi 
I  take  it,  within  the  power  of  the  general  body  of  teachei 
to  convert  the  N.  E.  A.  into  a  powerful  democratic  associa-^ 
tion,  such  as  Professor  Curtis  desires,  whenever  they  choos 
to  take  the  trouble  to  do  so.     If  it  is  not  possible,  oui 
boasted  American  "organizing  ability"  ought  to  be  capable 
of  the  comparatively  simple  achievement  of  federating  th( 
existing  state  and  city  associations  and  at  the  same  tim< 
improving  their  internal  organization. 
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Not  all  of  Professor  Curtis's  arguments,  however,  are 
irrelevant  to  the  question  of  "unionization."  One  of  them 
is,  from  his  point  of  view,  too  relevant;  for  it  proves  the 
opposite  of  the  conclusion  which  he  seeks  to  justify.  He 
urges  that  college  and  university  teachers,  especially  in 
state  universities,  should  become  members  of  the  general 
teachers'  associations  of  their  states  and  local  communities, 
should  participate  in  the  discussions  and  cooperate  closely 
and  actively  in  the  work  of  these  bodies.  In  this,  too. 
Professor  Curtis  is  doubtless  right.  Yet  he  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  clear,  would  have  these  associations  affiliate,  as 
"locals"  of  the  Federation  of  Teachers,  with  the  American 
Federation  of  I^abor — and,  incidentally,  contribute,  tho 
in  a  very  small  sum,  to  the  treasury  of  the  latter  organiza- 
tion. This,  however,  is  obviously  a  sure  means  of  pre- 
venting the  proposed  national,  state  and  local  associations 
from  having  the  comprehensive  and  representative  mem- 
bership that  Professor  Curtis  desires  that  they  should  have ; 
and,  in  particular,  it  is  a  most  effectual  way  of  barring  from 
them  a  large  proportion  of  the  membership  of  college  and 
university  faculties.  For,  as  Professor  Curtis  concedes, 
a  great  many  university  teachers  will  not  join  an  association 
which  is  "unionized."  However  firmly  he  may  believe 
they  ought  to  do  so,  he  is  well  aware  of  the  important  prac- 
tical fact  that  they  will  not.  He  is  thus  aiming  at  what  are, 
in  practise,  two  entirely  incongruous  ends.  You  can,  as 
things  now  are,  have  widely  comprehensive  and  fairly  repre- 
sentative teachers'  organizations;  or  you  can  have  "union- 
ized" teachers'  organizations;  but  you  can  not  have  both  in 
one. 

The  fundamental  fact  is  that  the  proponents  of  affiliation 
have  cast  a  wholly  gratuitous  apple  of  discord  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  better  organization  of  teachers.  If  the 
issue  of  affihation  with  the  trade-unions  is  not  insisted 
upon,  there  is  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  development 
or  transformation  of  old  organizations,  or  the  formation  of 
new  ones,  to  the  end  that  we  may  virtually  all  get  together 
for  the  interchange  of  ideas,  and  for  united,  vigorous,  per- 
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sistent,  and  effective  action  with  respect  to  matters  of  pre 
fessional  concern  and  of  educational  interest.     But  the 
who  demand  that  the  transformed  or  the  new  organization? 
which  are  to  serve  this  end  shall  at  the  same  time  serve 
very  different  and  not  essentially  related  end  are  doing  theii 
best  to  prevent  the  body  of  American  teachers  from  having 
the  strength  which  comes  from  union.     I  sometimes  thinl 
that  there  is  no  class  of  persons  more  obstructive  of  progressj 
because  none  more  destructive  of  the  possibility  of  prac- 
tically effective  cooperation  between  good  men,  than  those 
who  insist  upon  conjoining  issues  which  do  not  need  to 
conjoined — those  good  people  who  will  not  cooperate  wil 
their  neighbors  to  accompHsh  one  set  of  ends  which  all 
hold  to  be  desirable,  unless  their  neighbors  will  cooperate 
with  them  to  accomplish  another  set  of  ends  which  those 
neighbors  do  not  hold  to  be  desirable.     Almost  the  firs^ 
prerequisite  to  united  action  for  getting  particular  thing^ 
done  is,  so  to  say,  to  keep  those  things  particular,  to  avoi( 
getting  them  intertangled.     The  difficulty  of  doing  this 
politics,  and  the  resultant  "crossing  of  issues,"  is  at  present 
perhaps  the  chief  impediment  to  the  effective  working  oi 
democracy,  and  certainly  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  th< 
strength  of  political  machines.     Wherever  possible,  mem- 
bership in  an  organization  devoted  to  the  consideration  oi 
one  group  of  problems,  or  to  the  promotion  of  one  class  of 
objects,  should  not  be  made  conditional  upon  adherence 
to  a  specified  view  about  another  problem  related  to  the] 
first  only  indirectly,  if  at  all;  or  upon  a  willingness  to  worl 
for  a  different  object  on  which  the  primary  objects  are  not 
necessarily,    or   at   least   not   immediately,    dependent.     I! 
would  therefore  urge  Professor  Curtis,  who  has  admirable 
ideas  about  teachers'  organizations,  to  do  us  all  the  service] 
of  fiuthering  the  formation  of  such  representative  associa- 
tions as  he  has  outlined — instead  of  working  to  defeat  that 
consummation    by    insisting    that    the    associations    shalll 
exclude  all  that  large  fraction  of  the  teaching  professionj 
which  is  not  ready  to  be  "unionized"  forthwith. 

Yet  here  I  shall  perhaps  encounter  a  difficulty  arising^ 
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from  a  habit  of  mind,  which,  if  I  may  say  so,  seems  to  me 
often  observable  in  those  who  argue  for  affiliation.     It  is 
the  habit  of  intermittently  forgetting  what  they  are  talking 
about — of    becoming    temporarily    oblivious    of    precisely 
what   it   is   that   they   are   themselves   proposing.     What 
they  are  proposing  is  that  the  vocational  organizations  of 
teachers — the   general   organizations   concerned  with  pro- 
fessional and  educational  matters — shall  as  such  affiliate 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  and  it  is  clearly 
the    hope    of    the    proponents    of    affiHation    that    these 
"unionized"    organizations   will  become  the  principal  and 
recognized  organs  of  distinctively  professional  self-expres- 
sion for  the  teaching  body  as  a  whole.     Yet  the  supporters 
of  this  program  frequently  argue  as  if  the  question  at  issue 
concerned  merely  the  right  of  teachers  as  individuals  to 
join  societies  with  whose  views  they  may  happen  to  agree. 
Teachers,   it  is  observed,   join  churches,  political  parties, 
philanthropic  associations,   without  protest  from  anyone. 
What  objection,  then,  can  there  be  to  their  joining  trade- 
unions?     The  answer  is  that  the  real  analogue  to  the  pro- 
gram of  the  unionizing  group  would  be  a  proposal  that 
teachers'    professional   societies   should   affiliate  with   sec- 
tarian or  partisan  organizations  of  a  non-professional  char- 
acter— that  the  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors should  affiliate  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
N.  E.  A.  with  the  Democratic  Party,  or  the  Missouri  State 
Teachers'  Association   with   the    "Non-Partisan    League." 
All  these  bodies,  like  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  represent,  in  varying 
degrees,   what  Professor  Curtis  calls   "the  social  idealism 
of  a  large  number  of  our  fellow-citizens  with  whom  we 
teachers  have  much  in  common."     But  they  also  represent 
specific  doctrines  and  programs  on  non-educational  issues, 
about    which    teachers,    like    others,    disagree — doctrines, 
therefore,  which  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  useful  to  set  up 
as  conditions  of  adherence  to  organizations  that  are  formed 
primarily  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  a  particular  profes- 
sion and  to  express  the  prevailing  judgment  of  that  pro- 
fession on  the  issues  which  peculiarly  concern  it.     Now 
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the  falsity  of  the  curious  notion  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  stands 
for  no  specific  poHtical  and  economic  program  and  repre-l 
sents  no  distinctive  plan  of  social  reform  has,  I  trust,  been] 
sufficiently  shown  in  my  previous  article.  Why,  then,' 
insist  that  teachers,  when  they  organize  to  attend  the  more 
effectively  to  their  own  aiffairs,  must  at  the  same  time  join 
a  body  committed  to  a  political  and  economic  program, 
and  must  pay  each  his  penny  of  tribute-money  into  the 
treasury  of  that  body? 

There  are,  it  is  true,  reasons — more  potent,  doubtless, 
in  the  case  of  specialists  in  the  social  sciences  than  in  other; 
cases — why  it  also  seems  to  me  contrary  to  the  social  interest 
that  teachers,  even  in  their  individual  capacity,  should  be,^ 
or  seem  to  be,  permanently  precommitted  to  the  side  of  aj 
special    group    engaged    primarily    in    constantly    shifting! 
economic  conflicts  and  controversies  for  the  promotion  of' 
its  own  group-interests.     These  reasons,  arising  especially^ 
from  the  nature  of  the  present  social  and  industrial  situation 
and  the  part  played  by  trade-unions  therein,  I  have  tried; 
to  make  clear  in  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  my  previous, 
paper.     Nothing  in  the  articles  of  Professor  Curtis  and  Mr.l 
Stillman  seems  to  me  to  show  any  reaHzation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  part  which  must  be  played,  in  connection  with 
the  industrial  controversies  of  the  future,  by  public  opinion — ■ 
the  opinion  and  the  will  of  that  large  majority  of  the  com- 
munity which  is  not  directly  involved  in  any  given  indus- 
trial  dispute,    but   may   nevertheless   be   vitally   affected 
thereby.     Nor    have    the    spokesmen    of    "unionization" 
shown  any  sense  of  the  true  r61e  of  the  scholar  in  this  situa- 
tion— which  is  to  keep  himself  free  to  influence  that  public 
or  majority  opinion  as  potently  as  possible,  in  the  direction 
at  once  of  justice,  of  order,  and  of  a  respect  for  hard  facts. 
As  for  Mr.  Stillman's  remarkable  thesis  that  ''the  great 
public  is  an  unintelligible  abstraction,"  I  find  it  difficult 
to  imagine  any  premise  more  certain  to  lead  to  a  hopeless 
misunderstanding  of  the  actual  relation  of  trade-unions  to 
the  community.     The  ''great  public"  is  all  of  us — a  very 
concrete  reality  indeed;  trade-unions  are  only  a  minority, 
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tho  a  large  and  powerful  minority,  of  all  of  us ;  and  both 
their  activities,  and  the  activities — and  inactivities — of 
the  great  employing  corporations,  must  sooner  or  later 
stand  for  judgment  before  that  great  majority  which  is  all 
the  rest  of  us.  In  this  assize,  the  special  r61e  of  the  scholar's 
profession  is  that  of  amicus  curiae,  not  that  of  retained 
advocate  or  permanent  ally  of  either  of  the  parties  to  these 
embittered  controversies. 

Let  us,  then,  as  teachers  realize  the  distinctiveness  of  the 
part  we  have  to  play.  And  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  question  of 
organization,  let  us  maintain  our  independence  and  demon- 
strate our  capacity  to  fight  our  own  battles,  when  battles 
are  to  be  fought.  Let  us  have  our  own  fully  autonomous 
professional  associations,  local  and  national — associations 
much  better  organized,  more  powerful,  and  more  truly 
representative  than  in  the  past.  And,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  such,  let  us  organize  them  on  a  basis  upon  which 
there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  all  teachers  genuinely 
interested  in  the  problems  and  the  social  tasks  of  their 
profession  may  unite — instead  of  rendering  such  union 
impossible  by  demanding,  as  a  prerequisite  to  membership, 
adherence  also  to  another  and  a  definitely  partisan  organiza- 
tion concerned  chiefly  with  extraneous,  non-educational 
issues. 

Arthur  O.  Love  joy 

Johns  Hopkins  University 
Baltimore,  Md. 

II.     COMMENT    UPON    THE    ARTICLES    OE 
PROFESSOR  LOVEJOY  AND  DEAN  RUSSELL 

Dean  Russell's  paper  deals  in  more  general  terms  with 
the  problems  of  the  teaching  group  than  does  the  paper 
by  Professor  Lovejoy.  One  feels  that  a  reply  to  Love- 
joy's  arguments  will  be  also  a  reply  to  the  part  of  Russell's 
paper  which  concerns  unionization.  As  I  find  myself  sub- 
stantially in  agreement  with  the  first  four  items  of  the 
"code,"  which  Russell  proposes  and  with  the  earlier  part  of 
his  discussion,  I  shall  pass  over  these  paragraphs  with  Utile 
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comment.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  a  good  deal  hasj 
been  gained  when  so  distinguished  a  leader  in  education 
recognizes  the  necessity  for  "group  action"  and  "collective 
bargaining"  as  unreservedly  as  does  Dean  Russell.  One 
wonders  whether  the  affiliation  with  labor  may  not  be 
deemed  equally  desirable  as  soon  as  the  conservatives  have 
adjusted  their  minds  to  the  existing  situation.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  professional  man  and  the  artisan, 
which  is  emphasized  by  both  Russell  and  Lovejoy,  seems 
to  many  of  us  an  artificial  one  which  can  not  be  maintained 
in  the  face  of  the  progressive  education  of  industrial  workers 
and  of  such  influences  as  the  principle  of  the  worker's  par- 
ticipation in  the  control  of  industry.  The  last  item  in 
Dean  Russell's  "code"  is  the  portion  of  his  paper  which 
deals  primarily  with  the  unionization  of  teachers.  He 
emphasizes  the  desirability  of  avoiding  "entangling  al- 
liances with  any  one" — of  being  "friends  with  all,  but 
allies  of  none."  As  this  argument  is  presented  in  a  more 
detailed  fashion  by  Professor  Lovejoy,  we  shall  comment 
upon  it  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

Professor  Lovejoy 's  argument  against  the  unionization 
of  workers  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (i)  He  defines 
a  trade-union,  attempting  to  show  that  a  "non-striking' 
group  of  teachers  is  not  a  union  in  the  true  sense.  (2)  He 
then  argues  against  the  affiliation  of  any  body  of  teachers 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  both  on  grounds 
of  expediency  and  of  the  avoidance  of  entangling  alliances. 
(3)  In  conclusion,  he  presents  an  ideal  of  non-partisanship 
which  he  believes  should  restrain  teachers  from  affiHation 
with  labor.  We  shall  consider  these  points  in  the  order 
given. 

The  definition  of  a  trade-union  is  important  only  as  it 
colors  the  subsequent  argument.  Lovejoy  says  that  a  trade- 
union  exists  '  'primarily  for  the  improvement  of  the  economic 
condition  of  its  members,"  that  economic  pressure  is  a  dis- 
tinctive feature,  and  that  "collective  bargaining  is  of  its 
essence."  Collective  bargaining  is  impossible  without  the 
"potentiality    and   implicit   threat   of   strikes."     He   thus 
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denies  collective  bargaining  to  teachers'  organizations 
which  do  not  strike.  Now  Russell  admits  that  it  is  desir- 
able for  teachers  to  combine  for  the  improvement  of  their 
economic  and  other  conditions,  he  concedes  collective 
bargaining,  and  he  further  declares  that  as  a  last  resort 
services  should  be  withheld  from  recalcitrant  communities 
by  the  refusal  of  teachers  to  accept  appointment.  It, 
therefore,  strikes  us  that  the  kind  of  teachers'  organization 
which  Russell  would  approve  is  not  essentially  different 
from  what  Lovejoy  identifies  as  a  trade-union.  But  Love- 
joy  says  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  is  not  a  trade- 
union,  or,  if  we  are,  we  ought  not  to  use  the  collective  bar- 
gaining and  implied  strikes,  which  are  characteristic  of 
unions.  Lovejoy's  argument  here  impresses  one  as  verbal, 
since  it  depends  upon  a  restricted  definition.  The  fact 
that  Russell  admits  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  teachers' 
associations  unions,  according  to  Lovejoy,  shows  that  we 
teachers  have  a  good  deal  in  common  with  labor.  In 
attempting  to  show  that  teachers  have  other  standards 
than  those  of  organized  labor,  Lovejoy  slurs  over  the 
basal  principle  of  the  essential  economic  identity  of  workers, 
whether  of  brain  or  brawn,  under  the  present  capitalistic 
regime.  He  does  not  prove  that  we  are  economically  differ- 
ent from  other  workers,  altho  our  social  status  is  ob- 
viously more  satisfactory  than  theirs.  Moreover,  he 
speaks  only  of  the  economic  pressure  exerted  by  trade- 
unions  and  says  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  unions,  as  in 
the  case  of  English  labor  and  our  own  federal  employees, 
regularly  use  political  pressure  as  well.  He  argues  that 
the  business  of  a  labor-union,  first  and  foremost,  is  to  em- 
ploy economic  force  *  *  *  "If  a  union  wholly  fails  to 
do  this,  it  fails  to  perform  its  distinctive  function."  Teach- 
ers should  have  none  of  this.  We  reply  that  minimum  wage 
laws  and  similar  legislative  enactments  have  been  secured 
by  the  unions  thru  political  and  not  economic  pressure; 
and  as  to  teachers  not  participating  in  the  so-called  scramble, 
we  must  play  the  game,  if  we  would  survive  in  a  competitive 
society.     State   teachers'    associations    are   now   becoming 
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active  in  the  political  field  and  the  same  is  true  of  organize< 
labor.  The  economic  pressure  of  the  strike,  even  where  i1 
has  been  regularly  used  by  labor  is  now  being  challengec 
on  grounds  of  expediency.  Thus  teachers  find  themselv( 
using  for  their  economic  advancement  one  of  the  importani 
weapons  of  labor.  To  community  of  economic  positioi 
is  added  community  of  endeavor. 

In  pursuance  of  his  definition  Professor  Love  joy  distin-l 
guishes  sharply  between  the  wage  earner  under  private 
employment  for  profit  and  the  teacher  as  an  individuj 
devoted  to  great  public  ends.  This  distinction  partb 
disappears  in  the  light  of  the  point  of  view  now  growing  ii 
large  business  enterprises,  especially  public  utiHties,  tl 
the  business  exists  for  service  and  not  for  profit.  That  this 
conception  of  business  enterprise  appeals  to  human  natun 
is  further  shown  by  the  pathetic  attempts  of  some  of  oi 
industrial  magnates  to  justify  past  iniquities  on  the  grounds 
of  present  service.  The  American  Federation  of  Laboi 
accepts  this  distinction  of  Lovejoy's  when  it  condemns 
strikes  by  public  employees.  Hence  such  a  distinction 
no  argument  against  the  Federation  of  Labor  as  an  organiza- 
tion, whose  aims  are  widely  divergent  from  those  of  the 
teaching  group.  Lovejoy's  contention  virtually  means 
that  there  should  be  no  organization  of  public  serv^ants. 
If  so,  then  large  business  would  have  to  be  de-unionized  in 
the  light  of  the  tendencies  we  have  just  mentioned. 

In  criticizing  the  afiiliation  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  on  the  ground  that  it  is  inexpedient  at  the  . 
present  time,  Love  joy  claims  that  we  shall  lose  more  friends  ■ 
than  we  shall  gain.  The  antagonism  of  the  farmer-groups 
to  organized  labor  is  cited  in  evidence.  As  the  farmers  are 
now  rapidly  becoming  organized  and  constitute  so  large  a 
body  of  our  citizenship,  this  citation  of  the  condemnation 
of  labor  policies  by  farmer-organizations  is  seemingly 
important.  We  submit,  however,  the  following  considera- 
tions :  The  farmer  in  the  past  has  been  conservative,  because 
of  his  lack  of  organization;  when  he  has  begun  to  organize, 
he  has  been,  if  anything,  too  ready  for  new  ideas,  as  witness  I 
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the  Populists  and  the  Non-Partisan  Leaguers.  In  the  past, 
the  various  rural  organizations,  whose  conventions  have 
seemed  hostile  to  organized  labor,  have  been  dominated  by 
the  small  town  banker  or  capitalist,  who  owns  land  for 
speculative  purposes,  and,  having  leisure,  has  attended  the 
conventions  and  passed  the  resolutions.  The  way  in  which 
the  farmer  who  farms  takes  to  the  very  economic  doctrines, 
which  have  long  been  familiar  to  organized  labor,  as  soon  as 
these  are  clearly  explained  to  him,  is  significant  of  the  com- 
numity  of  economic  interest  between  organized  farmers 
and  organized  artisans. 

But  the  argument  against  entanghng  alliances  is  of  more 
importance.  Professor  Love  joy  says  that  we  who  are 
affiliating  with  labor  know  what  we  are  about,  but  he  implies 
that  we  do  not.  For  in  the  next  paragraph  he  says  that  we 
might  as  well  unite  with  the  Anti- Vaccinationists  and  others 
who  are  presumably  sincere  in  "promoting  the  common 
good."  I  do  not  claim  that  we  know  what  we  are  about, 
I  claim  that  these  complex  social  questions  are  to  be  worked 
out  along  "trial  and  error"  lines  and  that  affihation  with 
labor  now  seems  a  good  "try."'  Teachers  might  well 
affihate  with  Birth  Controllers  and  Anti-Vivisectionists 
and  others,  if  there  were  any  special  reason.  The  issues 
of  these  organizations  we  believe  to  be  relatively  unim- 
portant for  teachers.  I  think  that  Lovejoy  is  right  in 
saying  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  mainly 
an  organization  for  fighting,  but  wrong  in  his  conclusion 
that  all  affihated  teachers  will  fight  on  the  same  side  of  the 
issues  as  they  have  been.  He  assumes  a  static  situation.  Is 
it  really  so  simple?  If  the  situation  is  changing,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  teachers  accept  the  A.  F.  of  L.  as  it  is, 
but  whether  they  think  it  the  strategic  point  of  departure, 
for  an  advance  to  such  a  position  as  the  English  Labor 
Party  now  occupies,  or  some  other  position  which  may 
seem  desirable.  Lovejoy  disregards  the  evolution  of  social 
institutions,  such  as  labor-unions.  Strikes  may  have  been 
characteristic  of  unions,  but  that  does  not  prove  that 
unions,   as  they  develop  year  by  year,   will  continue   to 
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strike.  It  is  well  known  that  the  most  advanced  unions 
are  coming  to  question  the  expediency  of  the  strike,  al- 
tho  justifying  it  in  principle.  The  reply  to  the  state- 
ment by  a  group  of  Missouri  University  teachers  draws  too 
broad  a  conclusion  from  the  premises.  Neither  do  the  facts 
justify  the  claim  that  "the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
takes  an  entirely  definite  and  unmistakable  stand"  upon 
"several  important  issues,  about  which  public  opinion  is 
greatly  divided,"  for  example,  the  question  of  "the  unquali- 
fied right  to  strike."  On  the  question  cited,  the  member- 
ship of  the  Federation  of  Labor  is  divided  as  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  strike.  The  nationalization  of  the  railroads  is 
another  problem  upon  which  Professor  Love  joy  assumes 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  have  reached  a  definite  and  final  position, 
whereas  it  does  not  seem  to  the  writer  that  such  is  the  case. 
Personally,  I  feel  that  their  position  is  conservative,  rather 
than  radical.  If,  as  Lovejoy  here  maintains,  "the  old 
trade-unionism  is  gone,"  it  illustrates  the  fact  that  unions 
like  other  social  institutions,  are  dynamic  and  that  society 
does  move  along. 

Professor  Lovejoy 's  argument  culminates  in  the  formula- 
tion of  an  ideal  of  non-partisanship  for  the  teaching  group. 
What  is  seemingly  a  compelling  argument  is  presented, 
particularly  to  teachers  of  the  college  and  university  group. 
But  the  situation  is  not  as  simple  as  Lovejoy  seems  to  be- 
lieve. We  are  akeady  partisan  and  on  the  wrong  side.  The 
teachers  may  hold  a  "balance  of  power,"  but  some  of  us 
are  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  to  throw  that  balance 
in  on  one  side.  Why  hold  a  balance  of  power  forever  and 
never  use  it,  except  in  cases  so  "particular"  that  none  of 
the  larger  issues  are  at  stake?  Why  not  take  a  chance  on 
the  side  of  fundamental  justice  in  a  great  issue  for  once  in 
our  little  lives?  The  emergency  is  here.  The  existing- 
domination  of  the  schools  by  those  primarily  interested  in 
the  exploitation  of  natural  resources  and  of  human  beings 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  many  of  the  iniquities  of  the  present  social  order. 
The  schools  are  in  danger  of  becoming  Hke  the  Chiu-ch> 
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which  has  so  cultivated  a  supposedly  non-partisan  attitude 
in  these  social  matters,  that  it  has  at  length  reached  a  thoroly 
innocuous  and  despicable  position  with  reference  to  social 
reform. 

Our  reply  to  Professor  Lovejoy's  claim  that  any  general 
affiliation  with  labor  would  make  teachers  "pawns  in  an 
embittered  economic  and  political  conflict"  is  that  the 
time  is  rapidly  passing  when  a  great  group  like  the  teachers 
can  remain  neutral  in  the  social  conflict  which  is  now  in 
progress.  We  must  soon  take  sides  on  the  main  issue. 
The  conflict  between  capital  and  labor  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  that  between  slavery  and'  freedom  in  the  middle  period 
of  American  history.  We  can  agree  with  Professor  Love  joy 
that  society  is  not  approaching  the  millenium,  and  at  the 
same  time  believe  that  there  are  certain  significant  social 
and  economic  changes  which  can  not  be  long  delayed. 

The  strength  of  the  appeal  for  non-partisanship,  which 
I  regard  as  the  most  important  item  of  Lovejoy's  argument, 
will  depend  upon  the  unconscious  social  philosophy  of  the 
reader  plus  his  judgment  regarding  the  existing  state  of 
society.  Unfortunately  or  fortunately,  men  do  not  decide 
these  larger  social  issues  in  terms  of  syllogisms.  Love  joy 
admits  that  we  should  take  sides  as  occasion  demands. 
He  and  I  differ  in  our  judgment  regarding  the  significance 
of  the  present  occasion.  I  do  not  claim  that  we  teachers 
should  bind  ourselves  forever  to  the  policies  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  or  any  other  organization,  but  I  do 
•claim  that  the  affiliation  of  teachers  with  other  workers  is 
justified  by  the  present  emergency  and  is  in  no  sense  a 
betrayal  of  social  obligation.  Winterton  C.  Curtis 

University  op  Missouri 
Columbia,  Mo. 

A    NATIONAL    CLEARING-HOUSE    FOR    EDUCA- 
TIONAL INVESTIGATIONS^ 
During  the  first  half  of  the  year  1919-20  the  Bureau  of 
Education   sent   a   letter   to   institutions   engaged   in   the 

1  Outline  of  an  address  before  the  Society  of   the  College  Teachers  of 
Education  in  Cleveland,  February  24,  1920. 
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preparation  of  teachers,  requesting  a  list  of  the  titles  of] 
theses  or  dissertations  upon  which  students  were  at  work 
in  partial  fulfilment  of  requirements  for  the  Master's  and 
Doctor's  Degrees.  Replies  were  received  from  io6  institu- 
tions, of  which  26  reported  lists  of  such  titles.  These  were 
published  and  distributed  hy  the  Bureau  under  the  title 
Theses  in  Education. 

All  of  the  institutions  replying,  whether  graduate  depart- 
ments are  maintained  or  not,  exprest  great  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  asked  for  copies  of  the  report. 

IMPORTANCE   OF  A   CIvEARING-HOUSE 

(i)  Every  research  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  bibli- 
ography covering  the  field  of  his  investigation,  and  famiHarize 
himself  with  what  others  have  done.  A  clearing-house 
would  facilitate  the  making  of  such  bibliographies  more 
complete,  by  showing  what  other  investigators  are  doing. 

(2)  A  clearing-house  would  facilitate  the  prevention  of 
undesirable  duplication  of  effort.  Not  all  duplication  is^ 
undesirable,  however. 

(3)  A  clearing-house  would  facilitate  cooperation  in 
research  projects  in  which  cooperation  is  appropriate  and 
practicable. 

(4)  A  clearing-house  would  facilitate  the  study  of  ten- 
dencies in  educational  research. 

(5)  A  clearing-house  would  promote  a  more  adequate 
covering  of  the  field  of  educational  research. 

REASONS    FOR    THE    SUGGESTION    THAT    THE    BUREAU    SERVE 
AS  A   CIvEARING-HOUSE 

In  casting  about  for  an  agency  to  serve  as  a  national 
clearing-house  for  educational  investigations,  several  possi- 
bilities will  be  found,  including : 

(i)  A  committee,  made  up  of  research  specialists,  which 
might  be  created  by  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of 
Education,  or  some  similar  professional  organization. 

(2)  The  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  connected  with 
some  educational  institution. 

(3)  The  National  Research  Council. 

(4)  The  American  Council  on  Education. 
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(5)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Education. 

Among  the  reasons  for  suggesting  that  the  Bureau  of 
Education  ser\^e  as  a  clearing-house  are: 

(i)  The  Bureau  can  probably  render  the  service  more 
economically  than  any  other  agency. 

(2)  The  Bureau  is  disinterested. 

(3)  The  Bureau  already  has  direct  contact  with  the 
persons  and  institutions  which  would  make  use  of  a  clearing- 
house, and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  set  up  new  ma- 
chinery for  communication. 

SUGGESTIONS 

(i)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  will  gladly  take 
steps  to  organize  and  conduct  such  a  clearing-house,  pro- 
vided those  who  are  responsible  for  educational  research 
are  willing  to  cooperate  and  are  convinced  that  such  a  service 
is  desirable  and  worth  while. 

(2)  If  a  clearing-house  is  organized,  it  will  probably  be 
well  to  ask  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  desirabihty 
of  publishing  the  names  of  students  engaged  on  research 
studies  reported. 

(3)  The  question  as  to  the  most  suitable  date  for  the 
inquiry  should  be  considered.  Should  there  be  a  preUm- 
inary  inquiry  about  October  ist,  followed  by  another  about 
February  ist? 

(4)  It  is  possible  that  replies  to  the  Bureau  inquiry 
were  not  secured  from  some  institutions  because  the  wrong 
person  was  addressed.  Is  the  "Dean  or  Director  of  Educa- 
tion" the  proper  person  to  be  addressed? 

(5)  Probably  some  method  of  classification  of  thesis 
subjects  should  be  formulated,  providing  such  main  divi- 
sions of  education  as:  Administration,  elementary,  second- 
ary, vocational,  teacher-preparation,  etc. 

W11.UAM  T.  BawdKn 
Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C. 


VII 
REVIEWS 

The  academy  movement  in  the  south — By  Edgar  W.  Knight.     Reprinted] 
from  the  High  School  Journal,  North  Carolina. 

Professor  Knight's  investigations  in  the  history  of  south- 
em  education  during  the  nineteenth  century  are  a  con- 
spicuous illustration  of  the  service  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion can  render.  His  work  is  characterized  by  historical 
scholarship  of  no  mean  order;  he  has  gone,  almost  as  a 
pioneer,  into  a  period  in  our  educational  development 
formerly  shrouded  in  guess-work  and  inaccuracy.  He  has 
proved  that  the  North,  during  the  carpet-bagging  period, 
virtually  destroyed  all  the  educational  achievements  of 
the  South;  that  the  South  had  public  education  prior  to 
the  war,  and  that  the  North  did  not  evolve  her  educational 
scheme  for  her.  Since  producing  his  monograph  on  Public 
School  Education  in  North  Carolina,  Professor  Knight  has 
continued  his  investigations,  and,  engrossed  as  he  has  been 
in  public  school  administration  and  university  teaching, 
he  has  pubHshed  with  commendable  regularity  the  results 
of  further  researches  in  southern  educational  history. 

The  present  work  is  a  reprint  from  the  High  School 
Journal,  which  is  rendering  a  real  service  to  public  school 
progress  in  the  South.  It  discusses  the  development  in 
the  South  of  the  academy,  which  was  popularly  supposed 
to  be  chiefly  a  northern  type  of  education.  Professor 
Knight  shows  clearly  that  the  academy  was  very  general 
in  the  South,  that  it  paved  the  way  for  state-supported  and 
controlled  education  and  started  broader  and  better  col- 
leges, and  that  the  Civil  War  destroyed  very  many  acad- 
emies which  were  rendering  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
education.  As  in  the  North,  the  academy  did  much  more 
than    prepare    for    college.     The    curriculum    was    broad, 
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altho  usually  dominated  by  the  Classics.  The  academy 
paved  the  way  for  Normal  Schools,  and  for  the  "ladies' 
colleges,"  still  numerous  in  the  South.  The  Manual  Labor 
fad,  which  caught  the  fancy  of  the  North  in  the  thirties, 
had  its  vogue  in  the  South,  too;  as  elsewhere,  its  final 
results  were  negligible.  The  reviewer  noted  with  interest 
that  the  leader  of  this  movement  was  Theodore  Weld,  of 
Whitesboro,  N.  Y.,  where  one  of  the  most  successful  Manual 
Labor  Institutes  was  located.  The  founders  of  Knox 
College  came  from  Whitesboro ;  the  first  name  of  the  college 
they  founded  was  the  Knox  Manual  Labor  College;  this 
was  the  first  manual  labor  institution  in  the  West. 

James  L.  McConaughy 

Knox  College 
GalEsburg,  Illinois 


Child  life  and  the  curriculum — By  J.  L.  Meriam.     World  Book  Company. 
1920.     538  p. 

The  chief  argument  in  Child  life  and  the  curriculum  is 
that  the  school  must  make  "complete  living"  possible. 
''Complete  living,"  as  it  is  used,  means  usefulness  plus 
happiness.  The  former  means  service;  the  latter,  enjoy- 
ment of  work  and  leisure.  The  present  curriculum  em- 
phasizes work  and  makes  no  pretense  of  preparing  for  the 
enjoyment  of  leisure ;  leisure  will  take  care  of  itself.  Against 
this  dictum  the  author  takes  his  stand,  maintaining  that 
new  curricula  must  be  purposely  devised  with  reference  to 
particular  aims.  j 

Certain  basic  principles  which  are  to  determine  the 
content  of  curricula  are  suggested,  all  of  which  are  in 
harmony  with  modem  educational  thought.  But  prac- 
tical schoolmen,  teacher,  principal  or  superintendent,  will 
experience  great  difficulty  in  making  real  curricula  con- 
form to  these  ideal  principles;  especially  so  in  large  city 
school  systems  where  routine  makes  for  a  certain  definite, 
tho  perhaps  not  to  be  desired,  efficiency  and  ease  of  opera- 
tion. 
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That  changes  in  the  elementary  school  are  necessai 
has  been  acknowledged  by  educational  leaders  for  some 
time;  the  advisability  of  many  changes  herein  suggested! 
has  been  granted.     But  to  work  revolutionary  changes  in 
our  schools,   that  they  may  become  places  of  education 
rather  than  of  mere  training,  requires  more  capable  leaders] 
in  the  schools  themselves.     Capable,  enthusiastic  teachers, 
full  of  initiative  and  keen  interest  for  experimenting  witl 
school  problems,  can  not  be  secured  on  payment  of  starva- 
tion wages.     Teachers  thus  paid  can  not  devote  more  thi 
the  requisite  minimum  of  time  and  energy  to  school  affairs;] 
they  find  it  more  to  the  point  to  sell  shirt  waists  and  insur-^ 
ance,  or  work  as  accountants  to  eke  out  an  existence.     Sue 
is  the  public  economy  for  which  we  pay  dearly  in  the  end. 
As  Professor  Meriam  expresses  it,   tho  not  in  the  same] 
connection,  **the  public  is  wisely  progressive  in  industrial] 
affairs,  but  ignorantly  conservative  in  educational  matters.' 

Selection  of  better  teachers,  by  payment  of  higher  wages, 
such  as  will  enable  them  to  do  something  to  enhance  their  j 
professional  outlook,  will  do  much  towards  making  thei 
reorganization  of  our  schools  possible.  Even  stereotypec 
studies,  in  the  hands  of  alert,  capable  teachers,  may  he\ 
moulded  to  make  allowance  for  individual  differences.. 
The  richest  and  most  flexible  curriculum  will  be  a  useless] 
tool  unless  it  is  administered  by  teachers  who  possess  excep-j 
tional  native  abilities  and  adequate  training. 

The  curriculum  proposed  for  the  eight  grades  comprises] 
the  following  studies;  observation,  a  study  of  environment; 
play,  as  a  normal  activity  of  children;  stories,  music,  and. 
pictures  for  the  occupation  of  leisure  time;  and  handwork, 
as    attractive,    practical,    and    general    training.     Repre- 
sentative outlines  of  the  work  are  included  which  lend 
definiteness  to  the  discussions  and  offer  avenues  of  develop-; 
ment    for    practical    schoolmen.     The    book    is    especially 
worth  while  as  a  painstaking  account  of  educational  experi- 
ments of  the  author  at  the  University  Elementary  School. 
More  studies  of  this  kind,  describing  the  progress  of  experi- 
mental work,  are  needed. 
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Certain  features  which  will  appeal  to  readers  are  the 
summary  sentence  statements  in  the  table  of  contents  and 
outlines  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter. 

Thomas  Woody 

Univbrsity  of  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  short  history  of  American  literature  (revised  and  enlarged) — By  Walter 

C.  Bronson.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     1920.     490  p. 
A  history  of  American    literature — By  Percy  H.  Boynton.     Ginn  &  Co. 
1920.     513  p. 

Professor  Bronson 's  book  is  a  revision  of  a  history  of 
American  literature  that  has  been  justified  by  time,  the 
first  edition  having  appeared  almost  two  decades  ago. 
This  revised  edition  not  only  adds  an  account  of  the  litera- 
ture that  has  come  since  the  turn  of  the  century  but  treats 
more  fully  the  period  from  1870  to  1900.  It  also  gives  in 
the  appendix  selections  from  nineteenth  century  winters 
as  illustrative  material;  but  as  the  excerpts  are  brief,  it  is 
questionable  whether  they  can  serve  any  useful  purpose. 
Can  a  student,  for  example,  gain  any  adequate  impression 
of  Cooper  by  reading  a  scant  two  pages  from  The  last  of 
the  Mohicans,  or  appreciate  Irving  after  having  become 
acquainted  with  merely  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  opening 
of  The  legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow? 

Brevity  of  treatment  is,  unfortunately,  characteristic 
of  the  historical  narrative  as  well,  and  the  number  of  authors 
momentarily  commented  upon  must  be  appalling  to  either 
the  general  reader  or  the  college  student  who  is  to  gain 
from  the  book  his  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  growth 
of  our  literature.  Professor  Bronson  seems  to  have  given 
too  lavishly  of  the  scholarship  which  has  brought  him  a 
wide  knowledge  of  American  writers  of  all  degrees  of  ex- 
cellence, for  it  is  doubtful  whether  aught  but  confusion  can 
result,  for  instance,  from  the  comment  on  sixty-three 
novelists  within  the  scope  of  thirty- three  pages. 

This  same  broad  acquaintance  with  the  literature,  and 
the  author's  definiteness  and  accuracy  have,  however,  been 
responsible  for  the  admirable  bibhography  and   reference 
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list  which  will  make  this  edition,  like  its  predecessor,  wel- 
comed by  those  who  are  closer  students  within  this  field;; 
and  there   are  illuminating  summaries,   such  as  that  on 
recent  fiction,  that  are  pleasant  to  come  upon. 

Steering  clear  of  the  temptation  to  be  too  inclusive  and 
the  equally  dangerous  tendency  to  overdramatize  the  most 
striking  and  picturesque.  Professor  Boynton  has  told  clearly 
and  entertainingly  the  drift  of  American  thought  as  exprest 
in  Hterature.  He  wins  the  reader's  confidence  in  the 
very  first  words  of  his  preface,  when  he  assiu-es  him  that  he 
has  piuposed  to  prune  the  chronological  narrative  of  negli- 
gible detail  and  minor  writers  with  the  intention  of  throw- 
ing into  relief  the  men  and  the  movements  that  are  most 
significant.     That  confidence  is  not  abused. 

There  is  apparent  no  bias  of  the  enthusiastic  historian 
that  would  exalt  our  country's  literature  to  a  plane  to  which 
it  can  not  well  aspire,  nor  does  the  author  make  it  merely 
an  echo  of  w^hat  was  noteworthy  in  England.  There  is 
no  glorification  of  the  men  of  yesterday  over  those  of 
to-day,  yet  the  dignity  of  our  literary  past  is  presented  so 
convincingly  that  one  is  tempted  to  recommend  it  for 
careful  perusal  to  some  of  the  heralds  of  the  "new"  poetry 
who  imply  that  American  literature  was  bom  about  the 
time  that  the  nineteenth  century  passed  from  us.  The 
perspective  is  everywhere  sane,  and  Dr.  Boynton,  taking 
advantage  of  the  recent  investigations  of  A.  H.  Quinn  and 
others,  writes  as  interestingly  of  the  early  drama  in  this 
country  as  he  does  of  the  drama  of  today. 

The  significant  figures  of  our  literattu-e  are  treated 
freshly.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  chapters  is  that  on 
Whitman,  to  whom,  the  writer  asserts,  the  world  is  coming 
around  much  faster  than  the  poet  expected.  The  treat- 
ment of  Crevecoeur,  the  "American  Farmer",  is  more  inter- 
esting than  is  generally  to  be  found.  Professor  Boynton's 
fondness  for  the  phrase  is  caught  in  "the  benevolent  serenity 
of  Longfellow",  and  his  sprightliness  of  style  in  such  a  com- 
ment as  that  on  Lowell,  "The  degree  with  which  he  tem- 
pered the  wind  of  self-criticism  to  his  own  poetical  lambs 
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is  the  more  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  acumen  with 
which  he  commented  as  editor  on  the  work  of  his  fellow 
poets." 

But,  to  quote  the  author  again,  "the  study  of  our  past 
literatiu-e  can  bear  no  richer  fruit  than  a  sane  understanding 
of  the  literatiu-e  of  the  day";  and  Dr.  Boynton  is  nowhere 
more  independent  and  suggestive  in  his  critical  comments 
than  in  his  careful  analysis  of  a  few  outstanding  figiuesof 
the  present.  The  resume  of  the  poetry  since  1900  is  par- 
ticularly helpful  and  sound. 

The  book  is  furnished  with  topics  and  problems  for 
special  study,  book  Hsts,  and  informative  characterization 
of  the  American  periodicals  which  have  done  most  to 
stimulate  authorship.  The  publishers  have  wisely  given 
it  an  attractive  page  which  is  no  small  asset  in  a  textbook 
of  this  kind.  Gkorge  Wm.  McCIvEi^IvANd 

University  op  Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Principles    of    sociology  with    educational  applications — By  Frederick  R. 
Clow.     New  York.'    The  Macmillan  Company.     1920.     436  p. 

"Sociology  is  the  study  of  societies."  The  study  of 
societies  may  be  pursued  first  for  the  piupose  of  finding 
out  "why  things  are  so" ;  and  next  it  may  be  pursued  with 
the  intention  of  "making  things  as  we  think  they  should 
be."  So  also  with  educational  sociology;  it  may  be  chiefly 
a  study  of  sociology  in  order  to  find  why  various  contem- 
porary and  historical  "things  educational"  are  so;  or  it  may 
be  designed,  like  the  study  of  agricultural  chemistry,  to 
enable  us  finally  to  control  and  direct  natural  processes  to 
man's  good. 

The  last  two  years  have  given  us  several  texts  in  this 
field  of  educational  sociology.  Some  of  these  are  essentially 
discussions  of  the  "principles"  of  education  in  what  might 
properly  be  called  the  "sociological  spirit";  while  at  least 
one  other  is  a  massing  of  sociological  data  that  might  be 
considered  of  interest  to  educators. 

Dr.  Clow's  book  differs  from  all  of  these.  In  its  organi- 
zation it  follows  lines  now  familiar  to  sociologists — even  if 
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not  always  followed  by  exponents  of  this  still  primitively 
developed  science.     But  at  each  stage  the  author  endeavoi 
to  pass  to  "educational  applications."     Many  of  the  con-j 
Crete  illustrations  of  social  facts  and  processes,  as  well 
the  problems  set,  are  also  drawn  from  educational  fields,^ 
Some  of  the  collocations  are  ingenious.     The  chapter  oi 
Government    begins    with    instances  drawn    from   animj 
life  and  soon  adds  others  from  school  life;  it  passes  rapidh 
from  "governing  classes,"  to  class  revolts  in  schools,  an< 
closes  with  a  review  of  school  surveys  as  a  means  of  super- 
vision of  governmental  functions. 

It  is  now  agreed  by  most  careful  students  of  vocational 
education  that  the  means  of  any  variety  of  that  educatioi 
can  best  be  considered  under  three  heads :  (a)  those  designe< 
to  develop  skills  and  other  habit  products  towards  manipu- 
lative and  managerial  powers;  (b)  those  designed  to  give 
related  technical  knowledge  (from  science,  art,  and  othei 
fields)    capable    of    purposive    applications    in    vocational 
practise;    and    (c)    those   designed   to    give    appreciations, 
general  insight,   and  perhaps  ideals  which  probably  will 
not  directly  and  visibly  function  in  enhanced  vocation? 
proficiency,  but  which  may  well  be  expected  to  function] 
remotely  and  indirectly  in  heightened  interests  and  breadth] 
of  vision.     In  the  process  of  training  men  and  women  foi 
the  vocation  of  teacher,  Dr.  Clow's  substantial  book  will 
certainly  prove  a  valuable  aid  in  realizing  the  third  of  th< 
groups  of  objectives  indicated  above.     With  its  numeroui 
extracts  and  many  references  it  constitutes  an  excellent  I 
epitome  of  contemporary  sociology  for  the  young  student;] 
while  its  frequent  educational  applications  serve  well  taj 
prevent  that  "water-tight  compartment"  isolation  of  sub- 
jects which  yet  affiict  so  many  forms  of  vocational,  noj 
less  than  liberal,  education.     It  may  be  worth  mentioning,' 
in  view  of  the  partial  development  of  sociological  science,' 
that  Dr.  Clow  is  essentially  an  electic;  he  favors  no  school] 
in  particular,  he  seems  to  have  read  widely  himself,  and! 
he  gives  his  readers  the  benefit  of  encyclopedic  variety  of] 
excerpts  from  the  best  writings. 
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It  was  suggested  above  that  the  study  of  sociology  can 
or  should  among  its  other  uses,  give  guidance  towards  the 
criticism  of  historic  practises,  and  the  determination  of 
new  and  more  scientific  practises,  in  education.  Sociology 
has  been  of  too  recent  origin  to  serve  this  purpose  exten- 
sively as  yet,  altho  a  few  sociologists  have  produced  some 
excellent  critical  analysis  of  educational  aim.  But  even- 
tually sociology  must  become  the  basic  source  of  studies 
of  educational  objectives  in  the  same  sense  that  psychology 
now  becomes  daily  the  basic  source  of  studies  of  educational 
method.  Dr.  Clow's  excellent  book  hardly  touches  this 
field;  but  it  renders  the  valuable  service  of  indicating  a 
variety  of  possible^  approaches  to  it. 

David  Snedden 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


The  community  center — By  L.  J.  Hanipan.      Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.      1920. 
214  p. 

Pedagogical  handbooks  form  especially  interesting  read- 
ing just  now,  because  most  of  them  reflect  with  great  fidehty 
the  signs  of  the  times.  One  can  scarcely  read  any  of  the 
recent  texts  without  perceiving  that  education  is  slowly  but 
persistently  taking  its  place  as  a  vital  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  nation.  Adaptations  of  the  curriculum  to  local  needs, 
community  problems,  general  problems  of  social  democracy, 
are  absorbing  the  attention  of  schoolmen  and  women  as 
much  as  are  methods  of  presentation  and  scales  for  mea- 
surement of  attainment. 

Mr.  Hanifan's  book.  The  community  center,  is  very  defi- 
nitely a  recognition  of  these  wider  social  possibilities  of 
our  schools.  Altho  the  problem  is  treated  rather  directly 
in  its  relation  to  rural  schools,  special  adaptations  arc  shown 
to  be  easily  applicable  to  a  city  school  system. 

Mr.  Hanifan  emphasizes  the  fact  that  to  regard  the  school 
as  a  community  center  is  merely  to  revive  the  old  habit  of 
using   the   school   house   as   the   comnuinity    ])()litieal  and 
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social  meeting  ground  of  the  community.     He  suggests  thai 
the  mobilization  of  the  schools  which  took  place  all  overl 
the  U.  S.  during  the  national  crisis  just  past,  has  hastened 
the  development  of  school  centers  in  many  communities. 
He  reports  political  and  social  activities  already  existing  j 
in  the  school  houses  of  Rochester,  and  recreational  com 
munity  movements  flourishing  in  Boston,  and  other  New] 
England  cities.     Whether  the  meeting  place  is  the  school] 
or  not  is  not  essential;  that  the  idea  emanates  from  the] 
school  and  is  directed  by  the  schools  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Hanifan  emphasizes  the  special  possibilities  which  liej 
in  community  interests  in  these  days  of  shorter  working 
hours  and  proportionally  increased  leisure.     He  lu-ges  th( 
necessity  for  making  the  country  a  place  for  the  counti 
child;  for  making  life  there  so  full  that  the  tide  will  set  in; 
from  city  to  country.     Community  centers  of  the  right  sortj 
are  claimed  to  be  valuable  agents  in  reclaiming  countryj 
populations. 

Mr.  Hanifan  suggests  that  the  social  aspect  in  a  com- 
munity center  should  be  its  least  significant  phase.  Com-j 
munity  improvements  of  the  most  varied  types  should  b( 
championed  and  directed  by  appropriate  organizations 
within  the  community  center.  Mr.  Hanifan  justifies  his 
belief  in  the  schools  as  community  centers,  by  giving  abund- 
ant suggestions  for  carrying  out  the  plan  in  both  rtu-al  and 
urban  communities.  He  gives  also  extracts  from  reports 
made  by  teachers  who  have  been  inspired  with  the  desire 
to  make  their  school  vital  in  the  community.  In  every 
case  there  seems  to  be  belief  not  only  in  the  essential  right- 
ness  of  the  idea,  but  in  the  feasibility  of  demonstrating  its 
practicability. 

If  there  is  one  jarring  in  this  admirable  little  book,  it  is 
the  recurrent  suggestion  that  communities  should  not  hes- 
itate to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  get  without 
''additional  expense"  the  ideal  community  leader  in  the 
person  of  the  already  insufficiently  remunerated  teacher.  I 
quote  from  page  14:  **It  means  that  without  additional 
expense  we  have  a  paid  teacher,  the  teacher,  whose  duty  it 
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becomes  to  coordinate  all  the  forces  of  the  community  in 
worthy  efforts  for  local  improvements."  The  idea  comes 
to  one's  mind  that  communities  should  hesitate  to  call  this 
gratuitous  service  from  an  already  unsufficiently  remunerated 
teacher,  a  duty.  Normal  school  students  should,  perhaps, 
be  shown  that  such  services  freely  given  are  a  source  of 
satisfaction  and  growth  to  the  teacher,  as  well  as  of  great 
importance  to  the  community;  but  one  might  question  the 
fairness  of  classing  such  leadership  as  a  "duty"  paid  for  in 
the  salary  attached  to  the  position. 

The  idea  of  the  book,  however,  is  sound,  and  the  treat- 
ment adequate.  The  service  such  a  handbook  can  and  will 
render  in  the  pedagogical  field  should  be  significant. 

OuvE  Ely  Hart 

South  Phii^adklphia  High  Schooi.  for  Girls 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Report  of  the  One  of  the  most  popular  indoor  sports  j 

Carnegie  Foundation         at   present   Seems   to   be   baiting   the 
Foundations.     While  space  in  our  discussions  this  month' 
is  given  this  pastime  at  the  hands  of  the  Director  of  the 
Institute  for  Public  Service,  we  have  little  sympathy  with; 
his    captious    criticism.     Our    contributor    savagely    tears 
phrases  from  their  setting  in  the  latest  Annual    Report! 
of  the  Foundation,  concocts  others  of  his  own,  and  holds j 
all  up  to  unsparing  ridicule.     And  while  in  each  case  the] 
context    has   undertaken  to  substantiate  the    generalized! 
statements  lampooned  by  the  critic,  he  asserts  that  they| 
are  made '  'unquaUfiedly ,  unsupported — and  untruly. ' '     Evei 
if  the  attack  had  been  justified,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  more  intemperate  and  unjudicial  arraignment. 

If  the  Director  were  sincere  in  his  criticism  of  the  Report,] 
he  would  not  misrepresent  the  disposition  of  the  funds  of 
the  Foundation.  It  is  made  clear  in  the  Report  and  all 
preceding  publications  that  the  $22,000,000  to  which  he  refers j 
is  restricted  to  the  payment  of  pensions.  His  criticisms 
should  at  most  be  limited  to  the  expenditure  of  the  income 
from  the  $1,250,000  endowment  for  educational  inquiry. 

Equally  unfair  is  his  criticism  of  the  Foundation's  re- 
marks concerning  "imitation  research."  He  complains 
that  the  accusation  is  made  wholesale,  without  mention  of 
data,  and  that  no  remedy  is  offered.  But  the  very  brevity 
of  the  passage,  to  which  he  also  objects,  indicates  that  the 
treatment  was  incidental  to  the  main  topic  of  good  teaching. 
Unfortunately  the  cap  of  ''imitation  research"  seems  in 
many  instances  to  fit  only  too  well,  and  there  has  likewise 
been  no  storm  of  indignation  raised  by  similar  statements 
made  <  by  Dr.   Lovejoy  in  his  address  as  President  of  the 
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American  Association  of  University  Professors.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  every  incidental 
remark  to  be  proved  by  exhaustive  statistics. 

Even  more  unjustified  are  the  critic's  strictures  on  the 
treatment  of  teacher  training.  If  our  contributor  had  read 
that  part  of  the  Report  with  less  bias,  he  would  have  seen 
that  it  is  not  mere  unsupported  generalizations,  but  is  a 
statement  of  the  conclusions  of  a  most  careful  and  scientific 
investigation  carried  on  by  a  company  of  scholars  and 
specialists  in  the  field — Learned,  Bagley,  C.  A.  McMurry, 
Strayer,  Dearborn,  Kandel,  and  Josselyn — whose  work 
can  be  lightly  challenged  by  no  one, — ^not  even  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  for  Public  Service.  His  own  admission 
that  the  study  on  the  Preparation  of  Teachers  took  six 
years  is  a  complete  refutation  of  his  charge  of  slapdash 
statements. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Education ai.  Review  to  pubUsh, 
as  far  as  its  pages  will  permit,  the  point  of  view  or  the 
criticism  of  any  one  who  writes  with  conviction  and  logic. 
But  we  reserve  the  right  to  express  our  own  judgment. 
And  in  this  case  we  must  say  that  we  fail  to  understand  how 
the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
whether  one  agrees  with  all  its  conclusions  or  not,  can  be 
viewed  by  an  unprejudiced  person  as  anything  save  a  con- 
structive contribution  of  great  merit.  A  brief  survey  of 
our  Notes  and  News  in  the  October  issue  will  show  how  care- 
fully and  exhaustively  many  of  the  chief  tendencies  of 
present  day  education  have  been  considered  in  the  Report. 
'  We  repeat  our  statement  of  last  month:  "The  Report  deals 
f  with  a  variety  of  important  subjects.  It  deserves  to  be 
■   read  in  its  entirety." 

Records  of  the  To  judge  from  the  numbers  of  its  official 
American  Council  organ.  The  Educational  Record,  thus  far 
issued,  the  American  Council  on  Education  has  from  the 
;  start  proved  itself  a  going  concern.  It  has  a  real  function 
in  American  education,  and  is  performing  it  adininibly. 
The  Council  was  originally  estabHshcd  upon  the  entrance 
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of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  when  the  colleges  an< 
universities  of  this  country  undertook  to  assemble  thei 
resources  for  the  support  of  war  activities  of  the  government,] 
but  it  has  since  been  continued  to  promote  cooperative 
action  in  matters  of  common  interest  to  the  educational 
institutions  represented  in  it.     That  all  overlapping  of  work] 
and  every  appearance  of  competition  might  as  far  as  pos- 
sible be  avoided,  early  in  its  existence  as  a  peace  organi- 
zation, the  Council  came  to  a  working  agreement  with  the] 
American  University  Union  in  Europe  and  the  Institute  of  I 
International  Education,  which  were  also  an  outgrowth  of  the,j 
war   and   had  much  the  same  purpose  of  improving  the! 
mutual  understanding  of  Europe  and  America  in  questions] 
educational. 

As  distinguished  from  the  Union  and  the  Institute,  the 
Council  has  viewed  the  International  relationship  from  the 
standpoint  of  American  education,  and  under  the  agree-] 
ment,  it  has  emphasized  such  matters  as  federal  legislation, 
•education  for  citizenship,  and  the  training  of  women  for] 
public  service,  as  well  as  educational  relations  with  Europe. 
The  Educational  Record  of  the  Council  is  issued  quarterly,! 
and  is  a  treasure-house  of  information  and  sane  opinion  on 
topics    of    current   importance   in    education.     The   main 
feature  of  the  first  number,  which  was  reviewed  in  Notes  and 
News  of  our  May  issue,  was  a  report  on  the  educational  bills  j 
before    Congress.     This   digest    of   federal    legislation   oni 
education  was  continued  in  Number  Two,  issued  in  April. 
Twenty-four  more  educational  bills  and  joint   resolutions, 
that  had  meanwhile  been  introduced  into  Congress,  were  re- 
viewed. 

Several  of  these  bills  have  important  national  bearings. 
Probably  the  one  that  has  received  the  largest  amount  of 
publicity  is  the  Capper-Fess  Bill  for  the  promotion  of 
Physical  Education  (S.  3950  and  H.  R.  12652).  This,  like 
the  Kenyon-Vestal  Bill,  previously  reviewed,  is  essentially 
a  fractional  part  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Smith-Towner, 
and  would  place  in  the  hands  of  a  federal  agency — the 
Bureau  of  Education,  even  larger  control  over  education  in 
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the  states  than  allowed  by  that  admirable  effort  at  edu- 
cational relief.  The  Moore  Joint  Resolution  (H.  J.  R.  298), 
the  Constitution  of  a  Select  Committee  on  the  Organization, 
Activities,  and  Methods  of  the  Administrative  Branch  of  the 
Government,  is  a  far-reaching  and  constructive  measure. 
Its  particular  interest  for  the  educational  pubHc  Hes  in  the 
fact  that  it  orders  a  study  of  those  governmental  services 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  inquiries  and  the  promotion  of 
educational  and  scientific  research,  with  a  view  to  their 
consolidation  into  a  single  department  of  education  and 
science. 

In  addition  to  the  review  of  federal  legislation,  this  second 
issue  of  the  Record  contains  an  article  on  Education  and  Uni- 
versal Training  by  Charles  Riborg  Mann.  Dr.  Mann  com- 
pares the  probable  results  of  the  Kenyon,  Smith-Towner, 
and  Wadsworth  Bills,  as  instruments  for  the- eradication  of 
illiteracy.  In  accordance  with  the  point  of  view  exprest  by 
his  articles  in  the  June  and  the  current  numbers  of  the 
Educationai,  Review,  the  provision  of  military  training  is 
favored  by  Dr.  Mann  primarily  as  an  educational  instru- 
ment, and  he  expresses  the  belief  that  the  army  can  more 
effectively  stamp  out  illiteracy  than  can  any  of  the  civilian 
educational  agencies.  In  this  number  also  an  article  upon 
Some  New  Professional  Standards  for  College  Women  is  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams.  It  contains  an 
interesting  view  point  acquired  very  largely  during  the  au- 
thor's experience  as  head  of  the  Woman's  Professional  Section 
in  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  There  are  like- 
wise reprinted  in  this  number  portions  of  Dr.  Arthur  O. 
Lovejoy's  annual  message  as  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors.  The  selection  from 
his  address  regarding  the  affiHation  of  college  faculties  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  reinforced  by  his  con- 
tributions to  the  September  and  November  numbers  of 
the  EducationaIv  Review,  probably  presents  the  best 
analysis  of  the  issues  involved  that  has  yet  been  made. 

But  the  article  in  this  issue  that  has  called  forth  the  most 
comment  is  one  entitled  Accredited  Higher  Institutions.     It 
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has  been  produced  in  partial  fulfilment  of  a  task  undertakei 
at  the  time  of  forming  the  plans  for  cooperation  with  the] 
Union  and  Institute,  and  constitutes  an  interpretation  of 
existing  lists  of  accredited  and  approved  American  institu- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  foreign  university  offi  cials .  This  is  pre-  ] 
rented  as  a  report  from  the  Council's  Committee  on  Inter-i 
national  Educational  Relations.  It  is  supplemented  in  the] 
July  number  by  a  report  on  the  obverse  side  of  the  question, 
which  furnishes  a  general  basis  for  the  admission  of  holders! 
of  French  degrees  and  certificates  by  American  colleges  and  ] 
universities.  The  final  contribution  to  the  April  number ^ 
summarizes  the  work  of  the  Council  in  the  administration  of ! 
the  exchange  of  scholarships  between  American  higher  in-j 
stitutions  and  French  lycees  and  universities.  This  task] 
had  just  been  transferred  to  it  by  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges. 

The  third  number  of  the  Record  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the' 
addresses  given  at  the  Conference  on  the  Participation  of 
the  Federal  Government  held  by  the  Council  during  its 
annual  meeting  in  May.  Dr.  John  H.  MacCracken  gives  a 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  Council's  Committee  on  J 
Federal  Legislation.  He  points  out  that,  while  the  Council 
early  endorsed  a  Department  of  Education  and  drafted  a 
bill  providing  for  the  creation  of  such  a  department,  it  has 
at  no  time  approved  the  subsidy  features  embodied  in  the 
Smith-Towner  Bill.  During  the  height  of  the  war  emer- 
gency it  was  ready  to  stand  aside  and  allow  the  advocates 
of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  to  have  the  floor,  but  it  feels  that 
it  should  now  proceed  with  its  study  of  the  question.  This 
is  followed  by  a  presentation  of  the  case  for  the  Smith- 
Towner  Bill  by  Dr.  George  D.  Stray er,  and  a  critique  of 
some  of  its  features  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd.  The  fourth 
article  is  a  presentation  by  Dr.  Wilham  F.  Willoughby  of  the 
advantages  of  combining  the  investigational  and  informa- 
tional offices  of  the  government  in  a  single  Department  of 
Education  and  Science.  The  last  contribution  by  Dr.  C.  R. 
Mann  maintains,  as  do  both  he  and  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  Director 
of  the  Council,  in  the  present  number  of  the  Educational, 
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Review,  that  the  influence  of  the  federal  office  should  come 
thru  investigation  and  the  propagation  of  ideas,  rather 
than  the  control  of  funds. 

In  October  the  Record  issued  its  final  number  for  the  year. 
It  is  devoted  chiefly  to  an  account  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Council.  At  this  meeting,  besides  the  conference  men- 
tioned above,  the  reports  of  the  officers  and  committees 
were  read,  and  vigorous  discussions,  especially  on  Federal 
Legislation,  were  aroused  thruout.  The  Committee  on 
Federal  Legislation  was  instructed  "to  consider  the  results 
of  the  referendum  conducted  by  the  Council  on  the  principles 
involved  in  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  and  other  pending  mea- 
sures, to  make  such  further  study  and  take  such  subsequent 
action  on  behalf  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  country 
as  circumstances  would  warrant,  *  *  *  [and]  to  appear  on 
behalf  of  the  Council  at  any  hearings  that  may  be  held 
on  the  Husted  and  the  Moore  Resolutions  and  to  urge  the 
passage  of  these  measures. ' '  In  his  report  the  Director  sum- 
marized the  work  of  the  Council  as  follows : 

"It  must  concentrate  its  attention  on  a  few  large  enter- 
prises. It  must  see  thru  to  a  finish  the  task  it  has  under- 
taken in  connection  with  federal  legislation.  It  must  play 
its  part  in  the  large  cooperative  undertakings  between  the 
industries  and  the  colleges.  It  must  administer  the  French 
scholarship  exchanges  with  neatness  and  despatch  and  mea- 
surably to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  It  ought,  I  beHeve,  to 
spare  no  effort  that  will  enable  it  to  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  arts  college  situation.  With  the 
money  on  which  we  can  surely  count,  this  is,  perhaps,  as 
large  a  program  as  can  safely  be  undertaken.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  last  five  months,  however,  has  indicated  that 
more  and  more  matters  will  arise  which  are  of  common 
interest  to  all  American  education,  or  at  least  to  American 
higher  education.  More  and  more  these  will  gravitate  to 
the  Council  for  settlement  insofar  as  they  are  not  matters 
that  lie  within  the  sphere  of  government  bureaus." 

It  can  easily  be  seen  from  these  issues  of  the  Record  that 
the  Council  has  a  definite  place  in  American  education  and  is 
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filling  it  well.     Its  organ,  too,  furnishes  us  with  the  sort  of 
information  that  is  of  most  value,  and  is  destined  to  rani 
high  in  American  educational  journalism.     In  a  subsequent! 
number  of  the  Educational  Review  we  shall  hope   to-j 
give  a  similar  account  of  the  activities  of  the  other  two  inter-] 
national  organizations  of  education. 


Last  month  from  the  thirteenth  thru  the| 
The  semi-centen-  ' 

niai  of  Ohio  State    sixteenth  was  held  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  j 
University  ^^^  ^j^.^  ^^^^^  University.     To  any  on* 

riding  for  the  first  time  about  the  spacious  and  beautified^ 
grounds  of  this  institution  and  beholding  its  numerous,.j 
commodious,    and    well-equipt    buildings,   it  would   seei 
almost  incredible  that  the  Ohio  State  University  has  beei 
in  existence  but  half  a  century.     Visitors  to  the  University 
are  uniformly  surprised  at  its  magnitude  and  rapid  develop- 
ment, for  it  has  never  been  given  to  boasting  or  advertis- 
ing.    Yet  it  possesses  a  beautiful  campus  of  about  ninej 
hundred  acres,  some  fifty  buildings,  eight  thousand  students^] 
and  a  faculty  that  includes  numerous  distinguished  spe- 
cialists. 

When  the  University  was  started,  it  was  well  in  the] 
outskirts  of  the  city  of  Columbus,  and  the  first  foundations 
were  almost  hidden  in  the  midst  of  fields  of  waving  corn. 
The  embryo  university  was  for  several  years  connected 
with  the  city  proper  by  a  single  pike,  kept  up  by  a  toll^ 
and,  because  of  the  financial  drain  and  the  condition  of 
the  highway,  most  of  the  faculty  and  students  were  forced 
to  reside  on  the  campus.  Apparatus  and  appliances  for 
fitting  out  the  laboratories  were  expensive  and  extremely 
hard  to  get,  but,  by  perseverance  and  much  red  tape,  equip- 
ment was  gradually  acquired.  For  several  years  the 
assurance  of  sufficient  support  for  the  new  institution  was 
in  doubt,  as  a  determined  effort  was  being  made  by  a 
group  in  the  legislature  to  distribute  the  educational  funds 
equally  among  the  existing  colleges  of  the  state.  But, 
after  a  stubborn  contest,  this  attempt  was  at  length  aban- 
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doned,  and  the  Ohio  State  University  came  into  its  own  as 
an  institution  of  learning. 

The  University  has  in  the  past  been  directed  by  three 
great  presidents — the  scholarly  Orton,  the  beloved  W.  H. 
Scott,  and  the  progressive  Canfield.  The  epoch  of  develop- 
ment began  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  with  the  last  named 
executive,  but,  thanks  to  his  aggressive  policies,  he  was 
permitted  to  direct  the  destinies  of  the  institution  for  but 
a  single  generation  of  students.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  head,  William  Oxley  Thompson,  who  has  thus  been 
at  the  helm  for  nearly  one-half  the  period  of  the  university's 
existence,  and  has  safely  piloted  it  thru  troubled  waters  and 
away  from  shoals  and  whirlpools.  He  has  shown  himself 
a  model  of  diplomacy,  kindliness,  and  energy.  The  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  was  fully  attested  last  year,  when  he 
begged  to  resign,  by  the  avalanche  of  protests  from  alumni, 
students,  faculty,  and  citizens.  Altho  now  sixty-five,  he 
is  as  hale  and  hearty  as  a  man  of  fifty,  and  has  consented 
to  stay  for  another  five  years. 

The  first  day  of  the  semi-centennial  celebration  was 
known  as  "Jubilee  Day."  The  chief  feature  of  the  morning 
was  an  academic  procession  to  the  gymnasium,  where  Presi- 
dent Thompson  gave  an  historical  address,  and  Commissioner 
John  H.  Finley  spoke  on  the  "Functions  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity." In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Robert  Speer  of  New  York 
spoke  on  "Some  Ideals  of  the  New  Citizenship,"  and  Mr. 
C.  F.  Kettering,  a  prominent  alumnus  and  trustee,  gave  an 
address  on  ''The  University  and  Research."  In  the  late 
afternoon  a  reception  was  given  to  guests,  alumni,  and 
friends.  Then  followed  "Ohio  Day,"  at  which  problems 
pecuHar  to  higher  education  were  discust  by  prominent 
speakers  from  Ohio  and  several  other  states.  In  the  evening 
came  the  "Golden  Jubilee  Ball"  at  Memorial  Hall,  in  the 
heart  of  Columbus.  Friday  was  "Alumni  Day."  This  was 
celebrated  in  the  morning  with  speeches  from  prominent 
alumni,  ex-President  Scott,  and  the  distinguished  physicist, 
Dr.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  who  was  a  member  of  the  first  faculty. 
In  the  afternoon  came  a  costume  pageant,  with  stunts,  and 
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a  "sing"  led  by  the  glee  clubs,  while  the  evening  was  en- 
livened with  class  and  fraternity  reunions  and  dinners, 
and  with  a  barbecue  and  carnival.  "Recognition  Day" 
closed  the  celebration.  The  exercises  of  this  day  grew  out 
of  a  statute  authorizing  the  University  to  take  over  and 
merge  into  a  College  of  medicine  four  distinct  medical 
schools  that  had  previously  had  an  independent  existence, 
and  to  recognize  the  graduates  of  these  institutions  as 
alumni  of  the  University.  On  this  day  also  there  was  dedi- 
cated the  Orton  Geological  Library,  a  memorial  to  the  first 
president  of  the  University  from  his  son.  Colonel  Edward 
Orton,  Jr.  In  the  course  of  the  four  days  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand alumni  and  former  students  revisited  the  campus. 
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WITH  FIFTY   PICTURES   OF  NEW  PRESIDENTS  AND 

PRESIDENTIAL   POSSIBILITIES   TOGETHER  WITH  AN 

INTERESTING   COMPOSITE  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  NEW 

TYPE  OF  MODERN  COLLEGE  EXECUTIVE 

TO  adapt  the  v^rords  of  a  once  popular  ditty  to  current  academic 
affairs,  it  would  seem  that  "the  lot  of  a  college  president  is 
not  a  happy  one."  There  occasionally  appear  to  be  marked 
evidences  of  this.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the 
presidential  brotherhood  is  found  to  be  a  migratory  one,  and  there 
are  frequent  breaks  in  the  apostolic  succession.  One  finds  among 
the  newer  institutions  not  a  few  where  the  usual  tenure  of  past 
executives  has  been  for  but  two  or  three  years,  and  even  among 
the  oldest  and  most  staid  there  now  and  then  appears  an  epoch 
of  kaleidoscopic  changes.  A  fair  average  for  the  best  known 
institutions  would  probably  not  be  much  beyond  a  decade.  And 
the  college  administrations  that  have  stretched  over  a  full  gener- 
ation, like  those  of  Eliphalet  Nott,  Mark  Hopkins,  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  and  James  B.  Angell,  could  probably  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand. 

This  rapid  change  in  personnel  and  policy  is  not  surprising,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  the  office  of  university  or  college  president 
is  one  of  the  most  exacting  in  the  world.  The  incumbent  is 
expected  to  excel  in  so  many  different  and  unrelated  fields  of 
action  that  he  is  almost  certain  to  fall  short  in  some  and  to  become 
a  target  of  criticism.  If  he  is  broad  and  cultured,  he  may  yet 
lack  in  sympathy  and  tact,  and,  possessing  all  these  ciualifications, 
he  may  fail  as  a  public  speaker,  a  "mixer,"  or  a  good  money 
raiser,  or  worst  of  all,  he  may  be  found  wanting  in  force  or  courage. 
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President  Lotus  D.  Coftman, 
University  of  Minnesota. 


President  Marion  L.  Burton, 
University  of  Michigan. 


President  W.  W.  At\voo( 
Clark  University  and  Clark  C 


Provost  Josiah  H.  Penniman, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


President  Frederick  C.  Hicks, 
University  of  Cincinnati. 


Group  A 


An  educator  who  recently  made  a  careful  investigation  has  de- 
clared that  three-fourths  of  the  faculties  in  this  country  feel  that 
their  institution  would  profit  by  a  change  of  administration,  and 
a  charge  of  vacillation,  opportunism,  narrow-mindedness,  or 
downright  lying  against  college  presidents  in  general  is  only  too 
common.  The  few  men  who  by  common  consent  are  best  fitted 
by  natural  endowments,  by  training,  and  by  experience  for  these 
high  educational  posts  are  frequently  unwilling  to  accept  them, 
even  when  extraordinarily  large  salaries  are  offered  them,  or  if  they 
accept,  often  retire  early  thru  weariness,   disgust  at  the  condi- 
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resident  Walter  Dill  Scott, 
Northwestern  University. 


President  A.  H.  Upham, 
University  of  Idaho. 


President  Guy  W.  Bailey, 
University  of  Vermont. 


President  J.  H.  A.  Morgan, 
University  of  Tennessee. 


President  H.  W.  Chase, 
University  of  North  Carolina. 


Group  A  {Continued) 

tions,  or  belief  that  "the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle."  They 
feel  that  they  can  easily  find  more  congenial  and  influential  work, 
and  have  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by  accepting  or  remaining 
in  the  average  college  presidency. 

Owing  to  the  strain  of  the  war  responsibilities  and  the  necessity 
of  doubling  the  academic  income  thru  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living,  the  ravages  in  presidential  circles  during  the  past  year  have 
been  far  greater  than  usual.  It  has  been  more  than  a  score  of 
years  since  the  ranks  of  the  colleges  have  had  anything  like  tlie 
recent  inroads  made  upon  them,  and  even  at  that  time  the  results 
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were  not  nearly  half  as  ruthless.  In  1898  there  existed  some  four 
teen  or  fifteen  vacancies  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  repute 
while  this  year  there  are  no  less  than  forty  or  fifty.  When  one 
recalls  that  this  represents  at  least  one-fifth  or  even  a  quarter  of 
the  total  number  of  such  higher  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
the  serious  nature  of  the  situation  can  be  realized.  And  the  end 
is  not  yet.  Everywhere  one  runs  upon  boards  of  trustees  seeking 
the  ideal  executive,  and  from  all  appearances  many  more  examples 
of  the  modem  Diogenes  will  ere  long  be  found. 

The  heaviest  bolt  fell  about  mid-year.  Within  a  week  or  two 
of  each  other  the  administrative  heads  of  Pennsylvania,  Cornell, 
and  Yale  all  declared  their  intention  to  resign.  In  the  case  of 
Yale,  Dr.  Hadley  reminded  the  academic  world  that  next  spring 
he  would  become  sixty-five,  the  age  he  had  set  for  his  retirement 
when  he  accepted  the  presidency.  Provost  Smith  and  President 
Schurman  have  already  reached  the  retiring  age,  according  to 
the  Carnegie  minimum,  and  are  withdrawing  to  enjoy  a  well- 
earned  rest.  In  Dr.  Smith's  case  particularly  the  situation  had 
been  most  difficult,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  bear  the  burden  no 
longer.  His  retirement  has  brought  universal  regret,  but  in  his 
place  the  Vice  Provost,  Dr.  Josiah  H.  Penniman,  long  in  the 
confidence  of  his  predecessor,  has  become  Acting  Provost,  and 
will  probably  be  chosen  permanently,  if  he  wishes  it.  Dr. 
Albert  W.  Smith,  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  has 
become  Acting  President  of  Cornell  University,  but,  being  within 
a  year  of  the  retiring  age,  he  will  undoubtedly  decline  to  accept 
the  office  permanently.  At  the  present  time,  however,  while 
many  possibilities  are  mentioned,  the  selection  of  a  permanent 
successor  to  President  Schurman  does  not  seem  to  be  close  at 
hand.  As  the  resignation  of  President  Hadley  does  not  become 
effective  until  next  spring,  he  is  still  actively  engaged  in  adminis- 
tration, but  rumors  concerning  his  successor  are  rife.  With  the 
conservatism  of  our  eastern  institutions,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
of  these  universities  will  search  for  an  executive  outside  its  own 
membership. 

The  University  of  Michigan  was  for  some  time  without  a  presi- 
dent, and,  in  her  desperate  straits,  undertook  to  "rob  Peter  to 
pay  Paul."  By  offering  twice  the  salary  now  received  by  many 
of  the  leading  university  heads,  she  has  lured  from  Minnesota 
the  president  possest  by  that  institution  for  only  three  -years. 
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Dr.  Marion  L.  Burton.  This  gentleman,  previous  to  his  Minne- 
sota career,  was  president  of  Smith  College  for  a  period,  and 
recently  was  wittily  introduced  as  "ex-President,  President,  and 
President-elect  Burton."  He  has,  however,  helped  to  make  it 
obvious  that  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  real  executives  in  the 
country,  and  that  ability  in  the  administration  of  universities  is 
a  specialty  of  at  least  as  much  importance  as  that  of  business 
undertakings.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  would  be  considered 
a  modest  stipend  in  industry  or  commerce  for  a  man  of  one-half 
the  administrative  genius  of  Dr.  Burton,  tho  the  magnitude 
of  the  sum  seems  to  have  stunned  the  academic  world.  All 
educators  are  in  debt  to  him  for  having  created  a  new  standard 
of  university  compensation.  President  Burton  has  been  succeeded 
in  Minnesota  by  Dean  Coffman  of  the  College  of  Education, 
who  was  very  seriously  considered  for  the  position  at  the  time 
of  Dr.  Vincent's  resignation.  No  wiser  selection  could  have  been 
made,  had  the  country  been  searched  from  end  to  end. 

The  state  universities  of  California,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Idaho, 
North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  have  also  just  succeeded  in  filling 
their  presidencies  after  considerable  search.  Kansas  has  captured 
the  president  of  its  younger  sister,  Idaho,  who,  in  turn,  chose  an 
executive  from  the  staff  of  Miami  University,  but  the  others  selected 
members  of  their  own  faculty.  In  most  of  the  cases  a  prominent 
dean  was  promoted,  but  at  Illinois  Dean  Kinley  has  also  been  Vice 
President  of  the  University  for  some  time,  and  often  served  as 
Acting  President  during  the  absence  or  illness  of  Dr.  James. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  a  de  facto  president,  and  has  a  wide 
reputation  as  an  administrator.  The  Ohio  State  University  at 
Columbus  and  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens  were  likewise  ob- 
liged this  year  to  face  the  resignation  of  a  successful  executive  of 
long  standing,  but  were  eventually  able  to  get  their  respective 
incumbents  to  reconsider  and  remain  a  while  longer,  altho  the 
one  is  now  sixty-five  and  the  other  seventy-three.  President 
Thompson  of  Ohio  State  has  been  very  prominent  in  the  National 
administration  ever  since  the  War  began,  and  would  have  been 
likely  to  transfer  to  this  service  altogether,  had  he  not  been  forced 
to  yield  to  the  universal  pleas  of  students,  faculty,  trustees,  and 
citizens.  Similarly,  the  present  head  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Dr.  Birge,  has  been  obliged  to  retain  his  position  solely 
thru  the  dearth  of  suitable  material  discovered  by  the  trustees. 


#' 


President  John  A.  Cousens, 
Tufts  College. 


President  Arthur  E.  Morgan, 
Antioch  College. 


President  Paul  F.  Voelker, 
Olivet  College. 


President  Fred  W.  Hixson, 
Allegheny  College. 


President  R.  Iv.  TuUoss, 
Wittenberg  College. 


President  Walter  Hullihen, 
Delaware  College. 

Group  B 
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President  Herbert  M.  Moort 
Lake_Forest  University. 


I  coresident  David  P    Barrows 
University  of  California. 


President  David  Kinley, 
University  of  Illinois. 


Chancellor  E.  H.  Lindley, 
University  of  Kansas. 


esident  William  J.  Hutchins, 
Berea  College. 


President  R.  B.  Ogilby, 
Trinity  College. 


President  Clifton  D.  Gray, 
Bates  College. 


President  Louis  E.  Ilolden, 
James  Milliken   University. 

Group   C 
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He  would  prefer  to  retire,  but  the  persuasion  of  his  friends  has 
been  too  strong  to  permit  it. 

A  large  number  of  presidencies  in  other  institutions  of  standing 
are  generally  known  to  be  vacant  or  to  have  been  very  lately 
filled.  While  without  doubt  many  vacancies  are  unknown  to 
the  EducationaIv  Review,  at  least  the  following  well-known^ 
institutions  have  during  the  past  year  been  obliged  to  consider 
the  problem  of  their  leadership,  and  have  made  the  solution 
indicated : 


NAME  OF  INSTITUTION. 

ai.legheny  c0i.i.ege 

Antioch  College 

Bates  College 

Berea  College  (Kentucky) 

California,  University  of 

Cincinnati,  University  of 

Clark    University    (and    Clark 

College) 
CoE  College 
Cornell  University 
Delaware  College 
Hillsdale  College 

Idaho,  University  of 
Illinois,  University  of 
John  Milliken  University 
Kansas,  University  of 
Lake  Forest  University 
Lehigh  University 

Michigan,  University  of 
Minnesota,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  University  of 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col- 
lege 

Northwestern  University 
Ohio  State  University 


PRESENT  ADMINISTRATIVE 

HEAD. 
Fred  W.  Hixson,  D.D. 
Arthur  E.  Morgan,  CE. 
Clifton  D.  Gray,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 
William  J.  Hutrhins.  D.D. 
David  P.  Barrows,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
Frederick  C.  Hicks,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Wallace  W.  Atwood,  Ph.D. 

Harry  M.  Gage,  LL.D. 

Albert  W.  Smith,  M.M.E.,  Acting 

Walter  Hullihen,  Ph.D. 

Joseph    W.    Mauck,    LL.D.,    Acting 

(until  successor  appointed) 
Alfred  H.  Upham,  Ph.D. 
David  Kinley,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
Louis  E.  Holden,  D.D.,  LL-D. 
Ernest  H.  Lindley,  Ph.D. 
Herbert  Macomb  Moore,  Ph.D. 
Henry    S.     Drinker,     LL.D.,     Acting 

(until  successor  appointed). 
Marion  L.  Burton,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
Lotus  D.  Coffman,  Ph.D. 
Harry  W.  Chase,  Ph.D. 

Edwin  F.  Ladd,  LL.D.,  Acting  (until 

successor  appointed) 
Walter  Dill  Scott,  Ph.D. 
William     Oxley     Thompson,      D.D., 

LL.D.  (withdrew  resignation  under 

pressure) 


II 


1  Numerous  struggling  denominational  institutions,  such  as  Geneva 
College  (Pennsylvania).  Huron  College  (South  Dakota),  Bellevue  College 
(Nebraska),  and  Henry  Kendall  College  (Oklahoma)  have  also  had  to  find  new 
heads.     The  University  of  the  Philippines  is  likewise  seeking  a  new  president. 
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Ohio  University,  Athens  Alston  Ellis,  LL.D.,  Acting  (until  June) 

Olivet  College  Paul  F.  Voelker,  Ph.D. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  H.  Walton  Mitchell,  LL.D.,  Acting 

Pennsylvania,  University  of  Josiah    H.    Penniman,    Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Acting 

I      Reed  College  Temporarily  administered  by  a  com- 


mittee,   with    Dr.   A.    A.    Knowlton, 
as  chairman 
Roanoke  College  Charles  J.  Smith.  D.D. 


SwARTHMORE  COLLEGE  Joseph  Swain,  LLD.i 

Technology,    Massachusetts   In- 
stitute OF  Elihu  Thomson,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Acting 


Tennessee,  University  of  John  H.  A.  Morgan,  LL.D. 

Trinity  College  (Connecticut)  Remsen  B.  Ogilby,  D.D. 

Tufts  College  John  A.  Cousens,  LL.D. 

Vermont,  University  of  Guy  W.  Bailey,  LL.D. 

Wisconsin,  University  of  Edward     A.     Birge,     Ph.D.,     LL.D. 

(withdrew  resignation  under  pres- 
sure) 

Wittenberg  College  Rees  E.  Tulloss,  Ph.D. 

Yale  University  Arthur    T.    Hadley,    LL.D.    (remains 

active  until  June) 

While  it  can  be  seen  that  most  of  the  institutions  have  been  able 
to  find  a  satisfactory  man  to  continue  their  administration,  it  has, 
as  we  anticipated  in  the  June  number  of  the  Educational 
Review,  not  been  an  easy  task,  and  the  Boards  of  several 
important  colleges  and  universities  are  still  at  sea.  No  doubt, 
too,  some  both  of  those  who  have  and  of  those  who  have  not 
made  their  choice  are  doomed  to  disappointment  and  possibly 
another  change  in  the  near  future.  But  then  ideal  presidents  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  fortunate  is  the  college  that  manages 
to  secure  an  executive  reasonably  near  perfection.  To  judge 
from  the  past,  many  of  the  governing  bodies  must  sooner  or  later 
come  down  to  earth  and  find  their  prodigy  in  the  guise  of  a  neigh- 
boring college  chief  or  a  member  of  their  own  staff,  for  presidential 
unions,  like  marital,  are  largely  promoted  by  propinquity.  And 
possibly  in  some  cases  Maeterlinck's  "bluebird"  will  really  prove 
to  have  been  all  the  while  happily  singing  in  a  corner  of  the  home. 

It  is  certainly  encouraging  to  note  how  many  of  the  new  ])resi- 
dents  are  men  of  standing  in  the  academic  world.  All,  excej)t  li\e, 
have  had  a  careful  scholastic  training  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
have  come  from  a  successful  professorsliip,  deaiisliip,  or  aiiotlier 
presidency.     Of  the  five  non-academic  executives,  two  are  iiR-in- 

*  Resignation  announced  October  3')th,  to  take  illVct  next  Juiii.'. 
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bers  of  the  Board  serving  temporarily.  They  are  both  very 
prominent  in  other  spheres  of  usefulness,  and  expect  to  retire 
the  moment  an  educational  expert  can  be  secured.  One  of  the 
others  has  been  an  army  chaplain,  but  has  also  proved  successful 
as  a  teacher  in  a  leading  preparatory  school.  Two  of  the  new 
executives  are  business  men  of  large  achievements,  but  they  have 
in  each  case  been  greatly  interested  in  education  and  have  the 
sense  to  know  that  they  have  much  to  learn  in  the  new  line.  While 
they  will  be  somewhat  handicapped  at  the  start,  they  will  develop 
rapidly  and  can  meanwhile  trust  many  of  the  details  to  others 
more  expert.  Moreover,  they  have  in  both  cases  other  qualities 
that  will  be  of  great  value  to  collegiate  education,  and  are  far  from 
being  merely  successful  business  men.  On  the  whole,  however, 
while  the  choice  still  seems  to  be  mostly  limited  to  local  men,  and 
the  number  of  really  brilliant  executives  discovered  has  not  been 
large,  it  is  obvious  that  Boards  of  Trustees  of  our  American  colleges 
and  universities  are  now  taking  the  selection  of  a  suitable  educa- 
tional leader  and  executive  more  seriously,  and  are,  in  the  main, 
seeking  in  the  right  circles  for  advice  and  guidance. 

In  view  of  this  unprecedented  change  in  the  presidencies  of 
our  colleges  and  universities,  the  Kducationai,  Review  has 
broken  its  invariable  rule  of  nearly  a  generation,  and  has  resorted 
to  pictures.  Our  pen  is  unequal  to  the  present  wholesale  task 
and  it  has  seemed  well  to  present  some  objective  evidence  of  the 
emergency.  Together  with  the  pictures  of  the  men  already 
selected,  we  have  presented  those  of  some  others  who  are 
constantly  being  mentioned  as  likely  to  be  chosen  in  the  near 
future.  (See  Group  K).  This  latter  group  was  selected  after 
considerable  correspondence  with  educators  thruout  the  country, 
and  the  individuals  in  each  case  were  named  by  three  or  more  men 
of  standing  and  dispassionate  judgment.  About  a  dozen  others 
were  prominently  mentioned,  but  indicated  when  being  asked  for 
their  photographs,  that  a  position  of  such  hazards  and  scholastic 
barrenness  as  the  college  presidency  had  no  attractions  for  them. 
If  the  reader  fails  to  find  his  favorite  presidential  possibilities 
among  the  number  represented  in  this  group,  he  will  understand 
that  the  absence  is  probably  due  to  their  expressed  unwillingness 
to  assume  the  duties. 

The  Review  is,  moreover,  venturing  somewhat  beyond  the 
present,  and  has  entered  the  elusive  realm  of  prophecy.     Such 
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resident  W.  O.  Thompson,        President   Alston  Ellis, 
Ohio  State  University.  Ohio  University. 


President  E.  F.  Ladd,       President  Henry  S.  Drinker, 

North  Dakota  Lehigh  University. 

Agricultural  College. 


Acting  President 
Albert  W.  Smith, 
Cornell  University. 


President 
Edward  A.  Birge, 
University  of 
Wisconsin. 


Acting  President 

Elihu  Thomson, 

Mass.  Institute  of 

Technology. 


a 
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Chairman 

A.  A.  Knowlton, 

Reed  College. 


Acting  Pres.  H.  Walton  Mitchell,  Acting  Pres.  Josi-ph  W.  Maiuk. 

Pennsylvania  State  College.  Hillsdale  Colk-m-. 

Group  D 


Dr.  Philo  M.  Buck, 

Dean  of  the  College 

of  Liberal  Arts, 

University  of  Nebraska. 


Dr.  Frederick  P.  Keppel, 

Director  of  the  Red  Cross, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Ex- Dean  of  College, 

Columbia  University. 


Dr.  Edward  Capps, 

American  Legation, 

Athens,  Greece. 


Dr.  Kendric  Charles  Babd, 
Dean  of   College  and 
Prcfessor  of  History, 
University  of  Illinois. 


Dean  J.  E-  Woodbridge, 

Graduate  School, 
Columbia  University. 


Dr.  Frank  Thilly, 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal 

Arts,  Cornell  University. 

Group  E 


Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen, 
Director  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education. 


a  collection  of  material  tempts  one  to  speculate  as  to  the  type  of 
president  that  is  now  being  selected  and  is  likely  to  be  selected 
during  the  next  twenty  years, — before  perhaps  the  next  great 
exodus  occurs.  Probably  during  this  period  the  type,  as  estab- 
lished by  accident  as  well  as  good  judgment,  will  not  greatly  change. 
In  our  endeavor  to  portray  the  college  president  of  the  future, 
we  have  had  a  composite  photograph  made  of  a  majority  of  the  men 
recently  chosen  as  college  executives.  Omitting  those  who  are 
acting  temporarily  and  those  who  have  withdrawn  their  resigna- 
tions, there  are  just  twenty-six  of  these  gentlemen:  Presidents 
Hixson,  A.  E.  Morgan,  Gray,  Hutchins,  Barrows,  Hicks,  Atwood, 
Gage,  Hullihen,  Upham,  Kinley,  Holden,  Moore,  Burton,  Coffman, 
Chase,  Scott,  Voelker,  C.  J.  Smith,  J.  H.  A.  Morgan,  Ogilby, 
Cousens,  Bailey,  Tulloss,  and  Provost  Penniman  and  Chancellor 
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)r.  Frank  E   Spaulding, 
Head  of  Dept.  of 

Education, 
Yale  University. 


Hon.  Herbert  Hoover,  Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell, 

formerly  Director  of  the  Lincoln  School 
Food  Administrator,  of  Teachers  College, 

Belgium  and  United  States.  Columbia  University. 


Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg, 
Stanford  University. 


Dr.  Chas.  H.  Haskins, 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

Harvard  University. 


Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd, 

Director  of  the  School  of  Education, 

University  of  Chicago. 


Dr.  J.  R.  Angell, 
President  of  the 
Carnegie  Corpn. 

Group  E  {Continued) 
Lindley.  Of  these  new  executives,  Presidents  J.  H.  A.  Morgan, 
Atwood,  Cousens,  Hixson,  Kinley,  and  Barrows  had  to  be  omitted 
from  the  combination,  because  their  faces  in  the  photographs  were 
not  at  the  proper  angle;  and  Presidents  Upham  and  Scott  have 
been  appointed  too  recently  for  the  Review  to  get  their  photo- 
graphs in  time  to  use  them  in  the  composite.  As  the  use  of  the 
eighteen  pictures  remaining  has  been  determined  by  accident,  the 
composite  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  representative  of  the  group. 
Obviously,  from  the  likenesses  presented,  the  great  majority  of 
executives  today  are  smooth  shaven  and  have  a  firm  look  about 
the  jaw.  A  casual  inspection  of  the  pictures  will  also  convince 
one  that  popular  prejudice,  even  in  the  case  of  college  })rcsick'nts, 
runs  in  favor  of  hair,  except  on  the  face.  Most  of  the  new  execu- 
tives are  smooth-faced,  and  but  few  are  bald. 
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Possibly  we  might  also  from  the  material  presented  attempt 
to  estimate  the  age  of  the  typical  college  or  university  president 
of  the  future,  altho  there  is  a  range  of  twenty  years  between 
the  youngest  and  the  oldest  of  those  recently  elected.  Dr.  Chase 
was  thirty-seven  last  April,  and  Dr.  Tulloss  is  but  thirty-nine, 
while  Dr.  Hicks  is  approaching  fifty-eight  and  Dr.  Kinley  has 
past  fifty-nine.  But  if  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  permanent 
selections,  the  median  age  is  found  to  be  forty-six  years,  and  the 
average  age  is  but  little  beyond  this.  Should  the  possible  future 
incumbents  be  added,  the  median  remains  forty-six,  tho  the 
average  increases  to  forty-eight.  If  the  men  temporarily  acting 
and  not  the  futurities  are  taken  into  account,  the  median  age 
becomes  forty-eight  and  the  average  rises  to  fifty-two;  while  an 
estimate  based  upon  the  ages  of  all  fifty-one  men  brings  the 
median  up  to  fifty-one,  while  the  average  remains  fifty-two.  In 
each  of  the  four  calculations,  however,  by  far  the  most  frequent 
age  is  forty-six. 

When  we  come  to  consider  birthplace,  if  we  are  willing  to 
place  any  dependence  at  all  upon  such  inadequate  data,  it  seems 
that,  except  for  four  men  who  were  bom  in  Great  Britain  or 
Canada,  and  one  who  by  accident  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the 
Celestial  Empire — all  of  whom  were  educated  in  the  United 
States — our  new  presidents,  acting  presidents,  and  presidential 
possibilities  are  native-born  Americans,  altho  their  advanced 
training  was  derived  in  part  from  European  institutions.  We 
also  find  that  the  new  college  president,  like  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  is  more  likely  to  be  a  native  of  Ohio  than  of  any 
other  state.  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  New  York 
come  next  in  order.  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  also  seem  most 
often  to  furnish  him  with  his  education,  while  Indiana  stands 
second  and   Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  third. 

It  has  seemed  scarcely  feasible  to  arrive  at  any  reliable  estimate 
of  the  height,  weight,  and  complexion  of  the  gentlemen  considered. 
In  these  respects,  therefore,  we  can  have  recourse  only  to  pure 
speculation.  But  if  independence,  force,  and  courage  are  con- 
sidered requisite  by  Boards  of  Trustees,  they  will  be  likely  to 
select  men  that  are  tall,  solidly  built,  and  brunettes.  Of  course 
there  are  Napoleonic  leaders  of  less  than  average  height  and 
slender  men  with  enormous  vitality  and  endurance,  but,  as  a 
rule,  trustees  of  average  intelligence,  who,  after  all,  are  responsible 
for  our  presidents,  will  probably  continue  to  associate  strength 
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Thk  TypicaIv  Modkrn  ColIvEgic  Pkhsidunt 

"For  the  benefit  of  novelists  and  other  people  who  live  by  imagination,  he  may 
be  pictured  as  born  and  primarily  educated  in  Massacluisetls  or  a  middk- 
western  state,  a  man  in  the  late  forties  or  early  fifties,  six  fivt  in  lu-iglit, 
weighing  about  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  with  darkish  hair  propcrlv 
o-t-o^n'rifr    ^^     *u;*,.,; „i     it.„     j. 1 1     i : .; ,,i 


weighing ^._   _^ ^ ^ 

graying   or    thinning    at    the    temples 
characterful  in  appearance." 


and    as    enerKelie.    ;iKK'i'"'^ivf.    and 
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of  body  and  character  with  an  Herculean  frame.  Evidence  of 
this  can  be  found  in  viewing  the  Episcopal  House  of  Bishops,  a 
group  of  school  superintendents,  a  galaxy  of  college  executives, 
or  any  other  body  of  American  administrators.  Probably,  too, 
upon  the  whole,  the  big  man  can  stand  the  physical  and  mental 
strain  of  administration  better  than  the  little  one.  For  similar 
traditional  reasons,  to  the  popular  mind  a  brunette  is  more  likely 
to  possess  aggressiveness,  determination,  and  force  of  character 
than  a  blond.  Ever  since  Edward  Everett  correctly  prophesied 
that  a  successor  of  his,  Thomas  Hill,  could  not  succeed  in  the 
presidency  of  Harvard,  and  gave  as  his  reason  that  the  president- 
elect was  a  blond,  we  have  been  inclined  to  believe  in  dark  col- 
oration as  the  better  "protective"  for  the  survival  of  college  presi- 
dents. 

Of  course,  the  number  of  cases  we  have  been  able  to  consider, 
while  fairly  representative,  is  relatively  small.  Much  of  the 
data  is  accidental  and  the  interpretation  somewhat  guess-work. 
But  we  may  tentatively  say  for  the  benefit  of  novelists  and  other 
people  who  live  by  imagination,  that  the  typical  college  president 
of  the  next  epoch  may  be  pictured  as  bom  and  primarily  educated 
in  Massachusetts  or  a  middle  western  state,  tho  obtaining  some 
graduate  work  elsewhere,  a  man  in  the  late  forties  or  early  fifties, 
six  feet  in  height,  weighing  about  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and 
with  darkish  hair,  properly  graying  or  thinning  at  the  temples, 
and  as  energetic,  aggressive,  and  characterful  in  appearance. 
The  composite  picture  on  the  previous  page  will  afford  a  general  idea 
of  how  he  looks,  or  if  a  concrete  illustration  is  desired,  a  fair 
representation  may  be  found  in  the  likenesses  of  any  of  the  gentle- 
men in  the  first  group,  altho  Presidents  J.  H.  A.  Morgan  and 
Atwood  unfortunately  do  not  appear  in  the  composite.  In  respect 
to  age,  nativity,  education,  and  personal  appearance.  Presidents 
Atwood,  Burton,  and  Coffman  very  closely  approach  the  norm, 
and  may  be  held  to  represent,  as  it  were,  the  A  B  C  of  presidential 
traits.  But  the  originals  of  all  these  pictures  are,  in  a  measure, 
typical  of  the  well-trained,  experienced,  and  forceful  men  that  our 
colleges  and  universities  are  summoning  to  the  presidency. 
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The  author  is  indebted  to  Harris  &  Ewing  for  permission  to  reproduce  copyright  photo- 
graphs of  Vernon  Kellogg  and  J.  R.  Angell;  to  Underwood  &  Underwood  for  Herbert 
Hoover  and  Walter  Dill  Scott;  and  to  Clinedinst  for  Samuel  P.  Capen. 
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I 
UNIVERSITY  GOVERNMENT 

There  is  a  rough  parallelism  between  the  evolution  of 
the  modern  industrial  order  and  its  problems  and  the  evolu- 
tion  of  educational  organization  and  problems.  A  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  and  before  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion had  gotten  under  way,  the  ultimate  goal  of  social  de- 
velopment was  commonly  believed  to  be  attainable  thru 
manhood  suffrage  and  representative  political  institutions. 
But  the  cardinal  outstanding  social  fact,  from  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  present  moment,  is  the  development  of 
the  Great  Society  thru  the  rapid  growth  of  industrial 
organization.  Household  production  and  the  family  busi- 
ness concern  have  been  supplanted  by  the  large  scale  in- 
dustry and  business,  with  growing  magnitude  of  out- 
put, specialization  and  interdependence  of  function  and 
product,  and  elaborate  organization  increasingly  impersonal 
and  coUectivistic — such  are  some  of  the  characteristic 
marks  of  the  more  recent  social  era.  Without  tools  and 
without  capital,  other  than  his  sheer  physical  energy  and 
whatever  skill  he  may  have  acquired,  the  worker  has  dis- 
covered that  he  can  not  be,  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  an 
economic  freeman,  unless  he  has  something  to  say  in  re- 
gard to  the  physical  and  economic  conditions  under  which 
his  work  is  done.  Thus,  the  growth  of  unionism  and  col- 
lective bargaining,  the  shop  councils'  movement,  etc. — all 
these  are  steps  taken  by  the  worker  in  the  struggle  for  a 
fuller  measure  of  economic  self-determination.  The  day 
of    autocratic    industrialism    seems    to    be    waning.     The 
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worker  refuses  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  commodity  like  ma^ 
terials  and  machinery.  Farsighted  managers  and  direc- 
tors are  discovering  that,  if  they  attempt  to  run  industi 
solely  from  the  standpoint  of  stockholders'  dividends, 
even  the  dividends  may  be  thereby  decreased.  They  arc 
recognizing  that  the  continued  success  of  the  large  scale 
industry  implies  more  conscious  and  intelligent  participa- 
tion of  the  workers  in  the  industrial  process ;  in  other  words^ 
that  the  workers  must  be  treated  as  persons,  not  as  thing- 
like commodities  or  wooden-like  entities  manipulated  01 
mechanical  principles. 

The  term  "industrial  democracy"  is  now  widely  in  us 
for  this  new  movement,  and,  by  parallelism,  we  have  th< 
term    "educational   democracy."     Just   as   charity   covers 
a  multitude  of  sins,  so  the  term  democracy  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  equivocations.     It  is  a  current  shibboleth,  and  many 
of  those  on  whose  lips  it  is  most  often  heard  apparently 
have  given  but  little  consideration  to  its  meanings  and 
limitations.     If  the  term  "industrial  democracy"  be  taken 
to  mean  that  all  the  workers  should  have  an  equal  voice 
in  the  management  and  control  of  an  industry,  it  involves^ 
an  impracticable  program. 

If  educational  democracy  means  that  all  the  educational 
workers  should  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  determination 
and  execution  of  educational  policies,  it  is  equally  imprac- 
ticable. Higher  education  is  at  least  as  difficult  an  enter- 
prise as  the  conduct  of  a  large  scale  industry;  indeed  it  is 
much  more  difficult,  for  it  deals  directly  with  minds  and 
not  with  things.  While  I  shall  argue  in  this  article  foi 
more  faculty  participation  in  university  government,  iS 
do  so  upon  the  ground  that  the  faculty  is  the  most  expert^ 
body  concerned  with  the  university  administration.  If  it 
is  not  in  fact  the  most  expert  body  in  any  given  case,  then 
God  help  the  university.  Nor  do  I  mean  by  faculty  par- 
ticipation in  university  government  that  all  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  should  equally  participate.  It  were 
folly  to  ignore  the  differences  in  intelligence,  equipment, 
experience,    initiative    and    grasp    of    educational    issues, 
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that  are  to  be  found  in  every  body  of  university  teachers; 
just  as  it  would  be  folly  to  ignore  the  differences  in  intelli-^ 
gence  and  energy  of  different  industrial  workers.  By 
the  "faculty"  in  this  article  I  mean  a  carefully  selected 
body  of  competent  scholars  and  teachers  who,  judged  by 
the  test  of  efficient  teaching  and  productive  scholarship, 
have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  being  given  full  rank 
and  permanent  tenure.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
younger  men  in  inferior  rank  do  not  often  display  more 
mental  initiative  than  their  elders.  There  are  some  full 
professors  who  are  deficient  in  the  qualities  needful  in  a 
responsible  faculty,  but  the  younger  men  must  win  their 
spurs  in  the  arena  before  they  can  be  endowed  with  full 
responsibility.  In  so  far  as  a  given  institution's  body  of 
full  professors  does  not  measure  up  to  a  high  standard  of 
excellence  in  productive  scholarship  and  teaching  efficiency, 
the  argument  of  this  article  is  not  relevant  to  the  institu- 
tion. 

Assuming  then  the  competent  faculty  in  the  sense  above 
defined,  our  problem  is — what  place  should  the  faculty 
have  in  the  government  of  the  university?  It  is  presup- 
posed in  what  follows  that  the  faculty  is  a  body  of  genuine 
educational  experts. 

Why  has  there  been  so  much  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  prevalent  existing  type  of  university  government? 
The  Governing  Board,  or  Board  of  Trustees  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Board),  has,  in  the  prevailing  type  of 
university  organization,  absolute  control,  in  most  cases, 
over  both  the  material  property  and  the  personnel  of  the 
university.  The  Board  is  a  body  of  prudential  officers  who 
serve  as  custodians  ior  the  university's  public  clientele. 
This  clientele  may  consist  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  state, 
of  the  members  of  a  religious  denomination,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  private  non-sectarian  foundation,  of  an  indeter- 
minate fraction  of  the  general  public.  The  Board  seldom 
includes  in  its  membership  persons  with  an  expert  know- 
ledge of  the  problems  of  higher  education  and  of  research. 
It  usually  consists  of  high-minded,  public-spirited  persons, 
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of  high  general  intelHgence,  who  are  deeply  interested 
the  cause  of  higher  education,  and  who  give  of  their  time 
and  thought  freely  for  the  maintenance  and  advancement 
of  that  cause.  I  have  never  known  a  trustee  who  did  not 
act  in  what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  cause. 
Trustees  are  usually  persons  who,  by  reason  of  their  busi- 
ness and  professional  training,  are  competent  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  material  concerns  of  the  university.  Many 
of  them,  too,  in  a  general  way,  have  a  good  understanding 
of  the  interests  of  the  public  in  higher  education  and  re- 
search. Conscious  of  their  lack  of  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  details  of  educational  policies  and  with  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  educators,  they  have  in  normal  cases  actually 
delegated  to  the  faculty,  under  the  guidance  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  control  of  educational  policies.  The  president  is 
to  them  the  official  representative  of  the  faculty;  to  the 
faculty  he  is  the  representative  of  the  trustees  also.  Thus 
the  president  is  the  one  regular  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  faculty  and  trustees.  He  nominates 
to  the  Board  candidates  for  vacant  positions  on  the  teach- 
ing staff ;  he  makes  to  the  Board  recommendations  for  promo- 
tions, increases  in  salary,  new  equipment,  buildings,  etc. 
Most  of  the  functions  exercised  by  the  president  are  really 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Board;  thus  the  powers  which  the 
president  actually  exercises  are  to  a  large  extent  not  powers 
with  which  he  is  endowed  by  constitution  or  statute. 

I  have  been  sketching  the  historic  type  of  college  organ- 
ization in  America.  It  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
European  type.  Modem  European  Universities  are  the^ 
lineal  descendants  of  the  mediaeval  guilds,  of  masters  and 
scholars.  In  them  the  faculty  has  a  formally  recognized 
part  in  the  choice  of  its  own  membership  and  in  the^^de- 
termination  of  almost  all  matters  of  educational  policy. 
It  is  a  striking  anomaly  that  the  United  States,  the  first 
home  of  truly  representative  government,  should  have, 
as  a  rule,  so  autocratic  a  type  of  university  government, 
whereas  Europe,  until  recently  the  home  of  autocratic 
and  bureaucratic  political  governments,  .has  for  centuries 
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had  full  faculty  representation  in  university  government. 
The  explanation  of  this  anomaly  is,  I  think,  as  follows: 

Before  the  foundation  of  Cornell  and  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Universities  there  were,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
i.  no  universities  in  America.  The  pre-Civil  War  college 
was  a  higher  academy,  with  a  limited  and  homogeneous  type 
of  curriculum,  founded  and  maintained  to  prepare  men  for 
the  ministry  and  to  give  to  other  students  a  finishing  off 
in  the  things  that  every  gentleman  should  know.  The 
old  type  of  college  was  supported  by  reHgious  denomina- 
tions, and  by  members  of  the  well-to-do  and  aristocratic 
classes  having  liberal  interests.  It  was  characterized  by 
the  homogeneity  of  its  educational  activities  and  the  rather 
intimate  personal  relationships  of  its  various  parts.  The 
old  college  was  analogous  to  the  household  type  of  produc- 
tive industry.  There  might  be  from  five  to  twenty-five 
teachers,  instructing  a  hundred  or  so  students  in  a  cut-and- 
dried  curriculum.  Every  professor  knew  personally  all 
the  members  of  the  graduating  class.  Dming  his  lifetime 
as  a  teacher  thirty  to  forty  classes  passed  thru  his  hands; 
thus  he  was  personally  known  to  more  than  a  generation 
of  alumni.  The  trustees  were  personally  acquainted  with 
all  the  senior  members  of  the  faculty  at  least.  The  presi- 
dent was  chosen  either  from  the  faculty  or  from  the  ranks 
of  the  active  ministry.  Thus  the  relationships  between 
the  Board,  the  faculty,  the  students  and  the  alumni  were 
pre-eminently  personal  relationships.  The  university  of 
to-day  is  like  a  large  scale  industry  in  size,  diversity  and 
complexity  of  educational  activities;  and  thus,  by  conse- 
■  quence,  has  become  more  impersonal  and  collectivistic  in 
organization  in  proportion  as  the  magnitude  of  the  material 
concerns  of  the  university  have  increased  rapidly  by  its 
growth  in  numbers  and  in  the  complexity  of  its  educational 
interests.  Thus  the  Board,  having  most  direct  concern 
with  the  sinews  of  war,  has  taken  on  more  and  more  the 
complexion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  an  industrial  cor- 
poration. The  president  has,  by  the  unconscious  logic  of 
university  evolution,  fallen  more  and  more  into  a  position 
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analogous  to  that  of  the  managing  director  of  the  great 
industry.  •  However,  there  is  one  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  administrative  organization  of  an  American 
University  and  of  a  large  scale  industry — in  the  latter  the 
Board  of  Directors  usually  consists  of  men  who  have  made 
their  way  up  thru  the  industrial  processes,  and  thus 
have  an  expert  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  technique 
and  problems  of  the  industry;  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  university  does  not  consist, 
for  the  most  part,  of  persons  who  have  had  a  long  and  inti- 
mate contact  with  the  technique  and  problems  of  higher 
education. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  traditional  type  of  university 
government  is  now  inadequate  to  the  increasing  magni- 
tude and  complexity  of  higher  education  and  research. 
What  is  needed  is  a  reorganization  which  will  afford  a 
recognized  substitute  for  the  older  type  of  informal  personal 
relationship  between  the  Board  and  Faculty:  a  substitute 
that  will  provide  a  regular  vehicle  for  the  mutual  exchange 
of  ideas  on  educational  policy  between  Board  and  Faculty, 
without  either  taking  from  the  ultimate  responsibility  of 
the  Board  to  the  public  as  being  the  custodians  of  its  in- 
terests, or  running  into  a  type  of  faculty  control  which  would 
arrest  progress  by  checking  the  operation  of  that  principle 
of  selection  and  distinction  in  the  absence  of  which  a  uni- 
versity faculty  would  become  a  collection  of  mediocrities. 
All  reasonable  persons  will  admit,  I  think,  that  a  professor 
who  is  not  fit  to  exercise  judgment  on  matters  of  university 
policy,  who  is  indifferent  to  the  fundamental  problems  and 
principles  of  higher  education,  who  shows  no  interest  in 
the  never-ending  debate  concerning  educational  values, 
however  learned  a  specialist  he  may  be,  has  no  place  in  the 
faculty  considered  as  a  legislative  body.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  are  such  professors;  and  it  must  also  be 
admitted  that  there  are  some  professors  who  are  lacking 
in  mental  virility,  initiative  and  breadth  of  outlook.  It  is 
often  contended  that  a  man  may  be  a  first-rate  research 
man  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  an  execrable  teacher,  as  well 
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as  be  quite  unfit  to  exercise  judgment  on  matters  of  funda- 
mental educational  policy.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
never  met  professors  who  combine  these  three  attributes. 
Precisely  the  most  dynamic  and  productive  scholars  and 

II  teachers  I  have  known  have  been  men  who  gave  thought  to 
fundamental  educational  problems.  (I  fear  it  is  true,  to 
some  extent,  that  our  universities  in  their  haste,  in  recent 
years,  to  become  centers  of  productive  research,  have, 
with  inadequate  means  and  poor  judgment,  fostered  imita- 
tion research  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  good  peda- 
gogical drill  masters  to  turn  themselves  into  pedestrian 
researchers.)  The  only  thing  that  will  make  a  genuine 
university  faculty,  one  worthy  of  a  greater  participation 
in  the  control  of  educational  policy,  is  the  presence  thereon 
of  virile  and  creative  intellects.  Individualities  of  this 
type  will  not  be  attracted  into  the  profession  merely  by 
the  promise  of  fair  salaries,  tho  this  is  indispensable. 
They  will  be  drawn  in  and  will  stay  in,  only  if  they  can  be 
assured  that  they  will  have,  in  due  time,  an  effective  part 
in  the  determination  of  the  policies  that  are  basic  to  the 
successful  practise  of  their  own  calling. 

In  this  connection  I  venture  to  add  that  the  movement 
toward  standardization  of  educational  values,  while  it  has 
been  a  praiseworthy  effort  to  get  away  from  chaos,  is  fraught, 
so  far  as  universities  are  concerned,  with  a  great  danger. 
The  attempt  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  university 
in  terms  of  number  of  student  hours  per  instructor,  per- 
centage of  passes  and  failures,  percentage  of  utilization 
of  plant,  quantity  of  productive  work,  etc.,  is  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  mechanical  god  of  quantity  production. 
Our  entire  civiHzation  is  suffering  from  this  apostasy  to 
qualitative  standards  of  distinction.  The  only  standard 
that  will  make  a  true  university  is  that  which  functions 
when  its  atmosphere  is  permeated,  and  its  policy  deter- 
mined, by  the  outstanding  influence  of  dynamic  teachers 
and  creative  scholars;  in  short,  when  it  affords  room  and 
scope  for  the  dominating  influence  of  those  professors 
whose  lives  are  dedicated  to  the  search  for  the  greatest 
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and  exactest  things  in  the  realm  Of  mind  and  of  the  phys- 
ical and  institutional  environments  of  minds;  and  who, 
being  on  fire  with  the  love  of  reason,  succeed  in  enkindling 
students  to  the  ptusuit  of  the  greatest  and  exactest  things. 
A  university  is  either  a  company  of  creative  scholars  and 
teachers — ^who  conserve  and  recreate  spiritual  civiHzation 
by  quickening  the  new  generation  and  by  adding  to  the 
cultural  heritage  of  mankind — or  it  is  a  sounding  brass 
and  a  tinkling  cymbal.  We  stand  in  jeopardy  every  hour 
lest  our  universities  become  mechanized  degree-factories, 
department  stores  catering  to  the  tastes  of  the  average 
and  the  subaverage.  Democracy,  so-called,  in  univer- 
sity government  is  worthless  and  dangerous,  if  it  means 
that  educational  policies  are  to  be  controlled  by  those  who 
are  mediocre  in  talents  and  aims.  A  university  should  be 
an  aristocracy  open  to  all  the  talents.  It  should  be  demo- 
cratic in  government  and  purposes  only  in  the  sense  that 
it  should  aim  to  contribute  to  society  leaders  and  creators 
in  mind  and  character  who  can  guide  the  democracy  into 
recognition  of,  and  reverence  for,  the  most  excellent  things. 

Assuming  that  a  faculty,  in  the  sense  of  a  legislative  body 
of  teachers,  contains  a  fair  proportion  of  highly  competent 
persons,  let  us  consider  what  modifications  of  the  prevail- 
ing present  type  of  university  government  would  conduce  to 
the  more  effective  achievement  of  the  true  purposes  of  the 
university.  There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  three  main  direc- 
tions in  which  a  good  faculty  ought  to  participate  in  uni- 
versity government  and  administration.  These  are:  i. 
The  determination  of  educational  poHcies.  2.  The  ap- 
pointments and  promotion  of  members  of  the  faculty  and 
administrative  officers.     3.  Budget-making. 

I.  By  "educational  policies"  I  mean  such  matters  as 
the  determination  of  conditions  of  entrance  and  gradua- 
tion, the  estabHshment  of  new  lines  of  educational  and  re- 
search activity,  including  the  establishment  of  new  de- 
partments, schools  or  colleges,  and  the  curtailment  and 
modification  of  existing  activities.  It  would  be  unwise 
to  attempt  to  frame  in  advance  a  completely  inclusive  defini- 
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tion  or  specification  of  the  term  "educational  policy." 
There  should  be,  in  every  university,  a  regularly  recog- 
nized means  of  conference  between  trustees  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  faculty  to  determine  whether  a  given 
matter  is  a  matter  of  educational  poHcy,  and  to  arrive  at 
an  agreement  in  regard  to  the  action  to  be  taken  in  the 
premises.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  principle 
may  be  carried  out.  The  faculty  may  choose  a  committee 
on  university  policy,  to  confer  either  with  the  Board  as 
a  whole  or  with  a  similar  committee  of  the  Board;  or  the 
faculty  may  elect  representatives  to  membership  on  the 
Board.  The  chief  value  of  either  of  these  arrangements 
is  that  they  would  secure  a  free  interchange  of  view  be- 
tween the  Board  and  the  faculty  on  matters  of  educational 
policy.  The  committee  or  representatives  of  the  faculty 
would  of  course,  be  subject  to  instruction  from  the  entire 
legislative  faculty.  I  believe  also  that  it  would  be  a  de- 
sirable thing  if  members  of  the  Board  were  invited  and  en- 
couraged to  be  present  at  meetings  of  the  faculty  called  to 
discuss  questions  of  educational  policies.  The  president 
of  the  university  would,  of  course,  under  either  scheme  of 
faculty  representation,  retain  the  right  and  the  duty  to 
propose  and  discuss  policies  in  both  bodies. 

2.  The  faculty  should  have  a  voice  in  the  nomination 
of  persons  for  appointment  and  promotion  on  the  teaching 
staff  in  a  large  university  thru  appropriate  committees. 
The  personnel  of  these  committees  should  vary  according 
to  the  department  and  rank  in  which  the  appointment  or 
promotion  is  to  be  made.  In  all  cases  the  president  and 
the  dean  or  deans  most  concerned  should  participate  in 
the  nominations.  In  the  case  of  a  small  college  one  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty  might  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
The  faculty  should  also  participate,  thru  an  appropriate 
committee,  in  the  nomination  of  president  and  deans.  The 
same  principles  should  apply  in  regard  to  dismissals  from 
the  teaching  staff. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  faculty  to  budget-making  involves 
delicate  questions.     If  there  is  a  faculty  committee  on  the 
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budget,  it  will  be  criticized  for  unfair  action  by  persons  dis- 
satisfied with  the  salaries  allotted.  If  there  is  no  faculty 
committee  on  the  budget,  this  criticism  will  be  visited  on 
the  head  of  the  president.  In  the  face  of  this  dilemma,  I 
believe  it  would  be  wiser  for  the  president  and  Board  to 
give  the  faculty  a  share  in  the  responsibility.  The  final 
authority  should  remain  where  it  is  now — with  the  Board ; 
but  there  should  be  a  faculty  committee  on  the  budget 
consisting  of  the  president,  the  deans,  and  including,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  other  representatives  of  the  faculty. 
The  president,  of  course,  should  be  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. The  committee  should  discuss  thoroly  all  ques- 
tions as  to  the  division  of  the  budget  between  equip- 
ment and  personnel,  salary  scale,  etc.  If  the  Board  de- 
parts in  any  respect  from  the  recommendations  of  the  budget 
committee,  it  should  do  so  only  after  full  investigation  and 
should  report  its  reasons  to  the  committee.  The  president, 
however,  should  not  be  debarred  from  making  independent 
budgetary  recommendations;  for  exigencies  are  sure  to 
arise  in  a  large  university  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
action  by  a  budget  committee.  If  the  president  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  are  not  in  agreement  as 
to  matters  in  the  budget,  it  is,  of  course,  the  function  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  to  act  as  the  Court  of  Last  Resort. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  above  plan  on  the  office 
of  the  president?  The  president  would  remain,  as  now, 
the  chief  educational  leader  and  executive.  It  would  con- 
tinue to  be  his  duty  to  propose  matters  both  to  Board  and 
faculty,  and  to  be  concerned  in  all  nominations  to  teach- 
ing and  administrative  positions.  He  would  be  removed 
from  the  position  of  isolation  which,  in  many  cases,  he  now 
occupies.  He  would  no  longer  bear  alone  the  burden  of 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  he  now  continually  faces. 
He  would  not  be  subject  to  many  of  the  misunderstandings 
which  now  arise  from  the  fact  that  he  alone  appears  before 
the  Board.  If  he  were  no  longer  the  sole  representative 
of  the  faculty  it  could  not  be  said  that  he  misrepresented 
them ;  no  longer  charged  solely  with  representing  the  faculty 
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before  the  Board,  and  with  his  actions  no  longer  subject 
in  the  faculty  to  the  misinterpretation  that  the  Board  acted 
solely  on  his  recommendations,  he  would  be  in  a  stronger 
position  for  real  leadership.  He  would  be  freer  to  function 
as  the  university's  chief  educational  leader  and  adminis- 
trator, to  study  the  complex  problems  of  higher  education, 
to  weigh  the  relative  values  of  competing;  or  interlocking 
educational  interests;  able  to  retain  a  living  contact  with 
some  field  of  scholarship  in  which  he  was  interested  before 
assuming  administrative  office  and  to  become  a  better 
judge  of  the  personalities  and  scholarly  efficiency  of  the 
members  of  his  faculty. 

Three  chief  objections  to  more  faculty  participation  in 
university  government  occur:  i.  Increased  faculty  parr 
ticipation  would  require  members  of  the  faculty  to  give 
more  time  and  thought  to  matters  of  educational -policies, 
and  would  thus  divert  them  from  the  practise  of  their  chosen 
specialties.  I  regard  this  as  a  recommendation  rather 
than  an  objection.  A  private  scholar  may  ignore,  if  he 
will,  the  fundamental  problems  of  educational  theory  and 
practise.  I  hold  that  a  university  professor  has  no  business 
to  do  so,  nor  do  I  admit  that  the  frequent  consideration 
of  the  position  of  his  own  special  field  of  work  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  higher  education  and  research  is  detrimental  to 
progress  in  his  specialty.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  work 
of  a  live  scholar  is  vitalized  by  frequent  attempts  to  get  a 
synoptic  view,  to  try  to  see  his  own  work  in  its  place  in  the 
cultural  progress  of  society.  I  do  not  think  a  university 
faculty  is  the  proper  place  for  pigeon-hole  specialists  or 
"sand-blind  pedants."  The  fact  is  that  now,  in  all  good 
universities,  the  best  men  serve  on  committees  which  in- 
vestigate and  make  recommendations  on  matters  of  educa- 
tional policies.  A  good  president  will  not  attempt  to  carry 
out  a  policy  if  the  progressive  members  of  his  faculty  do 
not  go  along  with  him,  and  he  will  not  encourage  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  act  counter  to  the  wishes  of  the  faculty. 
The  chief  trouble  now  is  that  important  actions  are  liable 
to  take  place  more  or  less  haphazard,  in  the  absence  of  a 
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formally  recognized  means  for  determining  and  expressing 
to  the  Board  the  views  of  the  faculty. 

2.  It  may  be  said  that  to  give  the  faculty  more  participj 
tion  in  nominations  for  appointment  and  promotion  oi 
teachers  and  administrators,  and,  more  especially,  to  give 
them  a  voice  in  budget-making,  would  lead  to  too  much 
faculty  politics,  to  wire  pulling,  etc.  Well,  members  of  the 
faculty  are  bound  to  exercise  influence  somehow!  Indi- 
viduals do  so  now,  legitimately  and  illegitimately.  Why 
not  substitute  for  informal  and  backstairs  methods,  formal 
and  front  door  methods?  Why  not  try  to  bring  whatever 
faculty  politics  there  may  be  out  into  the  open? 

3.  It  may  be  said  that  the  proposed  plan  would  lessen 
the  efficiency  of  university  government  and  administra- 
tion— that  autocratic  administration  with  bureaucratic 
support  is  the  most  efficient.  It  is  charged  that  democ- 
racy is  inept  and  incompetent.  If  by  democracy  we 
meant  the  cult  of  mediocrity,  the  rule  of  a  low  average  of 
intelligence,  the  charge  is  partially  true.  But,  in  inter- 
national politics,  autocracy  and  bureaucracy  seem  to  have 
made  a  worse  mess  of  things  than  representative  democ- 
racy. I  am  not  arguing  for  more  faculty  participation  in 
university  government  from  the  standpoint  of  so-called 
"pure"  democracy.  I  am  assuming,  as  the  first  premise 
of  my  argument,  a  fairly  competent  faculty.  If  this  be 
granted,  I  believe  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  more 
faculty  participation  in  university  government  will  bring 
increased  self-respect,  initiative  and  zest  for  their  common 
work,  to  members  of  faculties ;  and,  by  attracting  and  hold- 
ing able  men  in  the  profession,  it  will  raise  the  level  of  uni- 
versity faculties  and  thus  increase  efficiency.  To  a  virile 
human  being  who  feels  a  genuine  call  to  a  vocation  (and  this 
is  the  only  sort  of  person  we  should  have  in  the  professorate) 
deep  satisfaction  and  lasting  happiness  in  his  work,  without 
which  he  can  not  be  efficient,  comes  only  from  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  doing  a  man's  job.  The  triviality  and  pedan- 
try that  often  go  on  in  our  faculty  meetings,  the  weari- 
ness and  inept  discussions  of  pedagogical  tweedle-dum  and 
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tweedle-dee,  indicate  that  something  is  wrong.  I,  for  one, 
believe  that  a  fundamental  trouble  is  that  neither  the  public, 
the  students  that  come  from  the  pubhc,  nor  the  faculty 
themselves,  recognize  sufficiently  the  vital  importancie  of 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  contribution  of  the  university 
to  civilization.  One  step  towards  fuller  and  more  adequate 
recognition  of  its  importance  is  the  development  of  more 
self-respect  and  initiative  in  those  who  carry  on  the  work, 
by  giving  them  increased  participation  in  determining  the 
conditions  and  manner  in  which  their  work  is  to  be  done. 
I  believe  that  a  good  faculty  can  be  trusted  to  stand  for 
efficiency  and  to  recognize  exceptional  ability  in  its  own 
membership.  The  nature  of  the  calling  is  such  that  it 
leads  those  who  practise  it  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
quaHtative  distinctions. 

Joseph  A.  Leighton 

Ohio  State  University 
CoiyUMBUS,  Ohio 


II 

THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE' 

The  American  college  has  come  into  its  present  form  of 
government  by  a  natural  evolution.  The  situation  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  is  a  very  different  one  from  that 
of  the  college  of  the  European  countries  or  of  the  Oxford 
colleges.  We  are  in  a  growing  country.  The  colleges 
themselves  are  growing  in  size  and  in  responsibility.  For 
many  years  to  come  the  problems  of  financial  administra- 
tion, the  public  relations  of  the  college  to  various  bodies, 
denominational  or  political,  will  have  large  significance. 
The  apportionment  of  its  resources  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  growing  institution  constitutes  a  serious  obligation  and 
demands  solution  for  a  series  of  problems  that  do  not  come 
before  the  administrative  officers  of  faculties  of  institutions 
of  learning  in  the  older  countries.  Today,  and  for  many 
years  to  come,  it  seems  clear  that  there  must  be  a  distinct 
body  responsible  for  the  government  of  the  college  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  teaching  body.  In  the  hands  of  the 
governing  body  will  necessarily  lie  the  determination  of 
questions  of  general  policy,  the  appointment  of  teachers, 
and  the  determination  of  the  relations  of  the  institution 
to  the  various  other  agencies  of  its  state  or  of  its  region. 

This  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  governing  body 
should  not  have  in  its  membership  representatives  chosen 
by  particular  groups  in  the  constituency  of  the  college. 
This  has  come  to  be  a  common  practise  so  far  as  the  election 
of  alumni  trustees  is  concerned.  This  practise  has  been 
generally  considered  as  a  concession  to  the  democratic 
sentiment  of  our  people.  How  far  it  has  actually  contri- 
buted toward  a  wider  representation  of  interests  on  the  part 

^  The  latter  part  of  an  address  delivered  at  the  exercises  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose  as  president 
of  Whitman  College. 
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of  the  college  constituency  is,  however,  somewhat  ques- 
tionable. Alumni  trustees  elected  as  such  have  been  in- 
clined to  represent  at  times  rather  the  emotional  side  of 
college  life  than  the  thoughtful  side.  In  some  cases  they 
have  reflected  the  athletic  aspirations  of  the  student  body 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  interests,  and  while  the  choice  of 
trustees  in  this  way  undoubtedly  follows  the  principle  of 
democratic  representation,  there  is  no  requirement  of  democ- 
racy that  would  prompt  an  institution  to  put  the  control 
of  its  governing  body  in  the  hands  of  graduates  of  its  col- 
lege. The  alumni  represent  only  one  group  of  the  great 
community  which  the  college  seeks  to  serve.  It  is  the 
group  which  has  profited  most  from  the  existence  of  the 
college.  It  may  well  have  a  voice  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  governing  board.  It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  it  is 
wise  to  put  the  entire  management  of  an  institution  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  been  its  chief  beneficiaries. 

There  has  been  a  demand  in  certain  quarters  for  direct 
representation  of  the  teaching  body  upon  the  governing 
board.  In  some  instances  this  has  taken  place  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  are  elected  directly  by  the  faculty  to 
seats  on  the  board  of  trustees.  This  also  is  in  a  measure  a 
step  toward  democratic  representation.  Where  the  ex- 
periment has  been  tried,  it  has  led  in  some  cases  to  satisfac- 
tory results  and  in  other  cases  to  results  of  a  very  different 
order. 

As  a  matter  of  the  right  conduct  of  the  work  of  a  college, 
it  would  seem  perfectly  clear  that  the  essential  functions 
of  the  governing  body  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the 
teaching  body,  as  indeed  the  functions  of  the  teaching 
body  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  student  body.  vSo 
far  as  experience  has  gone  in  American  colleges,  there  is  a 
general  agreement  that  good  government  in  a  college  is 
obtained  not  by  mingling  the  functions  of  the  governing 
body  and  of  the  teaching  body,  but  by  conducting  each  in 
its  own  field  while  establishing  the  most  hearty  coopera- 
tion between  the  various  groups.  The  duties  which  devolve 
upon  the  governing  board  of  a  college  or  university  arc  so 
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different  from  those  that  devolve  upon  the  teaching  bod] 
that  it  is  to  the  common  interest  of  both  that  a  different 
group  of  men  should  be  responsible  for  the  two,  but  thai 
there  should  be  between  these  groups  constant  coopera* 
tion  and  good  will.  In  some  of  our  older  institutions 
is  accomplished  by  committees  drawn  from  the  trustees 
and  from  the  teaching  body  who  jointly  consider  matters 
in  which  the  counsel  of  both  bodies  ought  to  be  had.  Where 
this  plan  has  been  adopted  in  good  faith,  the  results  have 
ordinarily  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind.  In  the  long 
run,  that  administration  of  the  college  will  be  most  truly 
democratic  which  establishes  a  form  of  government  which 
is  just  and  fair,  which  gives  equal  opportunity  to  be  heard 
to  all  alike,  and  which  leaves  the  final  decision,  whether 
as  to  the  matter  of  general  policy  or  as  to  the  matter  of 
educational  procedure,  in  the  hands  of  the  body  chosen  for 
these  duties,  while  affording  in  the  meantime  a  thoro 
cooperation  and  interchange  of  opinion  between  the  inter- 
ested groups.  So  far  as  one  can  see,  the  duties  of  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  our  colleges  for  a  generation  to  come  will 
be  so  distinct  from  the  duties  of  the  teaching  bodies  that 
these  two  functions  should  be  exercised  by  different  groups  of 
men,  between  whom,  however,  there  should  be  estabUshed 
machinery  by  which  common  council  and  cooperation 
should  always  be  secured. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  between  the  student  body 
and  the  teaching  body  there  is  also  need  of  similar  co- 
operation in  order  that  each  may  have  the  point  of  view 
and  a  real  understanding  of  the  other.  College  discipline 
and  college  aspirations  have  suffered  from  the  fact  that  the 
means  of  contact  between  the  student  body  and  the  teach- 
ing body  have  been  defective.  The  democracy  of  the  col- 
lege will  include  all  the  relations  of  the  college  constit- 
uency, whether  these  lie  between  trustees  or  teachers,  or 
students,  and  the  attitude  and  regard  of  the  entire  constit- 
uency toward  the  governing  body  will  depend  not  on  the 
mere  formal  machinery,  but  upon  the  spirit  and  temper  in 
which  the  government  is  effected.     No  machinery  can  be 
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set  up  in  the  name  of  democracy  that  will  work  for  the  pm-- 
poses  of  true  democracy  unless  the  men  who  conduct  it 
are  themselves  democratic  in  spirit,  and  that  means  not 
only  that  they  desire  to  be  just  and  desire  to  be  fair,  but 
that  they  are  ready  to  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  under- 
stand the  point  of  view,  the  aspirations,  the  desires  of  those 
with  whom  they  have  to  deal.  The  democratization  of 
the  college  government  must,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  found 
along  these  social  and  moral  lines  rather  than  in  an  arbi- 
trary rearrangement  of  its  machinery.  A  college  in  which 
the  trustees  know  nothing  of  the  faculty,  and  the  faculty 
know  little  of  the  students,  in  which  the  contact  between 
these  groups  is  feeble  and  unsympathetic,  will  not  be  a  truly 
democratic  community  under  any  form  of  administration 
that  can  be  devised. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  and  particularly  in  those  journals 
which  have  special  guard  over  the  spuitual  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  country,  much  has  been  said  about  "academic 
freedom,"  which  is  another  term  for  the  democracy  of  the 
college.  Unfortunately,  in  these  discussions  academic  free- 
dom has  been  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  tenure  of  office  of 
the  college  president  or  of  the  college  professor.  The  im- 
mediate occasion  of  these  discussions  has  arisen  from  the 
action  of  the  college  or  university  board  in  dismissing  a 
president  or,  more  frequently,  a  college  professor.  As  the 
question  has  framed  itself  thru  these  newspaper  dicus- 
sions,  it  has  been  put  in  the  form.  Under  what  circum- 
stances has  the  governing  body  the  right  to  dismiss  a  col- 
lege president  or  a  college  professor?  Some  additional  con- 
fusion has  been  injected  into  the  whole  situation  during  the 
last  four  years  by  the  action  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors  which  has  appointed  committees 
to  investigate  and  to  report  upon  the  cases  of  college  and 
university  teachers  who  have  been  dismissed  by  ^'arious 
boards  of  trustees. 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  under  such  circumstances 
the  committees  appointed  by  the  Association  of  University 
Professors  should  have  drifted  into  the  attitude  of  gric\'aiice 
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committees.  Their  work  has  added  Httle,  either  to  clarify 
the  situation  or  to  lay  down  any  principle  of  action  which 
shall  secure  a  more  democratic  government  for  the  college 
or  for  the  university.  This  is  the  result  almost  sure  to 
arise  where  a  question  of  right  or  of  privilege  is  judged  from 
two  entirely  distinct  points  of  view  by  those  whose  interests 
are  immediately  involved  in  the  decisions  to  be  made.  The 
method  of  procedure  of  the  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors seems  to  me  to  be  founded  upon  two  assumptions 
which  contain  grave  weaknesses. 

The  aim  of  democratic  government  is  to  attain  fair  and 
just  consideration  of  all  interests  and  an  effective  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  state  or  of  the  organization.  It  is 
a  fallacy  to  assume  that  this  result  can  only  be  accomplished 
when  the  individual  is  granted  direct  participation  in  every 
form  of  government  in  which  he  has  important  interests. 
For  example,  the  depositors  of  a  bank  may  have  more  at  stake 
than  the  directors,  but  they  would  not  think  for  that  reason 
of  demanding  representation  on  the  board  of  government. 

Again,  in  the  government  of  a  college  it  does  not  at  all 
follow,  in  order  to  secure  the  ends  of  justice  and  of  effective 
conduct  of  the  institution,  that  every  individual  whose 
rights  are  affected  shall  be  represented  directly  in  the  gov- 
erning body.  To  carry  out  such  a  principle  would  trans- 
form governing  bodies  into  groups  of  jealous  and  suspicious 
factions.  Justice  and  fair  dealing  in  government  are  ob- 
tained not  by  representing  every  faction  but  by  demanding 
that  all  who  administer  government  shall  be  chosen  upon  a 
basis  which  removes  them  as  far  as  possible  from  direct 
interest  in  the  questions  to  be  adjudged  and  which  demands 
the  qualities  of  fair  dealing  and  sound  judgment  in  those 
chosen  to  govern.  Men  fit  to  govern  make  good  govern- 
ment. The  demand  that  the  administrators  of  democratic 
government  shall  include  partisans  of  all  the  interest  af- 
fected is  fundamentally  unsound.  Justice  and  good  govern- 
ment do  not  lie  along  that  path.  Loyalty  to  the  common 
good  is  also  a  part  of  good  government.  We  are  inclined 
to  forget  today  that  loyalty  is  itself  a  virtue. 
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This  whole  matter  of  democratic  government  of  the  col- 
lege may  be  stated  fairly,  it  seems  to  me,  in  some  such  words 
as  these :  The  aim  of  college  government  is  to  secure  jus- 
tice to  all  those  who  compose  the  college  constituency, 
to  secure  for  each  member  of  that  constituency  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  and  to  so  conduct  the  administration 
of  the  college  government  that  the  true  purpose  for  which 
the  college  exists  shall  be  served.  In  order  to  do  this  there 
must  be  a  governing  body  of  the  college  just  as  there  must 
be  a  government  of  the  state.  The  duties  of  this  govern- 
ing body  are  distinct  and  separate  from  the  duties  of  the 
teaching  body  or  of  the  student  body.  In  order  to  make 
that  government  democratic,  it  is  not  necessary  that  every 
faction  of  the  college  constituency — teachers,  alumni,  stu- 
dents, officers,  employees — shall  be  represented  upon  the 
governing  board.  That  conception  of  democratic  govern- 
ment reduces  all  government  to  a  collection  of  factions,  each 
seeking  to  represent  a  special  group  in  the  constituency, 
whereas  each  member  of  the  governing  board  should  repre- 
sent the  whole  constituency.  In  order,  therefore,  that  a 
democratic  government  of  the  college  shall  ensue,  mem- 
bers of  the  governing  body  should  be  conscious  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities; they  should  have  a  clear  conception  of  what 
the  college  stands  for;  they  should  provide  the  machinery 
which  shall  ensure  close  cooperation  with  teachers,  with 
alumni,  with  students,  with  employees.  Any  member  of 
the  college  constituency  should  have  the  way  open  by  which 
he  may  be  heard  and  his  opinions  and  desires  considered.  A 
governing  body  made  up  of  high-minded  and  thoughtful 
men,  chosen  upon  these  grounds,  representing  not  this  or 
that  faction  of  the  college  community  but  the  whole  con- 
stituency of  the  college,  is  a  truly  democratic  government. 
To  govern  in  this  way,  to  provide  such  machinery  of  inter- 
course and  of  cooperation  is  to  provide  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, and  a  democratic  government  that  can  really  govern. 
To  conceive  of  a  democratic  government  as  a  jumbje  of 
factions,  each  representing  a  particular  interest,  is  a  per- 
version of  any  sound  conception  of  democracyror  of 
government. 
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If,  therefore,  the  governments  of  our  colleges  and  of  our 
universities  are  to  be  democratic  in  the  true  sense,  the  essen- 
tial condition  is  that  they  shall  be  made  up  of  men  able  to 
appreciate  their  responsibilities  and  ready  to  effect  a  sym- 
pathetic cooperation  with  all  the  members  of  the  college 
body.  Every  teacher  and  every  student  will  hold  his  place 
in  the  college  at  the  pleasure  of  the  governing  board.  Tenure 
of  office  under  these  conditions  will  become  as  firm  as  it 
ought  to  be  in  every  good  government.  The  time  can  never 
come  when  the  governing  body  should  not  frankly  remove 
a  teacher  or  a  student  who  is  either  incompetent,  or  immoral, 
or  negligent  of  his  duties.  To  impose  upon  the  college 
the  theory  that  the  governing  body  must  retain  always 
under  all  conditions  the  teacher  who  is  fairly  described  by 
any  one  of  these  terms  would  be  to  destroy  the  democracy 
of  the  college,  if  that  term  is  to  be  interpreted  in  any  true 
conception  of  government. 

Under  such  a  regime  the  government  of  the  college  will 
be  both  democratic  and  effective  in  proportion  as  men  of 
high  quality  and  sympathetic  minds  serve  upon  the  govern- 
ing board. 

The  college  board  of  trustees  and  their  chief  executive 
officer,  the  president,  have  sometimes  to  deal  with  the 
teacher  who  can  not  be  described  as  incompetent,  neglect- 
ful or  immoral,  and  yet  is  "simply  impossible."  Just  how 
this  situation  is  to  be  met  can  be  solved  by  no  rule.  The 
college  board  of  trustees  must  be  willing  to  go  very  far  in 
patience  and  long  suffering  in  the  case  of  the  industrious 
and  active  but  "impossible"  teacher. 

In  one  of  the  old  and  well  known  universities  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  the  president  of  the  governing  board  once 
proposed  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  determine 
what  he  called  "the  nuisance  value"  of  a  particularly  im- 
possible man,  and  that  he  be  offered  in  the  way  of  income 
the  amount  of  his  nuisance  value  on  condition  that  he 
exercise  his  talents  elsewhere.  The  experiment  did  not 
succeed  in  this  particular  case,  but  perhaps  it  might  in 
others. 
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The  question  of  democracy  for  a  college  has  hitherto 
been  considered  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  rela- 
tions within  the  college  community,  including  trustees, 
teachers,  students,  alumni,  employees  of  all  sorts.  For  in 
the  modem  university,  the  registrar,  the  bursar,  the  engi- 
neer of  buildings,  the  supervisor  of  laboratories  and  the 
supply  agent  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  university  com- 
munity as  the  students,  the  faculty,  and  trustees.  It  is 
the  duty  of  a  college  and  of  a  college  government  to  look 
within  first  and  to  ascertain  its  duties  toward  those  with 
whom  its  government  is  concerned.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  the  college  community,  if  it  is  democratically 
administered,  must  exercise  a  larger  hospitality  toward 
those  groups  in  its  community  and  in  its  region  who  have 
faint  conception  of  the  college  purpose,  and  who  in  some 
cases  look  upon  the  college  and  the  university  as  the  agents 
of  class  interests.  We  have  been  astonished  to  find  in 
our  own  experience  in  the  war  period  that  groups  of  foreign- 
bom,  some  of  them  long-time  residents  in  this  country  and 
some  of  them  naturalized  citizens,  conceive  of  the  college 
and  of  the  university  as  instruments  to  serve  class  ad- 
vantage. They  brought  with  them  into  this  country  that 
conception  of  the  university  that  is  held  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  The  psychology  of  the  man  from  Russia,  or 
Czecho-Slovakia  or  Poland  is  often-times  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  has  been  pitiful  to  see 
the  astonishment  of  groups  of  such  foreign-bom  citizens 
who  were  invited  to  visit  the  laboratories  and  lecture 
rooms  of  the  American  university,  and  whose  whole  con- 
ception of  the  college  gained  a  new  vista.  We  Americans 
have  so  long  conceived  of  a  college  as  an  open  door  to  equal 
opportunity  that  we  forget  that  to  a  great  mass  of  our 
foreign-bom  citizens  the  university  in  their  own  country 
means  an  opportunity  for  the  few  and  for  the  favored. 

I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Amer- 
ican college  and  for  the  American  university,  if  they  are 
to  be  democratic  in  the  largest  sense,  to  look  outward  as 
well  as  inward,  and  to  establish  a  contact  with  the  ignorant 
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and  the  foreign-bom  of  their  own  communities,  thru 
which  the  true  intention  and  the  true  opportunity  of  the 
college  and  of  the  university  may  be  understood.  A  serious 
harm  will  come  to  our  whole  plan  of  education  if  great 
masses  of  people  come  to  look  upon  the  college  or  the  uni- 
versity as  meant  for  the  few,  not  for  the  many;  as  ad- 
ministering to  class  benefit  and  class  opportunity  and  not 
to  the  equal  opportunity  of  the  whole  people.  No  obliga- 
tion upon  the  college  community  is  more  serious  at  this 
moment  than  the  obligation  to  interpret  the  college  to 
those  whose  knowledge  of  American  education  and  of 
American  citizenship  is  thus  distorted. 

As  one  seeks,  therefore,  to  view  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  they  relate  themselves 
to  the  development  of  a  democracy  such  as  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  picture,  it  seems  clear  that  their  influence  as  organ- 
izations will  make  for  the  democratization  of  our  country 
in  just  such  proportion  as  our  conception  of  the  college 
and  of  its  government,  and  of  its  influence  upon  the  com- 
munity is  exprest  in  terms  of  justice  and  fairness  and 
human  sympathy,  rather  than  in  terms  of  a  narrow  repre- 
sentation of  this  or  that  faction  of  the  college  community, 
and  that  the  college  will  exercise  the  widest  influence  for 
true  democracy  if  it  comes  into  such  contact  with  the  poor 
and  the  ignorant  and  the  alien  groups  of  our  population, 
that  they  will  understand  the  truly  democratic  purpose 
of  the  American  college.  No  one  can  doubt  that  to  make  a 
serious  and  sincere  effort  to  accomplish  these  two  results 
will  lead  in  the  long  run  to  a  college  whose  governing  board 
shall  be  just  and  fair  and  sympathetic  and  yet  effective; 
that  it  will  lead  to  a  teaching  body  which  shall  be  free  and 
honest  and  in  hearty  cooperation  with  the  trustees  and 
the  students;  that  it  will  develop  a  loyalty  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  patriotism;  that  it  will  train  groups  of 
students  and  of  alumni  who  understand  the  fundamental 
principles  of  democratic  government,  who  will  expect  to 
see  the  fruits  of  their  government  realized,  not  by  factional 
divisions,  but  upon  sound  principles  of  law  and  of  justice; 
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and  that,  finally,  under  such  a  regime  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished a  contact  between  the  college  and  the  most  backward 
of  those  who  live  in  its  community  or  in  its  region  that  shall 
at  least  enable  them  to  know  that  the  college  is  an  open 
door  to  opportunity,  that  it  is  not  an  instrument  of  privi- 
lege or  of  favoritism. 

In  the  middle  ages  there  arose  an  order  called  the  Brethren 
of  the  Common  Life.  It  was  a  teaching  order.  It  served 
rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  ignorant  and  learned.  Erasmus 
and  Luther  were  among  its  pupils.  In  our  modern  differ- 
entiation there  is  a  tendency  to  separate  into  many  fac- 
tions. There  is  need  for  a  wider  basis  of  loyalty.  We 
can  not  all  teach,  we  can  not  all  enter  the  student  ranks 
or  the  ranks  of  alumni.  But  the  entire  membership  of 
the  college  body  should  belong  to  a  single  order — the  Breth- 
ren of  the  Common  Life.  Henry  Smith  Pritchett 
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ACADEMIC  FREEDOM 

Academic  Freedom  is  at  present  the  "unwritten  law"  of 
the  academic  world. 

Difficult  as  it  necessarily  is  to  say  anything  both  new 
and  true  on  the  subject,  the  present  importance  of  reiterat- 
ing the  fundamentals  needs  no  justification.  A  recent 
writer  has  plausibly  argued  that  personal  liberty  so  far 
from  being  an  increasingly  seciu-e  possession  of  civilized 
men,  is  the  almost  accidental  and  presumably  temporary 
result  of  a  delicate  balance  between  opposing  forces  tending 
to  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  to  anarchy  on  the  other.  The 
reactions  of  war  are  inevitably  antagonistic  to  freedom. 
The  nation  as  a  whole  and  the  colleges  specifically  have 
been  more  or  less  militarized,  absorbed  in  a  mighty  struggle, 
based  on  high  moral  principles  indeed,  but  magnifying  and 
glorifying  physical  force.  Dissent  from  war  measures  has 
been  sternly  repressed;  abstention  from  protest  has  been 
esteemed  a  patriotic  duty. 

Since  the  war  attention  has  been  focused  on  economic 
conditions  and  financial  drives,  on  politics,  local,  national, 
or  international.  The  head  of  a  highly  esteemed  college 
has  of  late  exhibited  the  courage  of  his  convictions  by  even 
affirming  that  academic  freedom  is  a  myth. 

"Academic  freedom  is  an  academic  delusion  and  does  not 
exist  outside  of  the  brains  of  visionary  idealists.  So  long  as  men 
conceive  of  words  as  having  power,  so  long  they  will  insist  that 
in  a  social  institution  words  shall  not  be  authoritatively  uttered 
which  are  seriously  subversive  of  the  institutions  and  customs 
which  they  regard  as  indispensable.  And  they  will  be  much  less 
tolerant  of  such  words  from  full  professors  than  from  instructors. 
To  this  extent  the  public  educational  institutions  always  must 
be  conservative  places,  and  discussions  of  new  projects  will  be 
more  hampered  there  than  outside  their  walls.  Within  the  college 
or  university,  such  discussion  may  be  veiled  so  as  to  deceive  the 
authorities,  or  it  may  emanate  from  sources  so  humble  as  to  be 
overlooked or  it  may  be  so  extraordinarily  tact- 
ful as  to  disarm  criticism.     Otherwise  the  only  possible  way  in 
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which  it  can  proceed  unhampered  is  to  concern  itself  with  matters 
which  are  not  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  genuinely  vital." 

"It  is  worth  while  to  use  every  means  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  freedom  of  discussion  in  any  college  or  university.  There 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  a  narrow  and  rigid 
control  and  one  which  permits  greater  latitude.  But  conditions 
at  their  best  are  likely  to  be  sufficiently  hampering  so  that  vigor- 
ous minds  with  a  large  outlook  toward  the  future  must  at  times 
chafe  under  them.  Possibly  this  would  inevitably  lead  to  the 
filling  of  our  educational  institutions  with  mediocre  minds,  were 
it  not  for  the  vicarious  freedom  which  the  teacher  enjoys  in  his 
students.  Freedom  of  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  student  after 
all  is  the  important  aspect  of  academic  freedom,  and  it  has  not 
often  been  found  practicable  to  curtail  that.  Genuinely  great 
teachers  always  have  recognized  it  as  their  function  to  stimulate 
free  inquiry  upon  all  sides  of  important  questions  and  to  foster 
the  formation  and  expression  of  independent  opinions.  The 
abuse  of  the  lecture  method  has  led  us  to  misconceive  an  educa- 
tional institution  as  an  open  forum  where  professors  may  air 
their  individual  ideas." 

"Socrates  proved  himself  the  wisest  of  all  teachers  by  consist- 
ently professing  to  'know  nothing'  upon  the  problems  he  was 
teaching.  He  conceived  it  as  his  function  not  to  impart  to  stu- 
dents what  he  thought,  but  to  'bring  to  birth'  their  conclusions. 
The  development  of  power,  not  the  transfer  of  knowledge,  was 
at  the  basis  of  his  pedagogical  method.  The  college  professor 
who  cares  more  for  his  influence  than  for  his  reputation,  may 
possibly  be  willing  to  exchange  the  greater  freedom  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  views,  which  undoubtedly  exist  outside  college 
walls  for  the  opportunity  of  fostering  independent  search  for  the 
truth  in  the  most  alert  and  vigorous  minds  of  the  coming  gen- 
eration. There  will  be  compensation  for  the  limitations  upon 
'Academic  Freedom'  if  these  limitations  help  to  keep  alive  the 
true  method  of  dealing  with  vital  problems."^ 

I,et  us  hope  he  is  talking  about  an  absolute,  irresponsible 
freedom,  which  no  sane  man  desires.  Such  extreme  dis- 
agreements among  the  doctors  as  this  passage  implies  may 
well  cause  us  to  review  the  underlying  premises.  "Aca- 
demic freedom"  is  an  attractive  phrase,  not  wholly  free  from 
vagueness,  from  dusty  cobwebs  of  scholastic  tradition. 
Are  the  contradictory  opinions  about  it  due  in  some  measure 
not  merely  to  diverse  view-points,  but  to  confusion  of 
really  different  things?  In  what  sense  is  academic  freedom 
no  delusion,  but  the  most  prized  possession  of  the  world 
'  Grinnell  Review,  June  1920. 
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of  scholars?  If  all  men  are  really  created  free,  in  what 
sense  and  to  what  extent  has  such  freedom  been  qualified 
or  impaired  for  a  few  by  their  choice  of  the  academic  career?' 
Is  it  a  question  of  a  special,  redundant  freedom  which 
scholars  demand,  an  immunity  from  normal  responsibility,, 
or  have  they,  wittingly  or  otherwise,  taken  vows  of  servitude 
as  well  as  of  poverty  in  entering  their  profession?  Shall 
they  be  content  to  slake,  or  to  aggravate,  their  thirst  for 
free  expression  by  the  mere  mirage  of  student  liberty? 
Students  may  indeed  learn  to  prize  freedom  from  observing 
a  lack  of  it  in  their  teachers,  but  how  much  respect  will 
they  learn  for  the  men  and  the  institutions  which  subor- 
dinate truth  to  convention  and  tradition? 

What  then  is  freedom  in  general,  and  what  in  particular 
is  academic  freedom?  A  definition  and  theory  of  academic 
freedom  may  be  worked  out  along  lines  of  tradition  by  the 
historian  of  education,  of  abstract  equity  by  the  scholar — 
whether  teacher  or  student — of  authority,  expediency  or 
prudential  considerations  by  the  trustee,  alumnus  or  parent. 
Conclusions  and  interpretations  will  differ  and  may  be 
diametrically  opposite.  There  are  those  indeed  who  will 
maintain  that  it  is  a  fetish,  an  amulet,  let  us  say,  to  protect 
its  wearer  against  the  "evil  eye"  of  malevolent  authority. 
Men's  thoughts  are  conditioned  by  facts  of  heredity  and 
environment,  the  expression  of  their  thought  in  speech  or 
action  is  further  affected  by  temperament  and  habit, 
convention  and  law.  Men  in  general  are  responsible  for 
the  use  they  make  of  their  freedom,  but  in  certain  respects 
the  situation  of  the  scholar  is  strongly  differentiated.  By 
his  profession  itself  he  is  a  lover  and  seeker  of  truth,  bound 
to  follow  wherever  the  search  may  lead  him.  His  highest 
social  service  consists  in  discerning  new  truths  and  in 
making  the  new  and  the  old  better  known.  In  his  thought, 
speech  and  action  he  must  continually  strive  to  free  himself 
from  the  restraints — not  indeed  of  law  and  order,  ethics 
and  decency — but  of  mere  convention,  prejudice  and  tradi- 
tion. 

The  fact  that  the  scholar  is  usually  a  teacher  carries  with 
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it  obvious  temptations  and  special  responsibilities.  Long 
years  devoted  to  the  training  of  adolescents  conduce  not 
wholly  to  freedom  of  thought  or  to  wisdom  of  utterance. 
The  aging  teacher  may  become  too  much  an  authoritarian, 
his  freedom  of  speech  may  grow  reckless  and  irresponsible, 
the  fact  that  he  speaks  with  justly  assured  confidence  on 
zoology  or  Greek  may  mislead  him  into  similar  confidence 
in  his  possibly  foolish  or  trivial  notions  about  politics  or 
economics.  The  careless  public  in  turn  may  be  either 
misled  by  utterances  of  an  eminent  scholar  on  matters 
of  which  he  is  ignorant,  or  else,  apprehending  his  error,  it 
may  lose  confidence  in  his  real  knowledge  or  in  his  institu- 
tion, or  in  both. 

We  may  proceed  with  the  postulate  that  scholars  can  meet 
their  responsibilities  as  teachers,  completely  or  even  toler- 
ably, only,  if  they  exercise — and  are  commonly  known  to 
exercise — the  right  of  expressing  what  they  conceive  to  be 
''the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,"  whether  in 
their  classroom  teaching  or  in  public  utterances  elsewhere. 
Naturally  there  is  no  such  freedom  without  corresponding 
responsibility.  The  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  use,  or 
for  the  abuse,  of  his  academic  freedom.  The  questions 
then  remain:  To  whom  is  he  responsible  and  by  whom 
shall  the  responsibility  be  assessed  and  enforced?  The 
citizen  is  responsible  to  a  fellow-citizen  to  whom  he  causes 
damage  in  business  or  reputation ;  the  citizen  is  responsible 
to  the  state  if  he  incites  violation  of  its  laws;  but  for  foolish- 
ness or  intemperance  of  utterance  the  citizen  merely  inciu-s 
loss  of  reputation  among  his  fellows.  These  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  the  teacher  shares.  Over  and  above  them 
he  has  a  special  responsibihty,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  in 
the  exercise  of  his  profession  inculcating  ideas  upon  immature 
and,  more  or  less,  impressionable  minds.  A  normally 
conscientious  teacher  will  carefully  refrain  from  taking  undue 
advantage  of  this  tempting  opportunity,  while  never  for- 
getting his  paramount  obligation  to  develop  in  his  students 
that  eagerness  for  the  highest  and  best,  that  power  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  truth  and  the  half-truth  of  conven- 
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tion  or  prejudice,  which  is  one  of  the  larger  elements  in  a 
liberal  education  and  is  so  easily  atrophied  by  disuse.  Being 
human,  he  will  make  mistakes,  but  if  his  mistakes  are  in 
mere  matters  of  opinion  the  consequent  harm  will  be  limited, 
and  for  such  mistakes  the  university  can  not  fairly  be  dis- 
credited. 

To  consider  specific  illustrations,  Professor  A.  of  political 
economy  in  University  X.  is  a  convinced  advocate  of  low 
tariff  or  free  trade.  The  trustees  and  supporters  of  the 
university  owe — or  think  they  owe — their,  and  its,  pros- 
perity to  a  protective  tariff.  Granted,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  their  view  is  well-founded;  granted,  even, 
that  they  have  made  a  mistake  in  choosing  a  professor 
who  is  an  extremist,  can  they  wisely  or  safely  rectify 
their  error  by  seeking  to  control  his  expressions  of  opinion, 
or  possibly  by  removing  him?  Such  remedies  have  been 
occasionally  applied,  but  seldom  with  conspicuous  success. 
The  wiser  institutions  have  cheerfully  tolerated  such 
divergent  opinion,  gaining  more  in  the  increased  confidence 
and  respect  of  both  teachers  and  students  than  they  could 
possibly  lose  in  any  other  way. 

Less  simple  in  character  are  issues  involving  personal 
relations.  Professor  B.  considers  President  Q.  an  un- 
scholarly  and  pretentious  autocrat,  and  is  not  discreetly 
reticent  in  expressing  his  opinion.  Professor  C.  (of  Semitic 
languages)  publicly  and  eloquently  advocates  a  (peaceful) 
industrial  revolution!  To  what  extent  does  the  university 
suffer  harm  and  what  shall  be  its  remedy?  To  the  trustee 
from  industrial  or  business  life,  accustomed  to  summary 
dealing  with  employees,  the  temptation  to  the  short  and 
easy  way  of  prompt  dismissal  is  strong.  The  inevitably 
disadvantageous  reaction  of  forcible  methods  of  controlHng 
expressions  of  opinion  are  not  very  real  to  him.  He  may  even 
forget  that  he  is  a  trustee  for  the  community  rather  than 
a  mere  employer.  Misunderstandings  and  controversies 
ensue,  there  is  unrest  and  perhaps  disaffection  among 
teachers  and  students,  the  institution  suffers  even  more 
from  the  remedy  than  it  could  suffer  from  the  original 
ailment. 
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It  is  not  maintained  that  trustees  and  executives  are 
always — or  even  habitually — at  fault,  or  that  professors 
should  always  be  immune.  Professor  D.  in  a  state  uni- 
versity disapproves  of  war  so  strongly  that  he  counsels 
his  students  to  evade  the  draft;  Professor  E.,  in  a  sectarian 
college,  makes  public  profession  of  atheism;  Professor  F. 
defends  the  exercise  of  lynch  law — all  invoking  the  pro- 
tection of  academic  freedom,  which  is  in  no  legitimate  sense 
involved.  The  present  methods  for  determining  respon- 
sibiHty  and  applying  remedies  are  radically  defective. 
The  individual  teacher  has  no  adequate  protection  against 
arbitrary  dismissal,  the  administration  has  no  security 
against  the  charge  of  arbitrary  action,  even  when  it  has 
acted  justly.  Trustees  and  executives  can  not  afford  to 
exercise  the  power  they  legally  possess  if  a  better  method 
can  be  devised.  Without  presuming  to  prescribe  a  com- 
plete remedy,  certain  lines  of  promising  experimentation 
may  be  suggested : 

1 .  An  acceptable  standard  code  of  what  academic  freedom 
means  and  of  what  it  does  not  mean  should  be  worked 
out  by  collaboration  of  the  parties  in  interest.  The  uni- 
versity teachers  are  now  in  a  position  to  do  this  as  never 
before  thru  the  Association  of  University  Professors,  with 
its  membership  of  3500  and  its  five  years'  varied  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  specific  problems.  The  administrative 
agencies  have  no  single  organization,  but  would  be  repre- 
sentable  by  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  etc. — or  more  completely 
by  the  American  Council  on  Education.  A  code  once  well 
estabUshed  would  be  gradually  extended  and  perfected  by 
actual  experience  in  applying  it. 

2.  A  standard  procedure  should  be  agreed  upon,  which 
should  protect  the  individual  teacher  against  injustice  and 
protect  the  administration  against  the  imputation— just,  or 
unjust — of  prejudice  or  arbitrary  action.  This  i)rocc(hne 
might  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  a  national  joint 
committee,  dealing  with  principles  and  general  policies,  with 
a  system  of  regional  subcommittees,   composed  mainly 
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but  not  exclusively — of  university  teachers,  which  should 
review  evidence  and  report  findings.  Actual  power  would 
remain  as  now  with  the  individual  boards  of  trustees,  but 
if  the  plan  was  successful,  few  boards  of  trustees  would 
act  counter  to  its  recommendations. 

One  may  well  be  cautious  in  attempting  to  outline  the 
practical  details  of  carrying  out  such  a  plan.  Certain 
obvious  difficulties  will  immediately  suggest  themselves. 
No  definition  of  academic  freedom  can  be  so  complete  that 
all  men  will  agree  in  applying  it  to  the  concrete  case.  In 
the  great  majority  of  situations  in  which  it  is  involved  there 
must  be  some  sort  of  modus  vivendi  accepted  by  the  persons 
involved  without  recourse  to  an  outside  referee.  Only 
when  issues  of  real  gravity  arise  will  such  recourse  be  justi- 
fied, or  appeal  from  either  party  be  wisely  entertained. 

The  guiding  principle  of  these  proposals  and  the  con- 
sistent aim  in  applying  them  should  be  essentially  preven- 
tion rather  than  mere  investigation  of  facts  accomplished. 
The  recognition  of  larger  responsibility  of  the  teaching 
profession  for  the  standards  of  its  members  would  be  con- 
scientiously met.  Teachers  of  erratic  tendencies  would 
be  steadied  by  the  existence  of  such  standards  and  the 
knowledge  that  only  within  certain  recognized  bounds  will 
their  profession  protect  them.  Teachers  would  be  safe- 
guarded by  their  consciousness  of  professional  membership. 
The  administration  disposed  to  be  arbitrary  would  hesitate 
to  incur  the  consequences  and  would  take  more  pains  as 
to  its  basis  for  charges  of  inefficiency.  Parochial  boards  of 
trustees  would  find  it  less  easy  than  now  to  improvise  arbi- 
trary standards.  The  systematic  cooperation  of  trustees 
and  teachers  would  be  instructive  to  both.  In  many  cases 
there  would  be  opportunity  for  mediatory  action  of  an 
informal  sort  which  would  forestall  serious  difficulties. 

The  argument  for  changing  ex'sting  conditions  is  not  one 
of  mere  justice  to  individuals,  however  deserving,  still  less 
the  gratification  of  a  professional  class  jealous  of  a  class 
prerogative.  The  self-interest  of  the  institutions  themselves 
is  deeply  involved.     Many  conditions  not  wholly  economic 
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have  combined  of  late  to  make  the  academic  profession  rela- 
tively less  attractive.  There  is  very  real  danger  that  it 
will  become  increasingly  a  refuge  for  the  mediocre  and 
the  unambitious,  and  even  that  the  more  capable  of  those 
already  in  it  may  find  themselves  unequal  to  the  increasing 
labor  thrust  upon  them.  To  the  exceptional  young  scholar, 
without  whom  the  college  can  make  no  progress,  intellectual 
freedom  makes  a  powerful  appeal.  Now  that  economic 
conditions  have  become  so  difficult  that  few  institutions 
can  attract  capable  men  by  ample  or  even  adequate  salaries, 
it  would  seem  but  elementary  common  sense  to  make  all 
other  conditions  as  favorable  as  possible. 

H.  W.  TYI.KR 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technoi^ogy 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


IV 

FACULTY  HONOR 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  inves- 
tigation and  discussion  of  student  honor  appear  to  be  with- 
out end;  and  perhaps  it  is  still  true  that  no  college  prob- 
lem is  more  deserving  of  consideration — on  the  part  of 
students.  Certainly,  if  young  men  and  women  do  not 
form  habits  of  honor  in  college,  they  had  far  better  not 
attend;  if  they  can  not  take  part  in  college  life  without 
forming  habits  of  dishonor,  they  would  do  well  to  arraign 
such  life  as  a  menace  to  society.  Those  whose  view  of 
education  is  broader  and  more  mature,  however,  may 
have  their  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  any  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  situation  merely  as  a  student  problem.  When- 
ever we  get  close  to  student  * 'cases"  we  find  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  they  have  occurred  under  conditions  strik- 
ingly different  from  those  under  which  these  same  stu- 
dents live  outside  of  college  and  will  Hve  and  work  after 
graduation.  And  if  we  undertake  to  decide  how  much 
blame  justly  belongs  to  the  student  and  how  much  should 
after  all  be  charged  to  college  conditions,  particularly  if 
we  try  to  determine  how  far  these  conditions  are  un- 
necessarily artificial,  we  find  ourselves  at  once  involved  in 
questions  of  method  of  examination  and  of  instruction. 
Obviously  these  are  questions  for  the  faculty  to  answer, 
but  as  yet  they  are  not  even  recognized  as  live  questions 
by  many. 

Some  may  still  feel  that  it  is  enough  to  punish  the  guilty 
whenever  they  are  detected;  but  few  colleges  in  these  days 
are  satisfied  that  thereby  they  fulfil  their  whole  duty. 
Discussion  has  centered  about  the  examinations,  and  the 
reforms  that  have  been  introduced  have  generally  attempted, 
either  by  a  system  of  proctoring  or  by  requiring  the  stu- 
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dents  to  sign  a  pledge,  to  prevent  cheating  in  all  tests  that 
determine  grade.  But  the  proctor  system  has  been  in- 
terpreted by  students  as  a  challenge  to  cheat  if  possible 
without  detection,  and  the  honor  system  notoriously 
leaves  them  at  Hberty  to  do  what  their  pledge  brands  as 

t  dishonorable  whenever  they  are  ''not  on  honor."  In 
short,  what  each  of  these  systems  aims  to  remove  may 
prove  to  be  only  a  symptom.  The  real  task  is  to  ciu-e, 
or  better  still,  to  prevent,  the  disease. 

To  appreciate  just  what  this  disease  is  we  need  to  analyze 
the  two  forms  of  student  dishonesty  that  we  hear  the  most 
about,  "cribbing"  and  ''copying." 

Under   the   most   favorable   conditions,    the   process   of 
learning  imposes  a  burden  on  the  memory,  and  in  order  to 
advance  one  must  be  possest  of  the  ambition  to  take  up 
and  to  continue  to  bear  this  burden.     Students,  not  always 
having  developed  the  right  character  fiber,  find  it  a  temp- 
tation— ^particularly  in  those  cases  where  they  are  getting 
instruction  from  books  or  lectures  rather  than  from  the 
work  of  their  own  hands — ^to  bolster  up  their  untrustworthy 
memory  or  to  attempt  to  save  themselves  the  effort  of 
trying  to  remember,  by  the  use  of  so-called  "cribs."     This 
is  without  question  serious  wrong-doing   (without  regard 
to  whether  it  is  an  attempt  to  deceive)  for  it  is  turning 
the  very  process  of  learning  awry.     The  desire  to  support 
the  memory,  however,  is  natural;  indeed  instead  of  its  be- 
ing wrong  to  use  reminders,  it  is  often  a  necessary  and  most 
commendable    thing    to    do.     Every    well-ordered    person 
learns  to  use  "cribs"  systematically,  not  to  avoid  necessary 
mental  labor,  but  to  enable  him  to  recall  at  the  right  time 
and  place  things  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  trust  to  the  un- 
aided memory.     The  very  teacher  who  condemns  his  stu- 
dents most  severely  uses  such  cribs  daily,  or  he  has  allowed 
'  his   work   to   degenerate   into   an    automatically   followed 
routine.     The  student  who  is  blamed  for  cribbing  may  be 
morally  defective,  but  certainly  either  he  or  his  teacher 
has  not  developed  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  differ- 
ence between  helpful  and  harmful  aids  to  memory. 
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"Copying,"  that  is  to  say,  presenting  as  one's  own  the 
work  of  someone  else,  is  but  another  of  the  means  by  which 
the  unappreciative,  the  unambitious,  or  the  discouraged 
try  to  escape  the  inevitable  labor  of  learning.  As  such 
it  is  a  serious  wrong  (again  without  regard  to  whether  it 
is  an  attempt  to  deceive)  for  it  cuts  off  the  very  means  by 
which  one  advances.  As  a  problem  of  honor,  copying  has 
two  phases,  each  of  which  needs  to  be  considered  sepa- 
rately ;  for  if  one  student  seeks  another  gives  help,  and  both 
of  these  acts  are  held  to  be  wrong. 

Seeking  help  (provided  it  is  help)  is  in  itself  no  vice;  it 
is  rather  one  of  the  highest,  and  unfortunately  one  of  the 
rarest,  virtues  of  the  learner.  Outside  of  schools,  save 
under  special  circumstances  no  one  who  lacks  information 
necessary  for  the  task  in  hand  hesitates  to  ask  for  it  wher- 
ever he  can  hope  to  get  it.  The  teacher  is  certain  to  do 
this  himself.  He  would  be  ashamed  regularly  to  ask  assis- 
tance in  anything  it  is  his  business  to  do,  or  to  bother  an 
associate  for  information  he  could  get  himself  with  a  little 
effort;  but  in  time  of  real  need  he  would  recognize  that  the 
natural  and  the  honorable  course  is  to  confess  ignorance 
and  seek  help.  Copying  may  be  consciously  dishonest, 
but  when  a  case  arises  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the 
student  or  his  teacher  has  not  learned  to  distinguish  justly 
between  those  things  one  does  well  to  adopt  from  another 
and  those  one  should  contribute  oneself. 

The  ban  commonly  placed  on  giving  help  is  for  the  stu- 
dent still  more  serious.  If  a  companion,  an  intimate  friend, 
comes  to  me  in  need  of  help,  is  it  easy  to  refuse  his  re- 
quest? A  student,  in  denying  such  an  appeal,  not  only 
disappoints  a  friend  but  seems  to  do  it  to  escape  the  danger 
of  unpleasant  consequences  to  himself.  Of  course  he  ought 
not  to  encourage  the  lazy  or  the  criminal  any  more  than  we 
should  when  asked  for  help  by  a  man  "out  of  work" — that  is 
not  giving  help ;  but  the  act  of  giving  is  itself  no  crime.  The 
real  crime  of  our  educational  methods  (and  often  it  is_a 
fatal  one)  is  that  we  strive  from  the  start  to  ingrain  into 
our  youth  the  idea  that  education  is  entirely  a  process  of 
self -ad  vancement . 
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^  Whether  or  not  students  are  morally  as  lax  as  they  are 
sometimes  held  to  be,  it  would  seem  evident  from  an  anal- 
ysis of  such  typical  cases  that  their  ''dishonesty"  has  in- 
volved in  it  a  dangerous  lack  of  understanding  as  to  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong.  When  we  consider  the  conflict- 
ing codes  of  honor  for  which  students  have  long  been 
famous,  we  may  well  suspect  that  the  disease  we  have  un- 
dertaken to  diagnose,  in  as  far  as  it  is  pecuHar  to  students, 
is  due  to. improper  instruction. 

In  the  first  place,  instruction  has  been  and  still  tends  to 
be  too  much  a  process  of  memorizing  a  cut  and  dried  sum- 
mary prepared  by  the  teacher.  In  the  lower  grades  neat 
little  definitions  of  a  sentence  or  of  the  boundaries  of  North 
America  are  dictated  and  the  children  are  required  to  pass 
back  to  the  teacher  these  supposedly  final  truths  verbatim 
et  literatim,  on  pain  of  having  to  write  them  fifty  times. 
For  a  child  it  is  easier  to  memorize  than  to  understand  or 
to  reason;  but  even  in  college,  students  are,  more  fre- 
quently than  we  would  care  to  admit,  required  to  absorb 
the  results  of  the  teacher's  labors  when  they  should  reach 
conclusions  thru  mental  processes  of  their  own  starting 
from  their  own  experiences.  Dictatorial  methods  of  educa- 
tion not  only  fail  to  develop  the  more  mature  powers  need- 
ful for  right  ethical  attitude,  but  they  put  an  increasingly 
severe  and  unnecessary  burden  on  the  powers  of  memory 
with  corresponding  temptation  to  counterfeit  memory  by 
cribbing. 

In  the  second  place,  the  pupil  is  led  from  the  start  to  infer 
that  he  is  sent  to  school  not  to  get  something  of  intrinsic 
value  to  himself  but  to  gain  the  approbation  of  the  teacher. 
If  his  work  is  pronounced  "excellent,"  he  knows  that  he 
has  done  what  the  teacher  desires  in  the  way  the  teacher 
desires;  if  it  is  marked  a  failure,  even  he  himself  may  be 
aware  that  what  he  did  was  not  wrong  but  was  not  done 
in  the  way  teacher  wanted  it.  Examinations  and  all  the 
various  means  of  grading  (the  very  things  that  bring  up 
the  questions  of  dishonesty)  come  in  some  cases  to  be  little 
more  than  opportunities  for  the  teacher  to  measure  out  his 
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personal  approbation,  or  perhaps  we  should  say,  disappro-. 
bation.  Yet  this  approbation,  we  all  know,  is  of  small 
value  except  in  as  far  as  it  corresponds  to  real  power  gained 
by  the  student.  Furthermore,  it  can  have  little  effect  in 
calling  out  thoroly  faithful  efforts  unless  it  is  really  respected 
by  the  student,  but  it  may  act  as  a  temptation  to  deceive, 
for,  while  intrinsic  worth  can  not  be  gained  by  undetected 
copying,  approbation  can  be. 

In  the  third  place,  because  of  the  serious  defects  in  our 
educational  methods  and  still  more  because  of  the  persistent 
tradition  of  older  and  even  more  faulty  methods,  precisely 
this  needed  respect  for  the  teacher's  dicta  is  liable  to  be 
lacking  from  the  moment  the  youth  is  able  to  compare 
the  teacher  with  other  mature  persons.  And  this  atti- 
tude toward  the  teaching  profession  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  grown-up  community.  For  example,  in  a  paper 
entitled  ''The  Plague  of  Personality,"^  by  Mr.  McAndrew, 
principal  of  the  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York 
City,  there  are  these  passages : 

"If  you  are  interested  in  knowing  how  general  the  opinion  is  that  a  typical 
schoolmaster  develops  in  himself  objectionable  features  of  personality,  try 
the  experiment  of  noting  the  reaction  upon  your  intelligent  friends  not  in 
this  calling  when  you  test  them  like  this:  say  to  one  of  these  acquaintances 
after  another,  "If  you  should  hear  of  Lawyer  Thompson  or  Dr.  Smith  or 
Merchant  Brown  the  remark,  'He  is  a  regular  schoolmaster,'  would  your 
opinion  be  favorable  or  unfavorable?" 

Try  also  upon  them  this:  "If  you  should  hear,  regarding  Lawyer  Thomp- 
son, or  Dr.  Smith,  or  Merchant  Brown,  the  remark,  'He  is  a  regular  engineer,' 
would  your  opinion  be  favorable  or  unfavorable?" 

It  happens  that  the  school  with  which  I  am  connected  occupies  a  new 
building  which  brings  to  it  many  visitors  from  out  of  town,  among  them 
members  of  boards  of  education  in  various  cities.  I  have  been  trying  upon 
them  these  questions:  "How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  board? 
Is  your  opinion,  now  that  you  have  become  more  familiar  with  the  school 
man,  more  favorable  or  less  favorable  than  before  you  went  upon  the  board 
of  education?"  I  have  not  found  any  member  yet  who  answers  "more  favor- 
able." 

When  the  cartoonist  wishes  to  arouse  prejudice  against 
one  of  President  Wilson's  measures,  he  simply  draws  him 

^  Read  before  the  Harvard  Teachers'  Association,  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing, March  7,  1914. 
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as  a  college  professor.  And  the  popular  explanation  of  this 
common  lack  of  respect  for  the  schoolman  is  well  exprest 
in  this  sentence  from  a  newspaper  editorial:  "Such  is  the 
difference  between  broad-minded  statesmanship  and  the 
attitude  of  the  man  who  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  detach 
himself  from  the  idea  that  he  is  the  master  of  a  school  in 
which  whatever  he  says  must  be  right  and  the  law." 

Lastly,  pedagogical  methods  not  yet  reformed  altogether 
lead  to  positive  confusion  of  ethical  standards.  That  such 
confusion  prevails  in  the  minds  of  students,  a  Httle  frank 
confession  on  their  part  soon  demonstrates.  In  the  early 
years  of  my  teaching,  for  example,  a  student  in  a  class  in 
general  English  Hterature  came  to  me  with  a  touch  of 
malicious  delight,  saying,  *'I  have  found  the  book  you  are 
using!"  naming,  as  it  happened,  one  of  which  I  had  never 
heard.  That  two  persons  dealing  with  such  a  subject 
must  inevitably  follow  somewhat  the  same  development 
and  must  express  many  ideas  in  common,  had  never  en- 
tered his  head;  to  him  it  was  a  clear  case  of  "copying." 
Since  then  I  have  known  many  students  who  felt  that  if 
they  discovered  the  source  of  any  of  their  teacher's  ideas 
they  had  caught  him  at  the  very  practise  for  which  he  was 
condemning  them.  Again,  a  freshman  who  was  telling 
me  of  an  unpopular  secondary  school  teacher  gave  as  evi- 
dence that  the  reputation  was  deserved  the  fact  that  the 
boys  got  the  teacher's  algebra  one  day  and-  found  it  had 
the  answers  in  the  back.     A  manifest  case  of  "cribbing!" 

Another  phase  of  this  confusion  is  still  more  strikingly 
seen  in  graduates.  If  a  judge  high  up  in  the  counsels  of 
state  were  found  to  have  added  to  his  possessions  by  seUing 
property  that  belonged  to  another,  we  should  not  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  he  was  morally  unfit  for  his  office.  If 
as  a  student  in  college  he  had  handed  in  as  his  own  a  forensic 
for  which  an  older  brother  had  received  credit  a  few  years 
before,  he  might  (such  a  case  actually  occurred  a  short 
time  ago)  tell  of  it  to  his  fellow  alumni  and  find  the  glee  he 
himself  felt  reflected  on  the  faces  of  his  hearers.  Even 
teachers  who  are  always  on  the  watch  to  detect  and  punish 
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what  they  call  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  their  students 
will,  on  other  occasions,  tell  unblushingly  of  the  good  "tricks" 
they  themselves  played  on  those  who  were  their  teachers. 

If  we  treat  as  a  joke  or  in  any  way  connive  at  deception, 
whether  the  deceived  is  the  traditionally  legitimate  prey 
of  the  pupil,  his  teacher,  or  the  pupil  himself,  who  has  been 
led  into  thinking  that  he  gets  what  he  is  seeking  when  he 
counterfeits  what  his  teacher  calls  for;  if  we  teach  that  it 
is  wrong  to  devise  means  of  assisting  the  memory  or  to 
receive  or  to  give  help,  we  are  scattering  seeds  of  dishonor. 
When  to  any  degree  dictatorial  methods  and  artificial  or 
misunderstood  aims  are  combined  with  lack  of  respect  for 
the  dictator  and  confusion  as  to  ethical  standards,  a  rich 
soil  is  prepared  for  the  growth  of  the  so-called  acts  of  stu- 
dent dishonesty.  The  evils  of  the  situation  may  be  ig- 
nored or  denied  by  both  student  and  teacher,  but  if  they 
exist  at  all  they  are  serious.  They  are  the  disease  we  should 
cure  or  prevent. 

Many  who  would  not  deny  that  these  things  are  man- 
aged differently  (and  better)  outside  of  college,  still  feel 
that  the  traditional  schoolmaster  methods  are  justified 
because  of  the  artificial  conditions  under  which  the  work 
must  be  carried  on  at  best  and  because  of  the  immaturity 
of  the  students.  But  long  ago  we  found  out  that  not  all 
the  artificiality  tradition  had  handed  down  to  us  was 
necessary,  and  'that  where  conditions  were  made  more  natural 
the  results  were  highly  encouraging.  And  as  for  the  ma- 
turity of  our  students,  we  have  not  begun  to  exhaust  the 
possibilities.  To  appreciate  how  far  we  have  fallen  short, 
we  have  but  to  compare  an  ordinary  boy  in  the  classroom 
with  the  same  boy  on  the  ball  field.  To  get  into  the  studies 
something  of  that  fine  attitude  that  at  present  is  often 
seen  only  in  athletics,  we  need  to  cease  directing  our  main 
efforts  toward  the  development  in  the  pupil  of  the  habit 
of  blindly  following  the  teacher,  and  instead  to  shape  oiu- 
methods  so  that  the  pull  of  the  teacher  will  be  replaced  as 
rapidly  as  possible  by  the  push  of  the  expanding  inner  im- 
pulses of  the  student.     In  other  words,  the  question  is  not. 
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Are  more  natural  conditions  and  greater  maturity  possi- 
ble? It  is  rather,  Just  what  improvements  of  that  sort 
would  be  most  effective  in  preventing  this  disease  called 
student  dishonesty?  Reforms  are  certainly  called  for  in 
the  methods  of  examining,  but  back  of  that  they  are  needed 
in  the  instruction  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  needs  to  have  himself  and 
to  impart  to  his  students  a  clear  understanding  of  the  real 
value  to  them  of  the  subject  taught.  They  may  not  find 
the  same  kind  of  interest  that  he  does;  they  may  not  be 
able  to  get  from  the  subject  exactly  the  same  value;  but 
some  value  real  to  them  they  should  get.  Men  and  women 
in  evening  schools  and  other  extension  classes  generally 
come  to  their  studies  with  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  want 
and  a  sturdy  determination  to  get  it.  Knowing  that  such 
power  as  they  are  after  can  not  be  gained  by  cheating,  they 
seldom  bring  up  problems  of  honesty.  The  college  teacher 
needs  to  make  it  his  special  business  to  see  that  his  stu- 
dents also  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  value  they  can  get  from 
his  class,  and  that  they  develop,  without  any  special  re- 
gard to  his  approbation,  an  ambition  to  get  that  value. 

In  the  second  place,  students  in  every  class  should  be 
carefully  taught  how  to  acquire  the  particular  value  they 
are  seeking.  The  evil  of  "copying"  (deceit  aside)  is  not 
that  the  copier  has  used  ideas  of  others ;  it  is  that  he  has  not 
digested  them,  probably  not  even  understood  them,  and 
that  he  has  taken  them  merely  to  save  himself  work  that 
it  is  necessary  he  should  do.  If  a  student  is  led  every  time 
to  develop  something  of  his  own  power  first,  then  to  draw 
intelligently  from  those  vast  resources  of  power  that  the 
race  has  stored  up,  thoroly  mastering  his  borrowings 
before  he  attempts  to  use  them,  the  word  "copy"  as  it  is 
ordinarily  used  will  cease  to  have  meaning.  In  a  similar 
way  he  should  be  taught  to  train  his  memory  to  hold  those 
things  necessary  for  proper  understanding  and  use,  and  his 
judgment  to  devise  means  of  reheving  his  memory  from 
unnecessary  burdens.  No  one  is  efficiently  taught  in  any 
subject  until  he  has  learned  these  methods  of  study. 
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In  the  last  place,  the  student  should  in  all  his  work  be 
imprest  with  the  fact  that  he  can  never  get  the  real  value 
unless  he  makes  the  power  he  has  gained  for  himself  like- 
wise of  service  to  others.  The  question  has  often  been 
asked,  Do  not  our  college  courses  strengthen  the  arm  of 
the  rascal  just  as  certainly  as  of  the  decent  citizen?  And 
we  must  admit  there  is  little  in  the  studies  to  prevent  such  a 
disastrous  result  so  long  as  the  work  is  carried  on  entirely 
as  a  process  of  self -advancement.  What  we  need  to  train 
more  than  anything  else  is  the  will  to  be  of  service  and  the 
intelUgence  to  know  how  to  be  of  real  service.  The  abler 
students  should  be  encouraged  and  given  the  opportunity 
to  help  others  in  their  work ;  and  all  should  be  carefully  in- 
structed as  to  the  difference  between  encouraging  laziness 
and  giving  aid  that  will  strengthen  character. 

If  a  student  sees  clearly  what  there  is  of  value  to  him  in 
each  task  before  him  and  is  allowed  freedom  for  the  play 
of  individuality  in  working  out  his  own  best  results,  he  will 
not  feel  that  he  is  being  dominated  by  one  whose  hobbies 
are  laws  for  others;  if  he  is  properly  educated  as  to  the  re- 
ceiving and  the  giving  of  help,  he  will  not  become  con- 
fused as  to  the  essential  ethical  character  of  all  his  acts. 

In  the  setting  of  examinations,  probably  the  most  serious 
defects  are  due  to  their  being  considered  merely  as  means 
of  grading,  whereas  they  may  (and  should)  be  an  important 
part  of  the  process  of  instruction.  Examinations  give  each 
student  the  opportunity  for  definite  comparison  of  his 
progress  with  that  of  his  classmates.  Any  one  who  has 
ever  studied  by  himself  or  alone  under  a  tutor  knows  how 
much  easier  and  more  satisfying  it  is  to  have  fellow  stu- 
dents to  act  as  pace-makers.  Every  one  whose  attitude 
toward  a  subject  has  not  been  perverted  likes  to  try  him- 
self out  with  his  fellows,  and  is  eager  to  undergo  any  legiti- 
mate competitive  test  of  his  right  to  advance.  Further- 
more, examinations  are  the  best  means  of  overcoming 
two  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  instruction.  Every 
subject  taught  has  to  be  presented  in  fragments.  The 
learner  may  forget  from  day  to  day  almost  as  rapidly  as  he 
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learns;  and  he  may  never  be  able  without  assistance  to 
organize  what  he  is  receiving  into  the  unity  that  alone  gives 
it  its  highest  value.  If  examinations  are  given  systemati- 
cally thruout  the  period  of  instruction,  particularly  if  in 
each  case  they  are  immediately  preceded  by  proper  prepara- 
tion and  followed  by  a  thoro  study  of  the  results,  they 
form  an  admirable  process  of  progressive  summation.  The 
moment  examinations  are  given  as  a  systematic  part  of 
the  instruction,  they  cease  to  be  simply  means  of  determin- 
ing the  portion  of  approbation  due  each  student.  They  can 
hardly  degenerate  into  mere  tests  of  memory,  for  their 
purpose  is  to  develop  even  more  than  to  test  power. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  so  to  arrange 
all  work  on  which  students  are  graded  that  no  one  is  un- 
necessarily tempted  to  do  things  he  would  not  otherwise 
stoop  to  "because  he  is  under  pressure."  It  has  been  well 
said  that  "pressure"  accounts  for  the  offenses  of  all  amateur 
liars  and  forgers;  but  we  must  admit  that  offenses  of  this 
sort  would  generally  escape  unpunished  if  the  stone-throw- 
ing were  left  to  him  who  is  himself  without  the  sin  of  having 
ever  yielded  to  sudden  or  severe  temptation.  Tho 
pressure  is  no  justification  for  deceit,  the  teacher  should 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  in  the  prayer  that  students  no  less 
than  their  fellow  mortals  should  utter  daily,  "lead  us  not 
into  temptation." 

Obviously  an  examination  should  be  rigidly  fair;  but  that 
is  not  enough ;  it  should  seem  fair  to  the  student.  It  should 
make  no  unreasonable  demands;  it  should  test  attainment 
in  varied  enough  ways  to  give  free  scope  for  the  individuality 
of  the  students;  and  it  should  clearly  seek  to  discover  real 
power.  It  is  the  more  effective  the  nearer  it  comes  to  the 
form  under  which  the  student's  attainments  will  be  tried 
out  when  he  attempts  to  apply  them  in  real  life. 

An  examination  is  met  in  the  best  spirit  when  the  stu- 
dent feels  that  he  and  his  instructor  have  been  working 
in  friendly  cooperation  for  a  common  end.  For  this  reason 
it  is  much  more  satisfactory  when  "final"  examinations  can 
be  given  by  some  one  other  than  the  instructor  in  the  course, 
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that  is,  when  the  success  of  those  examined  is  a  credit  not 
only  to  themselves  but  equally  to  the  teacher  under  whom 
they  have  studied.  Last  summer  a  boy  in  the  camp  where 
I  was  spending  my  vacation  got  word  that  he  had  past  a 
college  entrance  examination  in  history  with  credit.  He 
immediately  wrote  his  teacher  in  great  joy  and  soon  re- 
ceived an  answer  that  made  it  very  evident  that  the  joy 
was  mutual.  College  entrance  examinations  (when  ex- 
aminations are  properly  appreciated)  serve  as  such  an  ob- 
jective for  secondary  school  work,  and  civil  service  ex- 
aminations, other  competitive  tests  for  positions,  and  in- 
tercollegiate contests  offer  similar  advantages  to  colleges. 
Under  such  conditions,  even  "final"  examinations  become 
an  incentive  to  the  best  of  instruction  and  to  the  most 
faithful  study. 

Another  thing  that  should  not  be  overlooked  in  setting 
examinations  is  that  it  is  just  as  important  to  test  the  stu- 
dent's power  of  getting  and  using  help  as  it  is  to  test  his 
ability  to  work  unaided.  In  after  life  his  right  to  advance 
will  generally  be  tried  out  under  circumstances  when  he  is 
not  only  allowed  but  expected  to  use  any  and  all  aids  he 
can.  Classroom  tests  are  more  satisfactory  if  as  often  as 
possible  they  give  the  student  freedom  in  this  matter.  To 
distinguish  between  digested  and  undigested  matter  (which 
is  all  that  illegitimate  cribs  can  contribute  and  which  is  of 
no  value  at  all)  is  one  of  the  unescapable  responsibilities 
of  the  examiner  both  in  making  out  and  in  grading  his 
tests.    . 

Without  question  there  is  occasion,  and  important  oc- 
casion, to  test  a  student's  power  to  produce  results  without 
assistance;  and  when  such  occasions  arise  it  is  important 
to  conduct  the  examination  so  as  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  unpermitted  assistance.  There  is  no  need  to  put  the 
student  "on  honor."  It  should  be  assumed  without  ques- 
tion that  he  is  at  all  times  on  his  honor.  Neither  is  there 
need  of  spying  or  of  doing  anything  that  would  be  ofiFensive 
to  a  gentleman.  It  is  simply  necessary  to  control  the  con- 
ditions of  the  test  so  that  the  one  responsible  can  himself 
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vouch  (entirely  without  regard  to  the  reputation  or  the 
character  of  those  examined)  that  the  test  has  been  fair.  In 
real  life  tests  are  thus  controlled  when  necessary.  If  a 
doctor,  for  instance,  beheves  that  he  can  cure  a  given 
disease  by  a  method  heretofore  unknown  to  the  profession, 
his  methods  may  be  tested  under  very  strict  conditions. 
It  is  not  generally  (and  never  should  be)  a  question  of 
honesty.  If  he  is  not  a  quack  he  does  not  have  to  be  re- 
quired to  make  the  test  under  specified  conditions;  he  asks 
the  privilege,  in  order  that  he  may  satisfy  himself  and  others 
that  his  "cure"  has  been  subjected  to  a  conclusive  scientific 
test.  A  student  who  has  been  rightly  taught  will  want 
to  know  how  he  matches  up  with  his  fellows,  and  will  (I 
believe)  never  object,  if  he  properly  understands  the  situa- 
tion, to  a  carefully  controlled  test,  will  never  object  to  hav- 
ing the  entire  responsibility  rest  on  the  one  on  whom  it 
belongs,  the  examiner. 

There  are  still  those  who  are  much  troubled  over  "stu- 
dent dishonesty"  and  who  feel  that  the  essential  is  to  de- 
velop a  system  of  detecting  dishonesty  combined  with  an 
effective  scheme  of  punishment.  With  a  right  handling 
of  the  situation  I  do  not  believe  these  problems  arise.  If 
there  is  any  cheating  it  must  be  simply  because  the  examiner 
does  not  know  how  to  set  a  test  that  will  measure  real 
power  acquired,  or  because  the  control  in  the  "restricted" 
part  of  the  tests  is  not  efficient.  If  the  student  is  tempted 
to  cheat,  it  is  evidence  that  the  instruction  has  not  been 
of  the  right  sort  or  that  he  is  not  convinced  that  the  ex- 
amination is  a  fair  means  to  an  end  he  himself  wishes  to  at- 
tain. That  is  to  say,  the  moment  a  question  of  honesty 
arises  we  should  be  suspicious  that  the  system  of  instruc- 
tion has  broken  down.  Students  are  not  so  different  from 
common  humanity  but  that  dishonesty  will  now  and  then 
crop  out,  tho  it  should  and  (most  of  us  bcHeve)  does 
occur  far  less  frequently  in  college  under  proper  instruc- 
tion than  in  the  wider  community,  for  students  are  a  se- 
lected class  living  under  most  favorable  circumstances. 
But  suppose  a  student  lax  in  morals  or  confused  as  to  ethical 
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values  is  cunning  enough  to  baffle  reasonable  "control" 
in  examination,  it  is  evident  to  anyone  with  the  proper  un- 
derstanding that  he  really  hurts  no  one  but  himself.  Un- 
less our  ability  to  evaluate  attainment  is  discreditably  low 
he  can  not  get  even  an  undeserved  "record"  that  is  worth 
anything  to  him.  If  we  have  done  all  we  can  to  give  the 
<)£fender  a  right  understanding  of  the  situation,  his  cheat- 
ing will  not  cause  us  much  worry  unless  we  still  believe 
that  the  only  thing  worth  gaining  in  school  is  the  approval 
of  the  master. 

SAMUEiy  C.  Earl,e 
TuFXs  College  Engineering  School 
Tufts  College,  Mass. 


THE  PROFESSORIAL  SCULLERY 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  teaching  of  EngHsh  com- 
position? The  general  pubHc,  as  well  as  the  academic 
public,  is  restive;  professional  publications  are  full  of  sug- 
gested remedies.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  latter  are  obvious : 
more  teaching  of  grammar;  more  time  for  writing  in  grades 
and  high  school;  more  rigid  entrance  examinations  in  com- 
position; more  composition  for  college  students;  more 
special  undergraduate  and  graduate  training  in  college  for 
future  teachers  of  composition.  All  these  remedies,  even 
the  last — and  least  frequently  suggested  one — have  not 
been  preceded  by  that  which  is  more  vital  than  any  remedy, 
— ^keen  diagnosis.  Colleges  as  a  matter  of  course  blame 
the  entering  students,  back  of  him  his  teachers.  This 
position  is  quite  as  logical  as  that  of  the  parent,  who,  hav- 
ing neglected  his  son's  training  until  he  himself  begins  to 
harvest  what  that  soxi  has  sown,  sits  back  with  a  holier- 
than-thou  expression,  rails  at  the  son,  and  calls  on  the  world 
for  condolence.  What  of  the  indispensable  technical 
training  in  composition  which  most  college  students  never 
get?  Of  students  graduated  with  no  training  in  composi- 
tion? Of  the  orthodox  college  and  university  custom  of 
sending  forth  young  high  school  instructors  to  learn  Eng- 
lish composition — :in  so  far  as  they  ever  learn  it — ^by  mak- 
ing mistakes  at  the  expense  of  their  defenseless  pupils? 
Of  the  outrageous  neglect  of  composition  for  that  which 
it  is  more  "fun"  to  teach— Hterature?  Is  it  forgivable 
that  a  democracy's  institutions,  aiming  to  train  the  lead- 
ers of  the  people,  should  turn  out  unskilled  workmen, 
wasters  of  priceless  material,  hopeless  bunglers?  Un- 
skilled workmen?  I  beg  the  latters'  pardon  for  the  im- 
plied comparison.  If  our  sewer-digging  gangs  of  Hun- 
garians worked   as   do   many  composition   teachers,    they 
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would  weave  random  ditches  across  the  street  and  back 
again,  pause  in  the  shade  to  dig  a  useless  stretch  straight 
downward,  then  turn  a  convenient  comer  and  stop — end- 
ing nowhere.  When  will  colleges  place  the  blame  where 
it  belongs?         _ 

Peace  to  the  suggestors  of  external  medications.  The 
trouble  is  within.  Our  educational  institutions  are  vitiated 
by  a  fundamentally  wrong  psychological  attitude.  Let 
there  be  an  end  to  regarding  the  teaching  of  most  college 
composition  as  work  for  the  scullions  of  the  department. 
Who  expects  a  scullion's  task  to  be  inspirational,  or  to  be 
chosen  for  a  life  work?  Even  Gareth  would  have  washed 
his  pans  less  graciously  without  the  dream  of  knighthood. 
Freshman  composition  is  all  the  drill  in  writing  which  the 
average  college  student  ever  gets;  many  times  he  escapes 
even  that.  Yet  the  teaching  of  this  class  especially  is  con- 
sidered drudgery,  at  best  made  endurable  only  by  the 
present  privilege  of  conducting  at  least  one  class  in  litera- 
ture, or  by  the  dream  of  teaching  literature  alone  in  the 
future.  I  do  not  impugn  the  value  of  literature.  I  only 
ask  equal  consideration  for  its  unfairly  treated  younger 
brother.  Certainly  literature  is  fascinating,  if  only  as  the 
record  of  the  mutual  reaction  of  human  personalities  and 
their  environments;  fascinating  for  its  further  possibilities 
of  reaction  upon  present  personalities.  Yet  is  insight 
dead?  Have  not  the  themes  written  by  students  in  fresh- 
man composition  a  kindred  gripping  and  enduring  inter- 
est? Even  the  greater  interest  of  revealing  human  person- 
alities in  the  very  living  process  of  reacting?  It  is  quick 
with  the  life  of  intellects  grop'ing  thru  not-understood 
and  shadowy  places  toward  the  clear  light  of  understanding; 
quick  with  the  starting  life  of  wondrous  moths  emerging 
from  their  chrysalises,  crumply- winged  and  flabby  and 
uncertain,  yet  in  their  -slow,  vague  movements  gaining 
stronger  wings  for  longer  flights.  The  old  physiologies 
held  a  fascinating  tale  of  the  stomach  of  a  living  man, 
containing,  thru  some  strange  accident,  an  aperture 
thru    which    its    healthy    processes    could    be    watched. 
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Teachers  of  English  composition  have,  not  a  gruesome,  but 
an  entirely  normal  and  commonplace  method  of  observing 
and  strengthening  a  higher  process  than  the  physiological 
functions  of  the  human  stomach.  All  this  is  twaddle, 
says  some  one  in  the  profession  or  out  of  it?  Then  verily, 
for  him  it  is.  There  is  nothing  good  or  bad  but  thinking 
makes  it  so.  For  him  who  has  lost  all  but  the  scullion's 
vision,  there  must  needs  remain  only  the  scullion's  task. 
Without  the  vivifying  enthusiasm  of  an  answering  under- 
standing to  help  buoy  it  up,  any  attempted  expression  of 
something  deeper  than  mere  fact  must  drop  back,  empty 
lifeless  symbols,  like  kites  when  the  wind  has  fallen.  No 
bored  teacher  may  hope  to  receive  as  themes  much  more 
than  the  wooden  results  of  bored  students'  enforced  labor. 
Never  does  the  sea-anemone  close  with  a  more  inevitable, 
quiet,  persistence  when  prodded,  than  does  a  callow  stu- 
dent shut  the  spontaneous  activities  of  his  brain  from  a 
visionless  instructor.  On  the  other  hand,  where  is  the 
student  whose  abilities  do  not  expand  and  grow  under  sin- 
cerely interested  and  intelligent  guidance?  Yet  let  us 
pause.  This  is  no  advocacy  of  gushing  sentimentality  and 
over-emphasis,  a  tendency  of — ^usually — ^very  young  fem- 
ininity, occasionally  producing  undesirable  reactions,  any 
more  than  it  is  the  advocacy  of  the  condescending,  some- 
times tolerant  patronage  of  mature  masculinity.  The 
mode  of  action  suggested  as  the  outer  manifestation  of  a 
genuine  and  permanent  interest  in  the  students'  mental 
machinery,  is  merely  the  taking  for  granted  of  whatever 
he  writes  with  apparent  sincerity,  as  of  course  the  kind  of 
thing  people  think;  a  matter-of-fact  attitude  which  at  once 
disarms  the  self-conscious  student,  prevents  the  develop- 
ment of  self-consciousness,  and  puts  no  premium  on  forced 
words  or  attitudes. 

Just  here  let  me  make  a  brief  apology  for  freshmen, 
those  bewildered  children  of  the  college  campus.  Why 
must  it  be  the  fashion  to  be  bored  by  them?  Every  cam- 
pus has  them:  freshmen  wandering  about  seeking  registra- 
tion offices  or  classrooms  in  all  sorts  of  improbable  nooks, 
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pathetically  grateful  for  help,  yet  laughably  reluctant  to 
show  their  need  of  it;  freshmen  herded  into  classrooms 
willy-nilly,  there  to  sit  in  wide-eyed  wonder — and  to  re- 
tain only  bewildered  impressions.  Such  bewilderment 
is  pointedly  illustrated  by  the  reply  of  a  youth  who  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  at  the  second  meeting  of  one  of 
several  divisions  of  a  class. 

"Were  you  here  last  time?"  the  teacher  asked  him. 

"Y-y-yes,"  he  replied,  "but  you  did  not  look  like  this  be- 
fore." 

Investigation  developed  the  fact  that  a  small  and  slender 
lady  taught  the  division  in  which  he  had  first  appeared, 
whereas  the  lady  of  the  second  division  was  large  and  im- 
posing. Of  course,  these  freshmen  vary  almost  as  much 
as  humanity  varies.  Some  have  been  surfeited  with  op- 
portunities, some  must  work  for  bare  necessities.  Some 
are  cultured,  some  are  crude.  Some  are  so  shy  as  to  seem 
stupid,  others  overconfident;  yet  the  shyness  often  indi- 
cates merely  the  effect  of  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  the  opportunity  before  them,  while  the  over- 
confidence,  when  not  a  mere  mask  for  shyness,  or  a  residuum 
of  the  recent,  remarkable  experience  of  having  been  high 
school  seniors,  is  often  only  the  sign  of  a  hopeful  apprecia- 
tion of  their  ennobling  membership  in  a  great  institution. 
For  all  these  boys  and  girls,  emerging  into  maturity  of 
vision,  eager,  only  too  receptive,  mostly  good,  and  all  young 
enough  to  be  unspoiled  at  heart,  for  all  these  human  enti- 
ties, undergoing  what  for  each  is  a  tremendous  experience, 
very  frequently  only  one  instructor  is  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide means  of  articulate  expression — the  teacher  of  English 
composition.     And  he,  forsooth,  is  bored! 

With  their  different  back-grounds,  it  is  nattu-al  that  many 
of  these  students  have  had  significant  experiences  strange 
to  the  instructor  himself.  Yet  too  seldom  do  they  feel 
themselves  impelled  to  find  an  outlet,  and  hence  clarify 
their  real  experiences,  past  and  present,  in  EngHsh  composi- 
tion. Yet  could  a  teacher  with  any  degree  of  sympathetic 
insight  fail  to  find  real  interest  in  such  characteristic  at- 
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tempts  as  these  which  follow,  however  crude?  One  stu- 
dent, for  example,  evolved  from  the  subject,  ''Prohibition," 
an  account  of  a  night  with  his  summer  comrades,  drunken 
loggers  carousing  with  the  help  of  their  month's  wages. 
Can  this  fail  to  reach  out  in  thought-connection  to  one  of 
the  largest  moral  and  economic  questions  of  the  present 
world?  Another  student,  in  no  way  unusual,  developed 
from  the  experimental  title,  ''Faces,"  this  train  of  thought. 
"It  is  a  puzzling  fact  that  in  the  United  States  alone  there 
are  one  hundred  million  different  faces.  Yet  when  I  re- 
flect upon  the  infinite  number  of  phenomena  in  nature, 
and  when  I  consider  the  power  of  Him  who  is  able  to  place 
in  the  heavens  an  infinite  number  of  planets,  differing  in 
magnitude,  I  am  not  astonished  that  he  can  give  to  each 
individual  a  face  with  characteristics  all  its  own."  Child- 
like? Truly,  with  the  primitive  awe  of  those  long-ago 
wanderers  over  star-lighted  Chaldean  plains.  A  third 
student,  writing  on  so  trite  a  subject  as  "Home  and  my 
obHgations  to  it,"  gave  as  the  burden  of  his  thought,  the 
idea  that  home  could  no  longer  be  described  as  it  had  been 
when  last  he  saw  it,  nor  could  his  obHgations  be  the  same, 
because  of  the  very  recent  arrival  of  a  welcome  baby- 
brother.  Within  the  week,  his  obHgations  had  been  trans- 
muted to  the  need  of  becoming  the  kind  of  man  to  set  a 
good  example  for  that  baby-brother.  Child-like  again, 
perhaps;  but  this  time  with  an  elemental  impulse  that  has 
underlain  much  of  the  upward  progress  of  the  human 
spirit.  Yes,  beneath  the  surface-field  of  freshman  com- 
position Hes  a  vast  underground  lake  of  refreshing  water, 
needing  only  to  be  tapped  inteUigently. 

In  stiU  another  way  is  our  psychology  imperfect.  Where 
there  does  exist  praiseworthy  insight  into  the  human  in- 
terest of  composition,  and  admirable  eductive  ability,  it 
too  often  seeks  the  wrong  results.  There  are,  to  be  sure, 
a  very  few  institutions  where  advanced  classes  in  writing 
have  given  a  remarkable  contribution  to  the  number  of  dis- 
tinctly fuccessful  young  American  writers.  Here  the  process 
of  literary  expression  is  lookt  on  as  a  growth;  membership 
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in  advanced  classes  represents  the  pinnacles,  not  the  foot- 
hills, of  student  achievement.  Elsewhere,  it  is  questionable 
whether  advanced  courses  in  short-story-writing,  play- 
construction,  and  the  like,  are  worth  the  time  they  take. 
Most  of  us  know  the  inflated  egotism  of  the  student  author. 
We  have  too  many  mediocre  aspirants  toward  literary 
celebrity  already.  By  no  means  all  of  the  few  writers 
whose  genius  has  driven  them  to  success,  have  ever  had 
training  in  their  special  kinds  of  composition;  it  is  proba- 
ble that  those  who  have  had  training  have  succeeded  as 
much  in  spite  of  it  as  because  of  it.  Where  the  colleges 
give  any  training  in  advanced  composition,  it  is  usually 
of  this  quasi-literary  type,  as  a  result  of  which  the  student 
who  later  becomes,  not  a  great  author  but  a  teacher,  has, 
as  at  least  the  subconscious  aim  of  all  his  teaching,  the  pro- 
ducing of  literary  artists.  Hence  he  is  often  satisfied  with 
an  extremely  frothy  product.  Because  of  him  and  his 
kind,  there  is  in  educational  work  a  supercilious  attitude 
toward  "business  EngHsh,"  as  something  eminently  ple- 
beian, to  be  relegated  to  commercial  departments,  or  to  be 
given  by  special  dispensation  for  some  segregated  groups 
of  "rough  necks."  Yet  for  business  English  in  the  broadest 
sense,  the  first  requisite  is  clear  thinking,  exprest  in 
clear  language  technically  correct.  It  is  this,  and  this 
alone,  which  training  can  hope  to  give  an  embryo  genius; 
if  the  genius  later  feels  within  himself  something  impelling 
expression,  his  need  will  find  its  language.  For  the  mass  of 
college  students,  however,  the  lack  of  steady  work  in  the 
foundation-necessities  of  composition,  and  the  dispro- 
portionate emphasis  upon  artistic  English  as  an  aim,  brings 
discouragement.  Dumbly  resentful,  they  feel  that  some- 
how the  institution  is  demanding  valuable  time,  in  return 
for  which  it  gives  them  no  training  articulating  with  their 
future  lives.  College  freshmen  are  not  easily  fooled. 
Once  let  them  realize  that  English  composition  is  at  one 
with  any  other  successful  occupation  in  demanding  clear 
thinking  as  its  base,  that  facility  in  it  gives  them  a  means 
of  projecting  their  thoughts  into  the  world  of  their  fellows, 
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and  of  advancing  in  their  own  work,— forthwith  their  ennui 
is  gone.  They  may  labor  ploddingly,  but  labor  they  do. 
Are  there  any  mature  men  who  do  not  feel  their  right  to  a 
greater  residuum  of  usefulness  from  their  training  in  com- 
position? The  business  man,  the  doctor,  the  engineer, 
each  needs  facility  of  expression  in  order  to  excel  in  his 
special  work.  A  background  of  training  enables  the  politi- 
cian to  express  his  ideas  succinctly  when  occasion  demands, — 
or  to  conceal  them  more  dexterously  in  a  maze  when  such  is 
his  purpose.  Indeed,  in  a  land  where  political  preferment  de- 
pends largely  upon  verbal  dexterity,  and  where  many  'men 
aspire  to  politics — or  should  do  so — ^what  can  be  more 
vital  than  training  in  the  aforesaid  business  English? 
Recognition  of  the  practical  value  of  composition  training, 
then,  the  planning  for  the  futures  of  the  many  rather  than 
of  the  extreme  few,  and  hence  relinquishment  of  our  em- 
phasis upon  artistic  English,  is  the  second  change  needed 
in  the  college  instructor's  psychological  viewpoint. 

Composition  teaching  accompanied  by  insight  into  the 
human  value  of  themes,  which  at  the  same  time  does  not 
sacrifice  solid  practical  achievement  to  ineffective  artistry, 
can  not  be  ranked  as  mere  drudgery.  Successful  enthusiasm 
must  be  accompanied  by  thoro  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  composition,  to  be  gained  and  to  be  inculcated 
only  by  steady  hard  work.  Yet  without  the  spirit  beneath 
and  transcending  it,  technical  accuracy  can  be  but  the  let- 
ter which  killeth.  Beyond  any  doubt  the  correction  of 
unending  piles  of  papers  is  drudgery.  What  is  all  work 
but  drudgery — sometimes  uplifted  by  a  vision?  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  the  teaching  of  EngHsh  composition  has 
gone  on  so  long  without  the  vision,  that  convention  has 
hardened  it  into  the  sculHon's  task.  Given  the  vision, 
the  teacher  will  more  or  less  unconsciously  discover  that 
by  that  dangerously  subtle  capacity  of  inner  atmospheres 
to  be  transferred  to  others,  his  pupils,  too,  seem  to  be 
finding  their  drudgery  uplifted.  Eager  theme-writers  striv- 
ing only  for  clear  expression,  will  now  and  again  stumble 
into  a  bit  of  sheer  artistry — the  wood-cutter  in  garb  of 
sober  brown  has  become  a  fairy  prince. 
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Let  us  look  more  directly  at  the  influences  exerted  upon 
the  embryo  teacher  of  English  composition  by  the  incor- 
rectness of  the  prevailing  psychological  attitude.  The 
ascending  student  metes  out  to  his  successors  the  patron- 
izing treatment  given  him  when  in  their  places.  Even 
tho  he  specializes  in  English,  he  finds  the  burden  of 
interest  and  time  given  to  literature.  If,  like  many  pro- 
spective teachers,  he  assists  in  the  department  in  his  upper- 
classman  days,  or  begins  there  as  a  young  instructor,  he 
finds  what  he  may  have  suspected  before,  that  most  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  department  consider  themselves  above 
teaching  freshman  composition,  a  fact  which  means  that 
they  consider  themselves  above  giving  the  only  training 
in  composition  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  students 
ever  get.  If  one  of  these  men  does  teach  it,  he  usually 
does  so  condescendingly.  It  is  upon  the  newly  fledged 
teacher,  or  upon  others  but  Httle  in  advance  of  him,  that 
most  of  this  "drudgery"  is  bestowed;  upon  those  most 
likely  to  be  led  by  the  crassness  of  youth  to  regard  under- 
graduates as  associates  so  recently  outstripped  as  to  be 
scorned.  If  by  good  fortune  starting  out  with  frank  en- 
thusiasm for  his  work,  he  begins  to  read  his  pupils'  themes 
aloud  to  some  older  faculty  man,  he  finds  his  listener  toler- 
antly ready  to  hear  the  joke — for,  of  course,  a  freshman 
composition  is  a  joke.  If  he  asserts  his  joy  in  his  work, 
he  is  met  either  with  a  smile  of  gentle  incredulity,  or  the 
look  which  says.  What  a  blessed  thing  is  youth !  If  he  con- 
siders remaining  in  it,  some  kind  colleague  remarks,  "Of 
course  you  do  not  care  to  spend  your  life  doing  that  sort 
of  thing." 

Probably  his  success  in  his  work  has  been  aided  by  a 
broad  enthusiasm  for  many  kinds  of  human  effort.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  his  pupils'  varying  interests  would  not 
have  found  him  attentive.  If  he  is  fortunate,  he  may 
even  keep  this  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to 
study  in  the  few,  if  any,  available  classes  in  advanced  com- 
position, while  getting  his  master's  degree.  Yet,  if  he  is 
ambitious,  and  if  he  must  needs  listen  to  the  call  of  the  al- 
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mighty  dollar  and  the  proverbial  rainy  day,  the  shades 
of  the  prison  house  begin  to  close  about  him.  Soon  he 
acts  upon  the  realization  that  progress  in  his  profession 
can  be  only  in  the  direction  of  further  specialization  in 
literature — and  place  is  made  among  the  teachers  of  com- 
position for  another  raw  recruit.  However  broad  a  theme 
he  may  be  permitted  to  choose  for  his  doctor's  thesis,  it 
will  be  very  strange  if  a  large  part  of  his  strength  is  not 
spent  in  fields  of  the  past  in  which,  however  worthful  they 
are  in  themselves,  he  finds  himself  going  ever  further  from 
his  original  catholicity  of  interest,  and  being  made  no 
better  for  his  original  work  of  English  composition.  The 
following  story  is  told  of  the  heads  of  two  not  very  friendly 
departments  in  a  western  university. 

"The  idea,"  said  Mr.  A.,  ''of  that  large  appropriation 
for  your  department,  when  our  department  needed  it. 
Why,  I  hear  you  gave  a  doctor's  degree  to  a  man  who  wrote 
a  thesis  on  'The  Economic  Value  of  the  Meadow-lark!'  " 

"Yes,"  was  the  retort,  "and  I  understand  that  at  the 
same  time  you  gave  a  man  his  doctorate  for  a  thesis  on 
'Doorknobs  of  Pompeii!'" 

Graduate  study  and  advanced  teaching  hold  no  place 
for  the  man  who  finds  worth  in  both  subjects,  and  in  many 
unlike  either,  while  keeping  for  his  own  special  field  the 
guidance  of  human  expression. 

Such  is  likely  to  be  the  fate  of  even  the  ambitious  spe- 
cialist in  EngUsh,  who  begins  with  natural  ability  and  en- 
thusiasm for  composition  teaching.  What  is  to  be  ex- 
pected of  the  average  prospective  teacher,  with  no  enthu- 
siasm to  counteract  his  visionless  environment?  He  too 
knows  that  composition  is  ranked  far  below  literature. 
He  has  been  required  to  study  it  very  little,  if  at  all;  usually 
it  was  taught  by  the  unimportant  members  of  the  depart- 
ment; and  they  were  frankly  bored  by  him  and  his  work. 
The  actual  training  given  him  Jias  been  too  often  regrettably 
vague,  slip-shod,  and  inaccurate.  For  all  the  reasons 
just  given  he  graduates  with  very  little  skill  in  even  the 
most  practical  composition,  and  with  almost  no  knowledge 
of  the  basic  principles.     If  he  becomes  a  college  instructor, 
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he  will  work  with  the  ineffectiveness  previously  discust. 
If  he  becomes  a  normal  school  teacher,  he  sends  out  teach- 
ers with  sHp-shod  training  to  work  further  havoc  in  the 
grades,  or,  possibly  worse,  becomes  an  abettor  of  normal 
school  principles  like  the  one  who,  when  asked  recently 
about  the  English  in  his  school,  remarked  smugly: 

"English?  Well  really,  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean 
by  English.  Oh,  if  you  mean  composition,  why  we  have 
none  of  that  in  our  school.  We  expect  oiu-  students  to 
have  had  all  they  need  of  that  in  high  school." 

More  probably  the  student  goes  into  a  high  school,  there 
to  become  one  of  the  myriads  responsible  for  the  unspeak- 
ably poor  training  of  the  entering  college  student  today,  or, 
worse,  of  the  student  whose  high  school  attendance  ends 
his  school  career.  True  to  type,  he  slights  composition 
for  literature — ^literature,  which  almost  any  dullard  can 
teach  at,  which  lives  by  its  own  shining,  but  at  the  irradia- 
tion of  which  your  dullard  can  officiate,  and  think,  like 
Chanticleer,  his  crowing  makes  the  sun  to  rise. 

In  this  fashion  the  college's  attitude  toward  composi- 
tion becomes  the  center  of  the  trouble  in  our  entire  educa- 
tional system.  Around  and  around  the  vicious  circle  we 
go.  Wrong  psychology  begets  poor  training;  students 
cursed  by  this  go  out  to  start  another  generation  along  their 
slip-shod  way;  baffled  public  and  resentful  colleges  ask. 
What  is  the  matter  with  the  teaching  of  English  com- 
position? 

However,  all  is  not  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark. 
There  are  notable  exceptions  among  institutions  them- 
selves, and  among  individuals  in  culpable  institutions. 
There  are  still  many  mature  and  able  teachers  who  consider 
composition  teaching  worth  their  effort;  men  and  women 
mellowed  a  bit  by  living,  to  whose  accurate  knowledge  is 
added  the  sympathetic  perception  which  sees  beneath 
youthful  attempts  at  expression,  a  significant  phase  of 
that  inexplicable  and  evanescent  thing,  human  life.  From 
such  the  light  must  come.        Sarah  Foss  WoIvVERTon 

Leland  Stanford  University 
California 
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DISCUSSIONS 
IS  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  DESIRABI.E? 

FOUR   NOTEWORTHY   UTTERANCES 


I.  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  University.^ 

A  not  inconsiderable  part  of  the  occupations  of  the 
president  of  a  large  university  is  to  reply  to  letters  addressed 
to  him  in  criticism  of  some  reported  utterance  by  a  member 
of  the  teaching  staff,  and  in  making  such  reply  to  point 
out  what  is  the  precise  status  and  responsibility  of  an 
academic  teacher,  and  what  is  the  university's  share  of 
responsibility  for  his  utterances.  The  number  of  such 
criticisms  made  on  the  part  of  the  public  has  notably 
increased  in  recent  years,  and  during  the  European  War 
these  criticisms  have  been  even  more  numerous  than  here- 
tofore. In  most  cases  they  are  based  on  incorrect  or 
garbled  reports  of  what  the  person  in  question  really  said. 
In  other  cases  they  reflect  merely  narrowness  of  view  and 
stupidity,  or  a  desire  to  use  the  university  as  an  agent  for 
some  particular  propaganda  which  the  critics  hold  dear. 
One  thing  these  criticisms  have  in  common;  they  almost 
invariably  conclude  by  demanding  the  instant  removal 
of  the  offending  professor  from  the  rolls  of  the  university. 

During  the  past  year  one  amiable  correspondent  has 
attacked  a  university  officer  under  the  caption  of  a  "Snake 
at  large."  The  fact  that  the  gentleman  in  question  was 
not  a  snake  but  a  professor,  and  that  he  was  not  at  large 
but  in  retirement,  had  no  weight  in  the  eyes  of  the  writer 
of  the  letter.  It  appears  that  in  this  case  the  offense  was 
the  expression  in  public  of  a  favorable  opinion  as  to  the 

^There  have  been  so  many  requests  for  reprints  of  this  passage,  since 
it  first  appeared  in  President  Butler's  Report  of  June  30,  I9i5»  that  the 
Educational  Review  feels  that  it  may  now  properly  appear  in  the  columns 
of  the  journal  founded  by  Dr.  Butler.  It  is  the  first  discussion  in  a  symposium 
on  the  subject. 
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nutritive  qualities  of  beer.  The  effect  of  this  reported 
utterance  on  the  mind  of  the  objector  was  to  deprive  him 
of  any  modicum  of  reason  that  he  may  have  hitherto 
possesst.  He  was  and  still  is  very  much  offended  that 
the  officer  in  question  was  not  subjected  to  some  public 
humiliation  and  rebuke. 

In  another  case  a  clergyman  wrote  to  object  to  the 
reported  utterances  in  the  classroom — incorrectly  reported, 
it  tinned  out — of  a  professor  who  was  described  as  endeavor- 
ing to  destroy  whatever  of  faith  in  Christianity  there  was 
in  the  members  of  one  of  his  classes.  This  particular  com- 
plainant did  not  ask  for  the  dismissal  of  the  professor  in 
question,  but  his  letter  left  no  doubt  that  such  action 
would  be  entirely  acceptable  to  him. 

A  third  and  more  exigent  correspondent  wished  a  pro- 
fessor dismissed — and  dismissed  by  cable,  inasmuch  as 
he  happened  to  be  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  his  offense — 
for  having  written  a  letter  to  the  public  press  in  which  he 
exprest  a  personal  view  as  to  the  merits  of  the  European 
War  that  was  not  in  accordance  with  prevailing  American 
opinion.  This  correspondent  based  his  demand  for  the 
professor's  discharge  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  traitorous 
and  densely  ignorant.  Of  coiu-se  these  two  defects  would 
doubtless  have  weight  with  the  offender's  colleagues  and 
with  the  trustees  if  the  matter  ever  came  before  them 
in  formal  fashion. 

Still  another  complainant  was  an  official  representative 
of  a  belligerent  power,  who  wrote  to  denounce  a  university 
professor  as  a  slanderer,  because  of  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  qualifications  and  character  of  an  individ- 
ual whose  name  was  given.  In  this  case  the  complainant 
did  not  ask  for  the  dismissal  of  the  offending  professor 
but  only  that  he  should  "be  kindly  called  to  account." 

All  this  would  be  amusing,  were  it  not  sad.  It  illus- 
trates once  more  how  much  the  public  at  large  has  still 
to  learn  as  to  the  significance  and  purpose  of  universities. 
The  notion  which  is  sedulously  cultivated  in  some  quarters 
that    there    are    powerful    interests,    financial,    economic 
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and  social  which  wish  to  curb  the  proper  freedom  of  speech 
of  university  professors  in  America,  probably  has  little 
or  no  justification  anywhere.  That  there  are  large  ele- 
ments in  the  population  which  do  desire  to  curb  the  proper 
freedom  of  speech  of  university  professors,  is,  however, 
indisputable.  Evidence  for  this  is  to  be  found  not  only 
in  such  correspondence  as  has  just  been  referred  to,  but  in 
letters  addressed  to  the  public  press,  and  even  in  editorial 
utterances  on  the  part  of  supposedly  reputable  newspapers. 
The  fact  is  that  people  generally  have  a  great  deal  to  learn 
as  to  the  significance  and  functions  of  a  university.  The 
last  thing  that  many  persons  want  is  freedom  either  of 
speech  or  of  anything  else,  unless  its  exercise  happens  to 
accord  with  their  own  somewhat  violent  and  passionate 
predilections. 

It  must  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  professors  of 
established  reputation,  sound  judgment  and  good  sense 
rarely,  if  ever,  find  themselves  under  serious  criticism 
from  any  source.  Such  men  and  women  may  hold  what 
opinions  they  please,  since  they  are  in  the  habit  of  expressing 
them  with  discretion,  moderation,  good  taste  and  good 
sense.  It  is  the  violation  of  one  or  another  of  these  canons 
which  produces  the  occasional  disttubance  that  is  so  widely 
advertised  as  an  assertion  of  or  attack  upon  academic 
freedom.  Genuine  cases  of  the  invasion  of  academic 
freedom  are  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  non-existent.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  more  than  two  such  cases  have  occurred 
in  the  United  States  in  the  past  forty  years.  It  is  a  mis- 
nomer to  apply  the  high  and  splendid  term  "academic  free- 
dom" to  exhibitions  of  bad  taste  and  bad  manners.  A 
university  owes  it  to  itself  to  defend  members  of  its  teaching 
staff  from  unjust  and  improper  attacks  made  upon  them, 
when  in  sincerely  seeking  truth  they  arrive  at  results  which 
are  either  novel  in  themselves  or  in  opposition  to  some 
prevailing  opinion.  Here  again  the  question  is  much  more 
largely  one  of  manner  than  of  matter.  The  serious,  scholarly 
and  responsible  investigator  is  not  a  demagogue,  and 
demagogues  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  his  name  in 
vain. 
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A  well-organized  group  of  American  youth  such  as  is  to 
be  found  at  any  college  or  university  of  considerable  size 
offers  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  the  propagandist. 
It  seems  to  the  ardent  supporter  of  some  new  movement 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted, in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  harangue  college 
and  university  students  on  the  subject  around  which  he 
feels  that  the  whole  world  revolves.  Any  attempt  to  pro- 
tect the  students  or  the  reputation  of  a  given  college  or 
university  for  sobriety  and  sanity  of  judgment,  is  forthwith 
attacked  as  a  movement  toward  the  suppression  of  free 
speech.  A  portion  of  the  newspaper  press  and  not  a  few 
of  their  more  constant  correspondents  are  aroused  to  action, 
and  pretty  soon  there  is  a  full-fledged  agitation  in  progress, 
directed  against  those  responsible  for  the  administration 
and  good  order  of  the  college  or  university  in  question. 
In  particular,  the  agitation  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage, 
and  those  in  favor  of  what  is  called  prohibition  or  of  what 
is  called  socialism,  have  been  most  active  and  determined 
in  seeking  to  use  colleges  and  universities  as  agencies  and 
instruments  of  propaganda. 

It  may  properly  be  pointed  out  that  in  each  of  these 
cases,  and  in  others  that  are  similar,  there  is  not  and  can 
not  be  involved  any  question  of  free  speech  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  term.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
youth  who  are  committed  to  the  care  of  a  college  or  uni- 
versity should  be  turned  over  by  that  college  or  university 
to  any  agitators  or  propagandists  who  may  present  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  reason  why 
the  college  or  university  should  protect  its  students  from 
outside  influences  of  this  sort.  The  sound  and  proper 
policy  appears  to  be  for  a  college  or  university  to  see  to 
it  that  its  students  receive  information  and  instruction 
on  all  of  these  subjects,  and  on  similar  matters  that  interest 
large  groups  of  people,  from  its  own  responsible  officers 
of  instruction  or  from  scholarly  experts  selected  by  them 
because  of  their  competence  and  good  sense.  ' 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  rule  at  Columbia  Uni- 
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versity,  established  in  1891  by  President  Low,  that  any 
b6na  fide  organization  of  students  interested  in  a  poHtical 
or  social  movement  and  wishing  to  organize  a  club  or 
association  in  support  thereof  might  hold  one  meeting 
for  organization  in  the  University  buildings,  but  that,  so 
far  as  clubs  and  associations  interested  in  political  or  highly 
contentious  subjects  were  concerned,  all  subsequent  meetings 
must  be  held  outside  of  the  University  precincts.  This 
plan  has  worked  well  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  The 
University  has  been  most  hospitable  to  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions of  every  sort,  provided  they  were  organized  in  good 
faith  by  duly  registered  students.  Under  the  operation 
of  this  rule,  no  serious  abuses  have  arisen  and  no  charge  has 
been  made,  or  could  justly  be  made,  that  freedom  of  speech 
was  in  any  way  interfered  with  or  limited.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  University  and  its  students  have  been  protected 
from  constant  and  persistent  agitation,  during  political 
campaigns  in  particular,  in  regard  to  matters  that  lie  quite 
outside  the  main  business  and  purpose  of  the  University. 


II.  President  David  Barrows,  University  of  California.^ 

Finally,  we  come  to  that  special  freedom  to  which  the 
term  'Academic  Freedom'  is  sometimes  confined — ^freedom 
of  teaching  and  of  thought  and  utterance  associated  with 
it.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  crucial  point  of  our 
inquiry.  Is  a  professor  in  a  university,  and  above  all  in  a 
state  university,  to  be  permitted  to  express  himself  without 
restraint?  I  am  not  sure  that  I  represent  the  unanimous 
academic  view,  but  as  a  practical  answer  I  would  say  'yes, 
once  a  man  is  called  to  be  a  professor.'  The  earlier  grades 
of  academic  advancement  are  necessarily  probationary, 
but  once  the  professorial  status  is  conferred  the  scholar 
can  not  thereafter  successfully  be  laid  under  restraint.  The 
bounds  upon  this  action  must  be  those  of  his  own  defining — 
the  consciousness  that  he  is  speaking  as  one  in  authority — 
as  one  appointed  to  act  with  such  consideration  and  courtesy 

2  Extracts  from  the  Inaugural  Address  of  President  Barrows. 
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as  become  a  gentleman,  and  that  any  lapse  into  utterance 
that  is  foolish  and  uninformed  will  affect  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held.  The  bestowal  of  the  rank  of  professor  is  con- 
ditioned upon  maturity  of  experience,  soundness  of  knowl- 
edge, sincerity  of  character,  and  these  qualities  which  enter 
into  the  considerations  leading  to  the  choice  for  the  pro- 
fessorship must  be  trusted  to  work  out  satisfactorily  for 
the  man,  his  teaching  and  his  institution.  It  is  apparent 
that  all  academic  choices  are  not  equally  successful.  Some 
are  obviously  lamentable.  Institutions  like  ours  must 
occasionally  suffer  from  the  indiscretion  and  vulgarity  of 
its  members,  but  experience  seems  to  indicate  that  a  uni- 
versity suffers  far  less  by  endiuing  such  conduct  with  dignity 
and  restraint  than  it  does  by  coercive  or  punitive  action. 

An  appointment  to  a  prof essorship  here  with  us,  and  I 
believe  the  same  obtains  generally  in  the  most  distinguished 
of  our  American  institutions,  is  for  life.  I  do  not  say  that 
disloyalty  to  country  or  grossly  immoral  conduct  are 
not  reason  for  summary  removal,  but  these  considerations 
apart,  a  professorial  appointment  is  practically  a  permanent 
engagement,  and  the  university  which  does  not  stand  for 
this  principle,  even  in  face  of  irritation  and  criticism,  will 
in  time  be  punished  by  a  failure  to  command  the  interest 
of  distinguished  scholars.  Doubtless  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  president,  as  occupying  a  position  in  which  he  is 
especially  open  to  the  effects  produced  by  academic  indis- 
cretion, to  counsel  and  to  frankly  advise,  but  I  think  he 
may  not  threaten,  I  think  he  may  not  advocate  punishment. 
These  last  actions  are  incompatible  with  the  democracy 
and  independence  essential  to  university  fellowship. 

Our  main  safeguard  is  wisdom  in  selecting  the  uni- 
versity personnel,  and  advancing  to  professorial  grade. 
The  man  who  is  known  to  be  penetrated  with  the  academic 
spirit,  to  whom  pretence  and  insincerity  are  detestable, 
and  who  is  chosen  because  he  is  a  man  of  knowledge  and  of 
character  will  never  offer  real  embarrassment  to  a  university 
which  fears  not  the  principle  'No  Refuge  but  in  Truth.' 

Having   said   this,  I  wish  to  distinguish  a  university  as 
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a  place  where  those  who  belong  to  it  have  free  utterance, 
from  a  place  where  every  comer  may  have  freedom  of 
speech.  The  two  ideas  are  not  consistent.  The  university 
is  not  an  open  forum.  Its  platforms  are  not  free  to  the 
uninstructed  or  to  those  without  repute.  It  is  not  a  place 
where  any  sort  of  doctrine  may  be  expounded  by  any  sort 
of  person.  There  is  a  pubHc  attitude  that  sometimes 
questions  the  right,  particularly  of  a  state  university,  to 
exclude  any  from  pubhc  utterance  in  university  halls. 
But  just  as  the  permanent  members  of  a  university  are 
selected  with  great  care,  and  for  reasons  of  confidence  in 
their  knowledge,  so  those  who  are  invited  to  speak  inci- 
dentally or  occasionally  must  be  judged  with  comparable 
considerations. 


III.  Professor  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  Johns  Hopkins  University.^ 
It  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  war  has  given  to  what 
is  vaguely  called  the  social  question — which  is  in  the  main 
the  question  of  the  distribution  of  the  collective  income  of 
society — not  a  diminished  but  a  greatly  increased  gravity 
and  acuteness.  It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  fortunate 
if  a  social  moratorium  could  have  been  decreed  by  some 
superior  power  at  the  close  of  the  war,  so  that  the  resump- 
tion of  domestic  controversies  and  the  strife  of  classes 
might  have  been  deferred  until  the  distracted  minds  of  men 
had  in  some  measure  recovered  from  the  war-psychoses — 
from  the  emotional  overstrain,  the  habit  of  thinking  in 
terms  of  simple  black  and  white,  the  relaxation  of  the  power 
of  inhibiting  the  combative  instincts,  the  familiarity  with 
violent  methods,  the  resurgence  and  exaggeration  of  the 
self -regarding  motives  after  their  long  repression,  the  moral 
fatigue — which  are  the  natural  consequences  of  so  pro- 
longed and  bitter  a  struggle.  But  neither  the  course  of 
events  nor  the  characteristics  of  human  nature  permit  such 
a  postponement  of  social  questions  until  a  time  when  men 
are  in  a  fitter  temper  for  dealing  with  them.     The  coming 

'  Part  of  Annual  Message  of  President,  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors. 
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years,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  will  be  characterized  by 
persistent  and  intensified  controversy  between  economic 
groups  over  the  many  phases  and  ramifications  of  the 
problems  of  distribution  and  industrial  organization;  and 
we  shall  be  fortunate  if,  in  the  course  of  these  controversies, 
some  of  the  most  vital  interests  of  civilization  are  not 
imperilled. 

These  facts  have  a  special  and  definite  meaning  for  our 
profession  and  for  this  Association.  For  it  ought  to  be 
expected,  and  it  is  certainly  to  be  desired,  that  in  such  a 
period  of  social  controversy  and  class  conflict,  a  considerable 
influence  will  be  exercised  by  the  men  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  the  social  sciences — ^by  a  body  of 
experts  out  of  touch  neither  with  affairs  nor  with  popular 
movements,  but  habituated  to  seeing  social  problems 
steadily  and  to  seeing  them  whole,  and  competent  to  apply 
the  adequately  analyzed  lessons  of  experience  to  the  rational 
shaping  of  the  future.  Such  an  influence  is  bound  to  make 
on  the  whole  for  reasonableness,  balance,  patience,  for  the 
control  of  social  evolution  by  disinterested  and  informed 
intelligence,  rather  than  by  empty  catchwords  or  by  blun- 
dering and  lawless  cupidities.  But  the  exercise  of  any  mea- 
sure of  such  influence  by  the  students  of  the  social  sciences 
— ^by  the  economists,  the  historians,  the  psychologists,  the 
political  and  social  philosophers — is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  one  condition:  that  their  opinions  and  utterances  be 
in  fact  the  disinterested  and  unhampered  expression  of 
their  own  inquiry  and  reflection,  and  be  known  to  all  men 
to  be  such.  And  this  condition,  obviously,  can  not  be 
fulfiled  if  the  great  majority  of  special  students  of  social 
problems — who  are,  in  their  economic  status,  employees 
of  institutions  of  learning — are  in  any  degree  dependent 
for  their  livelihood  or  professional  advancement  upon  the 
conformity  of  their  views  or  utterances  to  standards  fixed 
for  them  either  by  private  donors  of  funds  for  educational 
purposes,  or  by  the  political  group  which  may  at  any  given 
moment  be  dominant  in  the  state.  The  general  public  is 
little  likely  to  heed  ostensibly  "expert"  opinions  and  argu- 
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ments  which  it  knows — or  has  plausible  grounds  for  be- 
lieving— to  have  been  bought  and  paid  for,  or  to  have  been 
delivered  under  any  kind  of  duress. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  maintenance  of  "academic 
freedom"  must  be  a  perennial  and  essential  part  of  the 
business  of  this  Association.  It  is  worth  while  to  insist 
upon  this  anew,  because  one  sometimes  hears  within  the 
Association  itself  murmurings  that  ''there  has  been  too 
much  talk  about  academic  freedom."  There  can  hardly 
be  too  much  talk  about  it  until  the  simple  and  fundamental 
principles  above  recapitulated  are  recognized  as  axiomatic 
by  all  educated  persons,  especially  by  all  who  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  management  of  universities.  That 
these  principles  are  not  thus  generally  recognized  is  plain. 
Persons  otherwise  intelligent  may  still  frequently  be  heard 
arguing  upon  the  naive  assumption  that,  in  university 
affairs,  those  who  pay  the  piper  are  entitled  to  call  the 
tune.  Such  persons  have  apparently  not  yet  learned  that, 
by  its  very  essence,  a  university  is  an  institution  in  which 
opinions  are  not  for  sale  and  doctrines  are  not  served  to 
order.  They  have  not  even  seen  that  what  might  be  one 
of  the  important  forces  making  in  the  main  for  intelligence, 
moderation  and  order,  in  the  practical  solution  of  social 
problems,  will  be  reduced  to  impotence,  unless  the  intellec- 
tual independence  and  the  full  freedom  of  utterance  of  the 
professional  investigator  of  such  problems  is  effectually 
guaranteed.  Until,  then,  these  considerations  become 
universally  accepted  commonplaces,  it  will  be  needful  for 
us  to  continue  both  to  reiterate  the  theory  of  academic 
freedom  and  to  insist  upon  the  practise  of  it. 

Both  of  these  tasks  require  more  active  cooperation  from 
individual  members  of  the  Association  than  many  members 
reaHze.  Since  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  more  or  less 
educated  public  does  not  yet  understand  why  freedom  of 
opinion  and  of  teaching  is  indispensable  to  the  performance 
by  our  profession  of  certain  of  its  most  important  and 
useful  social  functions,  members  should  take  advantage*  of 
suitable  opportunities  for  presenting  the  meaning  of ^  the 
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principle,  and  the  arguments  for  it,  in  their  own  communities. 
And  when  grave  violations  of  it  occur  in  any  institution, 
it  is  essential  that  the  members  of  the  local  faculty  regard 
the  defense  of  that  principle,  and  of  all  the  weighty  interests 
of  the  university  and  of  society  which  are  involved  in  it, 
as  primarily  their  own  responsibility.  There  is  reason 
to  fear  that  the  organization  of  this  Association  has  in  some 
degree  actually  decreased  the  initiative  and  the  sense  of 
responsibiHty  of  faculties,  in  this  respect.  Before  the 
Association  was  estabhshed,  several  serious  cases  of  dis- 
missal for  improper  reasons  were  promptly  followed  by  the 
resignation  of  many  members  of  the  faculties  affected. 
Now,  even  when  gross  abuses  occur,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
leave  the  whole  matter  to  the  Association.  But,  valuable 
as  investigations  by  committees  of  inquiry  are,  and  potent 
as  is  the  weapon  of  pubUcity,  in  many  cases  no  great  im- 
provement of  conditions  in  an  institution  can  be  safely 
counted  upon,  unless  its  teachers  show  plainly  that  they 
are  prepared  to  defend  the  standards  of  their  profession 
and  the  permanent  interests  of  the  institution,  and  are 
ready,  upon  sufficiently  grave  occasions,  to  make  all  neces- 
sary sacrifices  in  that  cause;  and  unless,  also,  teachers  of 
good  standing  elsewhere  make  it  clear  that  they  will  not 
accept  positions  in  institutions  in  which  seriously  objection- 
able conditions  exist.  Freedom  of  teaching,  like  most  of 
the  other  forms  of  desirable  freedom,  is  unlikely  to  be  won, 
or  kept,  unless  those  who  are  its  natiu-al  guardians  possess 
a  certain  measure  of  civil  courage. 

Yet  the  defense  of  the  scholar's  freedom  and  intellectual 
integrity — and  thereby  of  the  dignity  and  the  public  in- 
fluence of  scholarship  itself — ^is  not  a  task  to  be  performed 
solely  or  mainly  after  critical  situations  have  already  arisen. 
For  the  first  practical  requisite  in  this  matter  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  procedural  safeguards  against  illegi- 
timate removals  from  office — the  creation  of  judicial  ma- 
chinery which  shall,  so  far  as  any  formal  contrivance  may, 
render  impossible  the  removal  of  teachers  for  improper 
reasons,   while  rendering  easy  the  removal  of  them  for 
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proper  reasons.  The  essential  means  to  this  end  is  that 
every  teacher  on  permanent  or  indefinite  tenure  shall, 
before  removal,  be  assured  of  a  judicial  hearing  upon 
specific  charges  before  a  representative  body  composed 
either  of  members  of  the  faculty  reporting  to  the  board  of 
trustees,  or  of  members  of  the  faculty  and  trustees  in  equal 
number,  chosen  because  of  their  capacity  to  exercise  judi- 
cial responsibility.  The  time  to  establish  these  safeguards, 
where  they  do  not  already  exist,  is  before  the  emergency 
arises  which  demonstrates  their  indispensability.  If  such 
judicial  bodies,  with  adequate  powers,  had  existed  as 
accepted  features  of  the  internal  economy  of  all  American 
colleges  and  universities,  most  of  the  unhappy  incidents 
which  have  in  late  years  been  the  scandal  of  our  republic 
of  letters  would  in  all  probability  never  have  occurred. 

This,  again,  is  a  task  which  must  be  carried  out  chiefly 
by  individual  members  of  the  Association  acting  in  coopera- 
tion with  their  colleagues  in  their  own  faculties.  Some 
progress  in  this  matter  has  already  been  made,  but  it  is  less 
general  than  it  ought  to  be  and  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  be.  Here,  too,  members  too  often,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  disregard  their  immediate  responsibilities  for  the 
establishment  of  right  conditions  in  their  own  institutions, 
and  rely  vaguely  upon  the  national  organization  to  accom- 
plish for  them  what  it  can  not  either  properly  or  effectively 
undertake,  except  in  support  of  locally  initiated  efforts. 


IV.  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  Harvard  University.* 
Experience  has  proved,  and  probably  no  one  would  now 
deny,  that  knowledge  can  advance,  or  at  least  can  advance 
most  rapidly,  only  by  means  of  an  unfettered  search  for 
truth  on  the  part  of  those  who  devote  their  Uves  to  seeking 
it  in  their  respective  fields,  and  by  complete  freedom  in 
imparting  to  their  pupils  the  truth  that  they  have  found. 
This  has  become  an  axiom  in  higher  education,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  searcher  may  discover  error  instead  of 

*  Part  of  the  Report  of  President  Lowell  for  191 6-1 7. 
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truth,  and  be  misled,  and  mislead  others,  thereby.  We 
believe  that  if  light  enough  is  let  in,  the  real  relations  of 
things  will  soon  be  seen,  and  that  they  can  be  seen  in  no 
other  way.  Such  a  principle,  however,  does  not  solve  the 
actual  problems,  because  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  application 
and  for  that  purpose  one  must  consider  the  question  in 
various  aspects.  One  must  distinguish  between  the  matters 
that  fall  within  and  those  that  lie  outside  of  the  professor's 
field  of  study;  then  there  is  a  difference  in  the  professor's 
position  in  his  classroom  and  beyond  it.  These  two  cross 
divisions  raise  four  distinct  problems  that  may  profitably 
be  discussed  in  succession. 

The  teaching  by  the  professor  in  his  classroom  on  the 
subjects  within  the  scope  of  his  chair  ought  to  be  absolutely 
free.  He  must  teach  the  truth  as  he  has  found  it  and  sees 
it.  This  is  the  primary  condition  of  academic  freedom, 
and  any  violation  of  it  endangers  intellectual  progress. 
In  order  to  make  it  secure,  it  is  essential  that  the  teaching 
in  the  classroom  should  be  confidential.  *  This  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  secret,  but  that  what  is  said  there  should 
not  be  published.  If  the  remarks  of  the  instructor  were 
repeated  by  the  pupils  in  the  public  press,  he  would  be  sub- 
jected to  constant  criticism  by  people,  not  familiar  with 
the  subject,  who  misunderstand  his  teaching;  and,  what  is 
more  important,  he  would  certainly  be  misquoted,  because 
his  remarks  would  be  reported  by  the  student  without  their 
context  or  the  qualifications  that  give  them  their  acctu-acy. 
Moreover,  if  the  rule  that  remarks  in  the  classroom  shall 
not  be  reported  for  publication  elsewhere  is  to  be  main- 
tained, the  professor  himself  must  not  report  them.  Lec- 
tures open  to  the  public  stand  on  a  different  footing;  but 
lectures  in  a  private  classroom  must  not  be  given  by  the 
instructor  to  the  newspapers.  That  principle  is,  I  believe 
observed  in  all  reputable  institutions. 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  subdivision  of  the  inquiry, 
the  freedom  of  the  professor  within  his  field  of  study,  but 
outside  of  his  classroom.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
he  ought  not  to  pubHsh  his  classroom  lectures  as  such  in  the 
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daily  press.  That  does  not  mean  a  denial  of  the  right  to 
publish  them  in  a  book,  or  their  substance  in  a  learned 
periodical.  On  the  contrary,  the  object  of  institutions 
of  learning  is  not  only  the  acquisition  but  also  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  Every  professor  must,  therefore,  be  wholly 
unrestrained  in  pubUshing  the  results  of  his  study  in  the 
field  of  his  professorship.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  for 
the  dignity  of  his  profession,  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
privileges,,  as  well  as  for  his  own  reputation  among  his 
fellows,  whatever  he  writes  or  says  on  his  own  subject  should 
be  uttered  as  a  scholar,  in  a  scholarly  tone  and  form.  This 
is  a  matter  of  decorum,  not  of  discipHne;  to  be  remedied 
by  a  suggestion,  not  by  a  penalty. 

In  troublous  times  much  more  serious  difficulty,  and  much 
more  confusion  of  thought,  arises  from  the  other  half  of  our 
subject,  the  right  of  a  professor  to  express  his  views  without 
restraint  on  matters  lying  outside  the  sphere  of  his  pro- 
fessorship. This  is  not  a  question  of  academic  freedom 
in  its  true  sense,  but  of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  liberty  of  research  and  instruction 
in  the  subject  for  which  the  professor  occupies  the  chair 
that  makes  him  a  member  of  the  university.  The  fact 
that  a  man  fills  a  chair  of  astronomy,  for  example,  confers 
on  him  no  special  knowledge  of,  and  no  peculiar  right  to 
speak  upon,  the  protective  tariff.  His  right  to  speak  about 
a  subject  on  which  he  is  not  an  authority  is  simply  the 
right  of  any  other  man,  and  the  question  is  simply  whether 
the  university  or  college  by  employing  him  as  a  professor 
acquires  a  right  to  restrict  his  freedom  as  a  citizen.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  question  can  be  answered  only  by 
again  considering  his  position  in  his  classroom  and  outside 
of  it. 

The  university  or  college  is  under  certain  obligations  to 
its  students.  It  compels  them  to  attend  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, and  on  their  side  they  have  a  right  not  to  be  compelled 
to  listen  to  remarks  offensive  or  injurious  to  them  on  sub- 
jects of  which  the  instructor  is  not  a  master — a  right  which 
the  teacher  is  bound  to  respect.     A  professor  of  Greek, 
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for  example,  is  not  at  liberty  to  harangue  his  pupils  on  the 
futility  and  harmfulness  of  vaccination;  a  professor  of 
economics,  on  Bacon's  authorship  of  Shakespeare;  or  a 
professor  of  bacteriology,  on  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Everyone  will  admit  this  when  stated  in  such 
extreme  forms;  and  the  reason  is  that  the  professor  speaks 
to  his  class  as  a  professor,  not  as  a  citizen.  He  speaks  from 
his  chair  and  must  speak  from  that  alone.  The  difficulty 
lies  in  drawing  the  line  between  that  which  does  and  does 
not  fall  properly  within  the  professor's  subject;  and  where 
the  line  ought  to  be  drawn  the  professor  can  hardly  claim 
an  arbitrary  power  to  judge,  since  the  question  affects  the 
rights  both  of  himself  and  his  students.  But  serious  fric- 
tion rarely  arises,  I  believe,  from  this  cause,  and  a  word 
of  caution  would  ordinarily  be  enough. 

The  gravest  questions,  and  the  strongest  feelings,  arise 
from  action  by  a  professor  beyond  his  chosen  field  and 
outside  of  his  classroom.     Here  he  speaks  only  as  a  citizen. 
By  appointment  to  a  professorship  he  acquires  no  rights 
that  he  did  not  possess  before;  but  there  is  a  real  difference 
of  opinion  today  on  the  question  whether  he  loses  any 
rights  that  he  would  otherwise  enjoy.     The  argument  in 
favor  of  a  restraining  power  on  the  part  of  the  governing 
boards  of  universities  and  colleges  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  by  extreme,  or  injudicious  remarks  that  shock  public 
sentiment  a  professor  can  do  great  harm  to  the  institution 
with  which  he  is  connected.     That  is  true,  and  sometimes 
a  professor  thoughtlessly  does  an  injiny  that  is  without , 
justification.     If  he  publishes  an  article  on  the  futility  and 
harmfulness  of  vaccination,  and  signs  it  as  professor  in  a 
certain  university,  he  leads  the  public  to  believe  that  his 
views  are  those  of  an  authority  on  the  subject,  approved 
by  the  institution  and  taught  to  its  students.     If  he  is  really 
a  professor  of  Greek,  he  is  misleading  the  public  and  mis- 
representing his  university,  which  he  would  not  do  if  he 
gave  his  title  in  full. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  institution, 
the  objections  to  restraint  upon  what  professors  may  say 
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as  citizens  seem  to  me  far  greater  than  the  harm  done  by 
leaving  them  free.  In  the  first  place,  to  impose  upon  the 
teacher  in  a  university  restrictions  to  which  the  members 
of  other  professions,  lawyers,  physicians,  engineers,  and 
so  forth,  are  not  subjected,  would  produce  a  sense  of  irrita- 
tion and  humiHation.  In  accepting  a  chair  under  such 
conditions  a  man  would  surrender  a  part  of  his  liberty; 
what  he  might  say  would  be  submitted  to  the  censorship 
of  a  board  of  trustees,  and  he  would  cease  to  be  a  free  citizen. 
The  lawyer,  physician  or  engineer  may  express  his  views 
as  he  likes  on  the  subject  of  the  protective  tariff;  shall  the 
professor  of  astronomy  not  be  free  to  do  the  same?  Such  a 
policy  would  tend  seriously  to  discourage  some  of  the  best 
men  from  taking  up  the  scholar's  life.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  academic  freedom,  but  of  personal  liberty  from  con- 
straint, yet  it  touches  the  dignity  of  the  academic  career. 

That  is  an  objection  to  restraint  on  freedom  of  speech 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher.  There  is  another,  not 
less  weighty,  from  that  of  the  institution  itself.  If  a  uni- 
versity or  college  censors  what  its  professors  may  say, 
if  it  restrains  them  from  uttering  something  that  it  does  not 
approve,  it  thereby  assumes  responsibility  for  that  which 
it  permits  them  to  say.  This  is  logical  and  inevitable,  but 
it  is  a  responsibility  which  an  institution  of  learning  would 
be  very  unwise  in  assuming.  It  is  sometimes  suggested 
that  the  principles  are  different  in  time  of  war;  that  the 
governing  boards  are  then  justified  in  restraining  unpa- 
triotic expressions  injurious  to  the  country.  But  the  same 
problem  is  presented  in  war  time  as  in  time  of  peace.  If 
the  university  is  right  in  restraining  its  professors,  it  has  a 
duty  to  do  so,  and  it  is  responsible  for  whatever  it  permits. 
There  is  no  middle  ground.  Either  the  university  assumes 
full  responsibility  for  permitting  its  professors  to  express 
certain  opinions  in  public,  or  it  assumes  no  responsibility 
whatever,  and  leaves  them  to  be  dealt  with  like  other 
citizens  by  the  public  authorities  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  land. 
All  this  refers,  of  course,  to  opinions  on  public  matters 
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sincerely  uttered.  If  a  professor  speaks  in  a  way  that 
reveals  moral  obliquity,  he  may  be  treated  as  he  would  on 
any  other  evidence  of  moral  defect;  for  character  in  the 
teacher  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  students. 

Every  human  attempt  to  attain  a  good  object  involves 
some  compromise,  some  sacrifice  of  lesser  ends  for  the 
larger  ones.  Hence  every  profession  has  its  own  code  of 
ethics  designed  to  promote  its  major  objects,  and  entailing 
restrictions  whose  importance  is  often  not  clear  to  outsiders. 
But  for  the  teachers  in  American  universities  and  colleges 
the  code  of  professional  ethics  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  thoroly  developed  or  to  be  fully  understood  either  by 
teachers  or  trustees.  That  result  requires  time,  and  for 
this  reason  few  difficulties  arise  in  institutions  that  have 
had  a  long  and  gradual  growth. 

Surely  abuse  of  speech,  abuse  of  authority  and  arbitrary 
restraint  and  friction  would  be  reduced,  if  men  kept  in  mind 
the  distinction  between  the  privilege  of  academic  freedom 
and  the  common  right  of  personal  liberty  as  a  citizen, 
between  what  may  properly  be  said  in  the  classroom  and 
what  in  public.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  liberty 
and  every  privilege  implies  responsibilities.  Professors 
should  speak  in  public  soberly  and  seriously,  not  for  notoriety 
or  self-advertisement,  under  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  good  name  of  the  institution  and  the  dignity  of  their 
profession.  They  should  take  care  that  they  are  under- 
stood to  speak  personally,  not  officially.  When  they  so 
speak,  and  governing  boards  respect  their  freedom  to  express 
their  sincere  opinions  as  other  citizens  may  do,  there  will 
be  httle  danger  that  liberty  of  speech  will  be  either  misused 
or  curtailed. 


UNDERDOGS  IN  AMERICAN  COLI.EGES 

I  want  to  tell  how  it  feels  to  be  one  of  the  underdogs  in 
an  American  college.  I  want  to  point  out  what  it  means 
to  our  national  Hfe  to  waste  us  so. 

But  first  you  ask,  "What  is  a  'college  underdog?'  " 
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Mark  the  answer:  He  is  a  creature  found  in  many, 
many  places.  He  belongs  to  neither  of  the  powers  that 
be.  For  he  is  not  a  member  of  faculties  with  voice  and  vote 
in  matters  of  college  poHcy  and  government.  And  he  is 
not  a  member  of  dominating  student  bodies.  No.  He  is 
merely  one  who  has  youth,  energy,  enthusiasm,  modem 
training,  and  a  healthy  interest  in  the  problems  and  the 
progress  of  the  college  in  which  he  has  a  part.  This  inter- 
esting animal  can  not  articulate.  And  yet,  he  feels;  he 
thinks;  indeed,  he  well-nigh  bursts  with  the  pent-up  energy 
of  usable,  contributive  ideas.  But  these  he  may  not  offer 
to  those  who  rule  within  his  world. 

Who  is  this  creature? 

The  man  who  is  deemed  competent  to  teach,  but  in- 
competent to  think  and  vote  in  college  government.  The 
non-faculty  member  of  the  instructing  force — ^the  young 
specialist  who  touches  life  at  many  points  beyond  his  schol- 
ar's desk,  who  feels  the  college  world  envelop  him,  a  serf, 
and  not  a  citizen,  enfranchised  and  articulate. 

A  pregnant  thought  comes  to  his  brain.  It  means  a 
better  way  to  teach,  a  more  efficient  way  to  organize.  The 
thought  seems  good  to  him.  He  wants  it  tested  for  its 
worth.     But  can  he  get  it  tested  by  those  who  rule? 

Alas,  that  he  is  not  a  skilled  mechanic,  in  a  modem 
workshop!  For  if  he  were,  he  could  describe  the  thing, 
and  by  suggestion-box  or  interview,  his  plan  would  reach 
the  guiding  brain  of  scientific  management.  It  would  be 
tested  there  not  by  the  query, — Whence  comes  it?  but  by — 
Will  it  work?  Will  it  save  time  and  motion?  Will  it 
multiply  output?  We  organize  for  the  efficient  making 
of  mere  things. 

But  when  we  wish  to  train  leaders  of  men,  in  that  enter- 
prise we  waste  the  enthusiasm  and  the  inventive  power  of 
vigorous  manhood,  if  they  be  found  in  one  who  holds  a 
subordinate  place.  Too  often,  there  is  no  approved  chan- 
nel for  the  transmission  of  ideas  from  the  underling  who 
thinks  to  the  governors  of  the  college. 

The  young  man  nursing  his  thought,  fears  this  is  true ; 
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yet  he  puts  it  to  the  test.  How  may  he  communicate  his 
usable  idea?  He  will  do  the  obvious  thing.  He  goes  to 
the  Head  of  his  Department. 

Now  the  Head  is  a  very  wise  man.  When  he  himself 
was  young,  he  learned  all  about  the  way  a  college  should 
be  run.  It  is  enough.  For  tho  in  decades  since,  men  have 
delved  in  laboratory  and  in  crowd  to  find  the  laws  of  human 
nature,  yet  the  wise  man  knows  that  neither  educator  nor 
psychologist  has  added  aught  to  human  lore  about  the 
growth  of  youth  or  the  handling  of  men.  Because  of  this 
wisdom,  happily  bestowed  in  the  days  when  the  Head 
was  young,  and  because  of  his  habitual  indisposition  to  leave 
the  college  campus  for  all  these  many  years,  he  has  come 
to  be  a  man  of  influence  and  a  man  of  weight.  Let  the 
Head  but  nod  approval;  and  the  new  idea  shall  serve. 

In  high  hope,  the  young  instructor  submits  his  bantling — 
his  new-bom  plan — to  this  potent  one.  Proudly  the  youth 
displays  the  novel  thing  which  is  to  make  the  school  a 
place  where  boys  seek  to  play,  to  work,  perhaps  to  learn 
in  due  proportion ;  or  else  a  place  where  teacher  and  taught 
may  grow  to  love  their  work.  Or  it  may  be  the  plan  is 
one  by  which  those  who  ''follow  the  gleam"  shall  get  food 
enough  for  the  joiuney. 

The  august  Head  gives  ear  according  to  his  nature  and 
his  mood — in  annoyance  or  in  patience.  If  in  annoyance, 
it  is  because  he  feels,  indeed,  he  knows,  that  what  now  is, 
is  best.  If  patiently,  then  let  the  young  inventor  peep 
behind  his  elder's  glasses,  for  fear  both  mind  and  body 
be  asleep. 

And  so  the  first  hope  fails. 

The  youth,  tho  bruised,  is  eager  still.  He  now  submits 
his  plan  to  the  head  of  all  things — the  omnipotent  one — 
the  President.  This  supreme  person,  it  so  happens,  has 
worked  out  the  one  policy  that  he  wishes  to  pursue.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  youth  is  inspired.  No.  The  chances 
are  that  he  is  a  blind  enthusiast  with  a  crude  idea.  It 
matters  not  that  the  presidential  mind  might  take  it, 
mould  it  into  shape,  and  use  it  for  the  greater  good  of  the 
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college  and  of  the  community  it  serves.  And,  besides,  the 
young  man's  project  does  not  come  in  the  accepted  way. 
It  is  not  duly  sealed,  marked,  tagged,  approved  by  his  de- 
partment's Head.  Whence  came  it?  How  did  it  come? 
By  these  tests,  the  idea  fails.  And  so  with  rueful  face  and 
saddened  heart,  the  young  man  takes  his  leave. 

But  perhaps  the  President  is  of  another  type  and  reigns, 
but  does  not  govern.  If  this  be  true,  there  is  another  chance. 
Let  the  inventive  and  persistent  one  seek  out  the  real  ruler 
of  affairs.  Does  this  help?  Alas!  He  who  really  governs 
is  but  another  departmental  head,  writ  large.  Upon  his 
broad  loins  rests  a  triple  burden.  Must  he  not  learn 
and  teach?  Must  he  not  toil  as  real  executive?  Must 
he  not  aid  the  hired  ruler  to  display  an  imposing  front  be- 
fore the  world,  until  such  time  as  he  himself  is  strong  enough 
to  overthrow  the  manikin? 

Once  more  the  project  is  set  forth  for  test  as  to  its  worth. 
But  the  professorial  brain  has  never  thought  of  such  a  plan 
and  so  the  plan  is  naught. 

The  depression  of  young  manhood  is  keen;  it  wants  to 
serve  so  very  much.  But  young  manhood  is  robust;  and 
soon  it  throws  off  the  disappointment.  In  the  fertile 
brain  a  new  idea  is  bom;  one  that  will  plainly  work.  A 
fool  can  see  it;  or  even  a  very  busy  man.  The  youth 
tries  again.     It  is  the  old,  old  story. 

And  then,  at  last,  he  hears  where  true  hope  is  said  to 
lie.  He  turns  to  one  among  those  guardians  of  human 
progress — the  worthy  citizens  who,  without  money  and 
without  price,  snatch  from  their  crowded  days  of  private 
business,  a  whole  half  hour  to  serve  their  fellow  men  as 
members  of  the  governing  college  board.  For  this  leading 
citizen,  so  gossip  says,  has  thought.  He  knows  that  there 
are  problems.  He  would  like  to  see  more  happiness,  more 
earnest  striving  among  the  teachers  and  the  taught.  Upon 
efficiency  he  waxes  eloquent. 

To  this  progressive  spirit  goes  the  youth.  Kind  words 
ensue.  Happily,  he  unfolds  his  plan;  the  concrete  scheme 
that  makes  it  usable  and  the  young  man  goes  forth,  serene 
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and  glad.  He  must  wait  a  little  while  indeed.  For  the  pro- 
gressive one  must  have  a  space  in  which  to  bring  the  preg- 
nant thought  to  full  fruition. 

And  the  youth  waits  happily  that  little  while;  then  won- 
deringly,  a  longer  while.  And  now  there  lies  before  him 
the  clue  to  the  great  mystery — the  mystery  of  why  progress 
halts  among  men. 

And  therefore  I,  a  college  underdog,  speaking  for  all  the 
pack,  make  my  appeal,  not  to  the  men  who  rule,  but  to 
that  power  behind  them,  which  even  they  must  heed — 
the  mighty  being  with  the  feeble  name — Public  Opinion. 

Do  you  but  speak  to  the  encrusted  rulers  in  our  colleges — 
the  nurseries  from  which  our  leaders  are  to  come.  And 
tell  these  rulers  what  to  do  for  us — the  underdogs  whose 
crime  is  thought  to  a  subordinate  place.  Give  us  a  chance 
to  be  heard.  We  do  not  ask  a  vote.  A  voice  will  do — a 
voice  that  in  approved,  articulate  fashion  may  bring  to 
the  real  governors  of  the  college  world,  ideas  that  make 
for  progress. 

Let  Public  Opinion  remain  silent  and  progress  will  limp 
along. 

Let  her  voice  be  heard;  and  our  governors  will  obey  an4 
lift  us  up — ^underdogs  no  longer,  but  enfranchised  mem- 
bers of  our  colleges. 

R.  H.  Leavei.Iv 
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REVIEWS 

Our  United   States:   a  history — By  Wiluam  Backus   Guitteau.     Silver, 
Burdett  and  Company,     1919.     637  p. 

Why^  United  States  history  should  be  taught  determines 
what  United  States  history  should  be  taught.  The  author 
of  Our  United  States  tells  definitely  the  why  underlying  the 
what  in  his  book:  "the  preparation  of  pupils  for  intelligent, 
helpful  citizenship  thru  the  study  of  our  country's  history, 
its  ideals,  and  institutions."  There  remains  therefore 
the  task  of  sifting  out  of  all  the  mass  of  history  those  aspects 
and  details  of  history  which,  in  the  author's  opinion  do 
verily  prepare  "for  intelligent,  helpful  citizenship,"  and  of 
effectively  organizing  and  presenting  this  material. 

Dr.  Guitteau  believes  that  insight  into  our  country's 
history,  its  ideals,  and  institutions  is  not  possible  if  "the 
story  of  our  national  life"  is  told  "as  a  narrative  separate 
and  distinct  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world."  "The 
American  Revolution,  for  example,  is  no  longer  to  be 
studied  as  an  isolated  event,  resulting  from  British  injustice. 
On  the  contrary,  it  should  be  placed  in  its  true  light  as  one 
phase  of  a  larger  revolution  against  kingly  usurpation.  In 
this  revolt.  Englishmen  living  in  the  New  World  played  a 
leading  part,  encouraged  and  sustained  by  many  of  the 
foremost  British  statesmen  of  the  day." 

But  obviously,  in  a  history  designed  like  Our  United 
States  for  the  upper  grades  or  the  junior  high  school,  an 
author  might  be  entirely  too  judicial,  too  "broad-minded," 
too  "international"  in  attitude.  After  all,  children  are 
naturally  partisans,  and  they  are  effected  most  deeply 
by  the  history  book  which  sets  forth  their  native  country 
as  a  hero  struggling  and  succeeding  in  a  righteous  cause. 
"Intellectuals,"  those  who  profess  to  occupy  a  mountain- 
top,  far  above  all  national  prejudices  and  jealousies  and 
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contentions,  may,  if  they  choose,  regard  and  treat  the 
history  of  their  country  in  a  detached,  "scientific"  fashion, 
as  so  much  historical  data.  But  what  young  people  want 
and  need  in  their  history  is  not  a  judicial  inquiry  but  a 
stirring  story.  It  will  be  time  enough  later  to  speak  of 
internationalism;  now  is  the  time  to  inculcate  the  spirit 
of  nationalism,  to  bring  children  to  love  and  honor  their 
coimtry  and  to  believe  that,  in  the  main,  she  has  been  brave, 
honest,  just,  and  right. 

Our  United  States  strikes  an  even  balance  in  this  regard. 
Our  relations  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  other  countries 
are  presented  fairly  and  moderately,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  stir  up  no  rancor  against  foreign  countries  and  yet  from 
the  point  of  view  of  one  who  loves  America  first  and  believes 
in  her  side  of  the  case.  The  students  of  this  book  will 
see  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
with  duties  and  responsibihties  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
as  a  partner  and  co-worker,  but  they  will  not  cease  to  be 
genuinely  American  and  to  believe  that  their  country 
is,  in  all  essential  respects,  the  best  country  in  the  world. 
And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  If  a  child  is  to  be  prepared  for 
''intelligent,  useful  citizenship,"  he  must  love  first  and 
honor  first  his  own  country,  her  history,  her  ideals,  her 
institutions. 

"Thruout  this  volume"  (to  quote  again  from  the  Pre- 
face) "the  larger  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  social 
and  industrial  history.  Such  vital  topics  as  the  industrial 
revolution,  the  westward  movement,  the  rise  and  control 
of  large  corporations,  questions  of  labor,  of  the  tariff,  money, 
and  banking, — ^these  have  received  much  more  than  the 
usual  space.  However,  in  writing  the  story  of  oiu*  wars, 
the  author  has  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  if  the  story 
is  worth  telling  at  all,  it  is  worth  telling  well.  Therefore, 
an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  present  a  vivid  narrative  of 
military  campaigns,  rather  than  a  mere  colorless  summary." 

Here  again  Dr.  Guitteau's  good  sense  has  saved  him  from 
a  blunder.  There  is  much  loud  talk  nowadays  about  elimi- 
nating wars  from  otu*  history  books  and  dwelHng  exclusively 
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upon  the  arts  of  peace,  upon  the  social,  industrial,  and 
institutional  phases  of  history.  Undoubtedly  the  eariier 
books  were  little  more  than  mere  chronicles  of  warfare; 
undoubtedly  the  inclusion  of  social,  political,  and  economic 
aspects  of  history  in  our  later  books  has  done  much  to  make 
our  history  books  better  balanced,  more  educative,  and 
more  interesting.  But  history  for  children  must  be  vivid, 
picturesque,  dramatic.  There  must  be  action,  contest, 
conflict.  Much  of  the  warmth  and  color  and  vitality  of 
history  are  lost  if  we  leave  out  the  waving  flag,  the  flashing 
sword,  the  roaring  cannon.  Moreover,  the  plain  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  we  are  what  we  are  as  a  nation  pretty  largely 
because  we  have  fought  and  fought  well.  Preparation  for 
intelligent,  useful  citizenship  in  a  nation  which  but  recently 
raised  an  army  of  four  million  men  includes  the  instruction 
of  pupils  in  the  wars  that  have  helped  to  shape  our  destiny 
and  the  inculcation  of  ideals  of  soldiership  and  military 
service. 

Our  United  States  is  admirable  in  this  respect.  Our 
important  wars  are  presented  graphically  yet  briefly,  the 
larger  outlines  and  movements  being  set  forth  boldly  and 
vividly,  with  the  minimum  of  cataloguing  of  separate 
battles  and  incidents.  Sixteen  pages  suffice  for  the  War 
of  1 81 2,  eight  pages  for  the  Mexican  War,  forty  pages  for 
the  Civil  War.  This  makes  for  clarity,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  leaves  the  author  space  to  develop  the  social  and 
economic  phases  of  our  history.  Such  chapters  as  Early 
America — the  Land  and  the  People  (chap.  5),  Life  in  Colo- 
nial Times  (chap.  2),  New  Tools  and  Methods  of  Produc- 
tion (chap.  22),  New  Systems  of  Transportation  (chap.  25), 
How  Democracy  Changed  American  Life  (chap.  27),  Social 
and  Industrial  Growth  (chap.  33),  The  Age  of  Big  Business 
(chap.  41)  are  clear-cut,  interesting  expositions  of  vital 
phases  of  our  nation's  life  and  development. 

Another  praiseworthy  feature  of  Our  United  States  is 
the  generous  allotment  of  space  and  attention  given  to 
recent  and  contemporary  affairs.  The  last  one  hundred 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  events  of  the  last  fifteen  years. 
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The  Great  War  is  discust  in  three  absorbing  chapters. 
Thus  we  are  brought  down  to  date,  connected  up  closely 
with  this  present  year  and  made  to  feel  that  the  present  is 
indeed  but  a  development  and  a  result  of  the  past  and  that 
we  also  are  making  history. 

The  ideals  which  we  have  come  to  think  of  as  typically 
American:  a  longing  for  liberty,  for  a  square  deal,  for 
genuine  democracy,  and  those  characteristics  which  we 
like  to  believe  are  part  of  our  national  character :  efficiency, 
enterprise,  courage,  vision,  individuaHsm — these  are  seen 
beginning,  expanding,  and  developing  in  Our  United  States. 
Especially  clear  and  significant  is  the  treatment  of  the 
growth  of  democracy,  from  the  time  when  our  forefathers 
founded  the  nation  down  to  the  war  in  which  we  fought  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Surely  this  will  make 
for  the  "preparation  of  pupils  for  intelligent,  useful  citizen- 
ship." 

Forty-six  maps,  many  of  them  in  color,  and  numerous 
illustrations  will  assist  the  pupils  in  visualizing  persons, 
places  and  events.  At  the  close  of  each  chapter  are  lists 
of  references  for  the  teacher  and  the  pupils.  The  appendix 
contains  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution, 
and  other  data  for  reference. 

Our  United  States:  a  history  deserves  to  be  widely  known 
and  used.  The  reviewer  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  be 
even  more  useful  in  the  senior  high  school  than  in  the  lower 
sections  of  the  course.  Wai^ter  Barnes 

Stats  Normai.  Schooi, 
Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


Petite  histoire  des  Etats-Unis  d'Amerique — By  Edgar  Ewing  Brandon. 
Librairie  Hachette.     Paris.     1919. 

This  is  a  history  of  the  United  States  written  in  French 
for  French  readers,  but  the  work  of  a  native  American. 
Built  on  life-long  familiarity  with  the  American  institutions 
this  little  volume  ought  to  be  more  useful  than  a  work  by 
a  foreigner.  Professor  Brandon  was  in  France  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  during  the  period  of  oiu*  participation  in  the 
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Great  War,  and  the  book  was  prepared  during  his  stay. 
The  American  reader  will  be  curious  to  note  how  his  con- 
sciousness of  his  audience  has  influenced  his  treatment. 
As  to  choice  of  material,  it  has  caused  him  to  dwell  in 
unusual  detail  on  the  history  of  our  foreign  relations, 
altho  he  pays  quite  as  much  attention  proportionately  to 
those  with  England,  Germany,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  to  those  with  France.  In  his  judgments,  there  is  per- 
haps just  a  touch  of  extreme  caution  in  the  reminder  that 
the  colonies  rebelled  against  a  Mother  Country  ruled  by  a 
German  monarch,  and  in  the  assurance  that,  tho  Citizen 
Genet  was  incautious  and  even  reprehensible,  "the  attitude 
of  France  has  been  perfectly  correct,  and  it  was  only  her 
minister  who  had  exceeded  his  diplomatic  rights."  Never- 
theless, the  facts  are  always  set  forth  honestly  and  coura- 
geously. The  best  part  of  the  book  is  probably  the  clear 
and  succinct  chapter  on  Industrial  Progress  and  National 
Problems,  an  admirable  resume,  which  others  than  French- 
men might  read  with  profit.  Ten  pages  of  the  little  volume 
are  devoted  to  the  Great  War,  and  the  appendix  contains 
a  French  translation  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Roy  Temple  House 

University  of  Oklahoma 
Norman,  Okla. 


The  Maria  Hosmer  Penniman  Memorial  Library  of  Education — By  Frank 
Pi^RREPONT  Grave;s.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Bulletin,  Vol.  20, 
No.  15.     1920.     43  p.  +  24  illustrations. 

This  booklet  gives  a  brief  and  interesting  review  of  the 
library  named  in  its  title.  With  regard  to  this  valuable 
collection  of  books  owned  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  author  says:  "The  successive  instalments  of 
books  given  by  Dr.  James  Hosmer  Penniman  during  the 
past  five  years,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  total  more  than 
twelve  thousand  bound  volumes,  and  additions  to  their 
number  are  constantly  being  made.  Moreover,  the  works 
on  education  that  were  already  owned  by  the  University, 
numbering  some  three  or  four  thousand,  have  been  merged 
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with  this  special  collection,  and  books  that  are  acquired 
thru  future  departmental  accessions  will  likewise  be  added." 
This  library  is  especially  rich  in  source  material  for  the 
study  of  the  history  of  education,  but  contains  also  impor- 
tant material  for  the  study  of  all  phases  of  education.  As 
the  author  remarks :  "Books  as  far  apart  in  date  and  remote 
in  ideals  as  Bonaventura's  Disputationes  and  Kerschen- 
steiner's  Industrial  education  have  found  a  place  in  the 
selections  of  the  catholic-minded  donor.  Aldine,  Elzevir, 
Caxton,  Estiennes,  and  other  early  editions  of  classical 
writings  vie  with  the  latest  works  upon  reform  in  secondary 
education,  'schools  of  tomorrow,'  and  educational  measure- 
ments, from  the  press  of  twentieth  century  publishers." 

Dean  Graves's  booklet  contains  twenty-four  reproduc- 
tions of  pages  of  rare  books  in  the  collection,  as,  for  example, 
the  first  page  of  Bonaventura's  Disputationes ^  the  Tower 
of  Knowledge  and  Types  of  Music  from  the  Margarita 
Philosophica,  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts  as  illustrated  by 
Lily's  grammar,  the  frontispiece  from  Peacham's  Compleat 
Gentleman,  the  Dancing  Master  from  the  Orbis  Pictiis, 
the  Comenian  method  used  in  The  Philadelphia  vocabulary, 
the  teaching  of  verbs  as  illustrated  in  The  Little  grammarian, 
the  frontispiece  from  the  forty-ninth  edition  of  Cocker's 
Arithmetick,  and  illustrations  from  Woodbridge  and  Wil- 
lard's  Geography.  Most  of  the  booklet  is  devoted  to  en- 
lightening comments  upon  many  of  the  more  important 
books  in  the  library.  Attention  is  called  to  books  valuable 
for  the  study  of  such  movements  as  scholasticism,  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  "realism"  of  various 
types,  educational  movements  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, Pestalozzianism,  and  especially  the  various  movements 
in  the  development  of  education  in  our  own  country  from 
colonial  times  to  the  present. 

Students  of  the  history  of  education,  especially  those 
engaged  in  graduate  work,  will  find  in  this  booklet  a  valuable 
and  interesting  guide  to  a  wealth  of  source  material. 

J.   H.    COURSAULT 
University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Mo. 
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La  escuela  secundaria  en  los  Estados  Unidos — By  Amanda  Labarca  Hu- 
BERTSON.     Santiago,  Chile.     1919.     325  p. 

It  is  a  promising  sign  of  recognition  of  American  educa- 
tional methods  when  they  become  the  object  of  foreign 
scrutiny  with  a  view,  if  not  of  absorption  and  assimilation, 
at  least  of  arriving  at  sincere  appraisal  and  understanding. 
In  this  volume  Sefiora  Labarca  contributes  a  manual  of 
information  which  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
Hispanic- American  educator  of  influence.  The  author  is 
a  competent  observer  and  critic.  She  has  been  liberally 
educated  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  occupies  a 
distinguished  position  in  the  educational  circles  of  her  own 
nation,  being  principal  of  one  of  the  largest  normal  schools 
of  Santiago. 

She  has  grasped  intuitively  the  inherent  characteristics 
of  our  secondary  schools,  so  that,  while  merely  attempting 
to  offer  an  expository  analysis  of  them,  she  has  been  able  to 
present  their  salient  features  with  a  clarity  and  understand- 
ing that  come  from  her  long  residence  in  the  United  States 
and  from  her  year  of  active  investigations  while  a  member 
of  the  Chilean  Educational  Commission  which  spent  the 
year  1918-1919  studying  our  schools  and  our  civilization. 

Seiiora  I^abarca  is  struck  by  the  extreme  democracy  of 
the  American  High  School.  It  was  a  fortunate  thing,  she 
thinks,  that  our  colonial  academies  were,  during  the  first 
half  centiuy  of  independence,  united  with  the  public  schools, 
for  this  fact  allowed  the  differentiation  between  the  primary 
and  the  secondary  schools  to  be  based,  not  on  traditional 
criteria,  but  on  psycho-physiological  distinctions  of  adoles- 
cence. If  we  adopt  generally  compulsory  school  attendance 
until  the  eighteenth  year  of  age,  as  we  seem  to  be  doing 
since  the  war,  the  effect  will  be  to  develop  the  schools  until 
they  are  more  perfectly  adapted  not  to  a  chosen  class  but 
to  the  needs  of  the  immense  majority. 

It  is  this  ideal  of  general  social  service  that  has  been 
met  by  the  organization  of  night  schools,  by  transportation 
of  rural  pupils,  and  by  the  development  of  part  time  work. 
These  features  of  our  schools  strike  the  attention  of  the 
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Chilean  observer  as  they  would  a  European,  for  the  Chilean 
system  has  been  based  largely  on  the  systems  developed  in 
England,  Germany,  France,  and  Japan.  It  was  during  the 
final  stages  of  the  great  war  that  the  Chilean  government 
initiated  a  movement  for  gaining  a  more  thoro  apprecia- 
tion of  the  American  system,  since  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
possible  explanation  of  the  spirit  which  the  northern  republic 
put  into  its  participation  in  the  world  conflict. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  wide 
gamut  of  school  activities  which  engage  the  attention  of 
the  investigator  is  credited  with  the  development  of  a  spirit 
of  self-reliance  which  accounts  for  the  standards  of  our 
citizenship.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  students  come 
away  from  the  high  school  with  less  knowledge,  or  less 
information,  than  the  graduate  of  the  European  secondary 
schools,  they  have,  thinks  Sefiora  Labarca,  a  better  prepara- 
tion for  their  environment  due  to  their  well-developed 
bodies  and  their  unfatigued,  reliant  minds.  She  at  least 
does  not  raise  the  cry  that  outside  activities  detract  from 
the  essential  business  of  the  school,  as  one  may  find  the  case 
to  be,  in  rather  decreasing  instances,  in  these  times. 

It  would  be  prolix  to  review  in  detail  all  the  phases  of 
our  secondary  school  life  which  make  direct  appeal  to  the 
foreign  observer.  Sufiice  it  to  say  that  nothing  has  escaped 
her,  from  student  activities  to  community  centers,  from 
school  architecture  to  penny  lunches;  all  have  passed 
as  in  a  panorama  under  the  eye  of  an  appreciative,  dis- 
criminating, and  courteous  appraisal.  Sefiora  Labarca 
has  not  tried  to  recommend  departures  in  Chilean  educa- 
tion based  on  our  experience;  she  merely  presents  oiu-  aims 
and  methods;  what  is  good  or  adaptable  will  find  its  way 
in  due  time  into  the  Chilean  system,  for  that  nation  is  awake 
to  its  needs  in  education  as  a  means  of  perfecting  its  position 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

g^There  is,  it  should  be  clearly  noted,  a  growing  demand 
for  teachers  from  the  United  States  in  Chile.  This  demand, 
plans  to  meet  which  are  being  developed  by  the  Committee 
on  Hispanic- American  Relations  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
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fomia  working  in  harmony  with  other  agencies,  is  especially 
for  teachers  of  technical  subjects  and  pedagogy.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  present  supply  of  foreign  teachers  in  Chile 
is  met  by  Germans  only;  the  Chileans  would  like  to  have 
more  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  and  Americans,  but  salary 
scales  are  not  yet  adequate  to  attract  teachers  from  coun- 
tries where  high  standards  of  physical  comfort  prevail. 
The  influence  of  this  nation  educationally  upon  her  Ameri- 
can neighbors,  and  their  reciprocal  influence  upon  us,  will 
depend  largely  upon  some  prompt  solution  of  this  phase  of 
the  problem.  Herbert  Ingram  Priesti^ey 

University  of  California 
BjSRKKivEY,  California 


Immigration  and  Americanization,  selected  readings — Compiled  and  edited 
by  Philip  Davis.     Ginn  and  Company.     1920.     770  p. 

Mr.  Davis  and  Miss  Schwartz  have  done  a  great  service 
for  all,  whether  students,  or  investigators,  or  teachers,  or 
laymen,  or  experts,  who  need  to  survey  the  whole  field  of 
the  literature  on  immigration  and  on  Americanization.  In 
a  single  volume,  often  from  original  sources,  they  present 
over  fifty  historical  and  descriptive  articles.  Often  not 
merely  both  sides  but  all  sides  of  the  problem  are  presented 
as,  for  example,  the  effects  of  immigration,  the  distribution 
of  immigrants,  Americanization.  Nevertheless,  the  book 
is  no  mere  collection  of  documents.  It  is  a  marvelously 
well  organized  volume,  beginning  with  a  discussion  of  "Col- 
onization and  Immigration,"  a  lecture  delivered  by  Edward 
Everett  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  1853, 
and  ending  with  a  masterly  digest  of  the  programs  presented 
in  the  National  Americanization  Conference,  Washington, 
May,  1 9 19. 

The  history  and  causes  of  immigration,  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  early  immigrants  from  Northwestern  Europe, 
from  Southeastern  Europe  (includng  the  Jews,  the  Italians, 
the  Slavs);  from  Asia;  the  racial,  econom'c,  social  and  po- 
litical effects  of  immigration;  immigration  laws;  and  an  arti- 
cle on  the  future  immigrat'on,  are  the  more  mportant  topics 
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of  the  first  part  of  the  book.  The  rest  of  the  volume  is 
given  over  to  the  discussion  of  policies  and  programs  of 
Americanization,  including,  of  course,  distribution,  educa- 
tion, and  very  illuminating  discussions  by  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, by  Commissioner  of  Education  Claxton,  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  by  Miss  Kellor, 
by  Justice  Brandeis,  by  Roosevelt,  and  by  the  editor  on  the 
real  meaning  and  content  of  the  word  Americanization. 
There  is  a  good  bibliography  and  a  careful  index. 

I^ucY  h.  W.  Wilson 

South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


VIII 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Inauguration  of  This  issue  of  the  Educationai,  Review  is 

President  Burton  largely  devoted  to  university  problems, 
especially  to  those  connected  with  democracy  within  aca- 
demic walls.  Owing  to  an  enormous  influx  of  students, 
greater  difficulties  in  maintaining  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  the  new  ideals  of  organization,  and  other  changed 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  War  and  modern  society, 
probably  no  other  topics  are  receiving  wider  consideration 
in  educational  circles  or  are  more  likely  to  prove  fruitful. 
Last  month  we  chronicled  the  discussions  of  subjects  in 
this  field  that  took  place  during  the  Semi-centennial  at  Ohio 
State  University.  Upon  practically  the  same  days  as  the 
Ohio  commemoration,  the  neighboring  commonwealth  of 
Michigan  celebrated  the  accession  of  Dr.  Marion  L.  Burton 
to  the  presidency  of  its  state  university  with  important 
educational  deliberations.  Delegates  from  every  univer- 
sity of  standing  in  North  and  South  America  were  present, 
and  the  exercises  were  spread  over  three  very  compact 
days. 

Even  at  the  Inaugural  Session  a  variety  of  problems  in 
university  organization  were  considered.  President  Burton 
diseust  The  Functions  of  the  State  University,  Trustee 
W.  L.  Abbott  of  the  University  of  Illinois  interpreted 
The  Functions  of  the  Governing  Board,  and  Dr.  Joseph 
A.  Leighton  of  Ohio  State  University,  protagonist  of 
university  democracy  and  the  author  of  a  virile  article  on 
the  subject  in  this  issue  of  the  Educational  Review,  re- 
sponded with  an  exposition  of  The  Functions  of  the  Faculty 
in  the  Administration  of  a  University.  Subsequent  ses- 
sions dealt  with  Educational  Readjustments,  Administra- 
tive Problems,  Constructive  Measures,  Salary  Problems, 
and  Student  Fees,  and  included  such  speakers  as  President 
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Emeritus  Hutchins,  President  Lowell  of  Harvard,  Presi- 
dent Falconer  of  Toronto,  Presidents  Coffman,  Hill,  and 
Vinson,  of  the  state  universities  of  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
and  Texas,  President  Cowling  of  Carleton  College,  Provost 
Williston  Walker  of  Yale,  Dean  Pound  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  Dean  Woodbridge  of  the  Columbia  Graduate 
School,  Dr.  Vernon  L.  Kellogg  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  Director  Samuel  P.  Capen  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  and  Director  C.  A.  Prosser  of  the  Dun- 
woody  Institute. 

Michigan  was  the  first  great  state  university  to  develop 
and  rank  with  the  large  private  institutions  of  the  East  in 
national  and  international  importance.  As  President  Bur- 
ton declared:  "For  a  generation  its  primacy  among  the  state 
universities  of  our  country  was  conceded."  But  of  late 
years  a  number  of  other  state  universities  have  forged  into 
her  class  and  a  few  have  even  outstripped  her  in  some  direc- 
tions. With  the  accession  of  a  young  and  energetic  leader, 
she  may  once  more  emerge  from  the  doldrums  and  regain 
her  former  supremacy.  If  one  may  judge  from  the  way  in 
which  she  has  transformed  the  mere  formalities  of  the 
usual  inauguration  into  an  occasion  for  vigorous  discussion 
of  the  most  pressing  and  important  university  questions 
of  the  day,  she  is  destined  to  take  on  rapidly  a  new  lease  of 
life  and  leadership. 


Conference  of  the  ^^^  ^^^  discussion  of  university  problems 
Association  of  has  not  been  confined  to  such  extraordinary 

American  Univer-  occasions  as  semi-centennials  and  presi- 
^^  ®^  dential  inaugurations.     A  number  of   the 

leading  national  and  sectional  organizations  have  fore- 
gathered during  the  past  month  and  made  large  contri- 
butions to  educational  enlightenment. 

The  twenty-second  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Universities  was  held  in  New  York,  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, on  November  17,  18  and  19.  This  organization 
was  founded  a  score  of  years  ago,  and  the  membership  is 
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composed  of  two  dozen  leading  universities,  and  is  by  mere 
chance  evenly  divided  between  state  and  private  institu- 
tions. Its  avowed  purpose  is  the  consideration  of  matters 
of  common  interest  relating  to  graduate  study.  The  first 
day  of  the  meeting  this  year  was  devoted  to  conferences  of 
deans  and  similar  officers  for  the  discussion  of  problems  in 
organization.  The  topic  for  the  next  day  was  Coopera- 
tion in  Research.  And  the  final  session  was  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  the  Social  Environment  of  the  Graduate 
Student,  led  by  Dean  Woodbridge  of  Columbia,  and  to  a 
discussion  of  Fellowships,  which  was  opened  by  Professor 
Alfred  H.  Lloyd  of  Michigan. 


Meeting  of  the  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  P^^^  prolific  month  limited 
Association  of  the  •  its  discussions  to  questions  connected  with 
Middle  States  higher  education  alone.  During  the  Thanks- 
an      aryan  giving  recess,   as  usual,  the  Association  of 

Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland  held  its  annual  convention.  This  thirty-fourth 
meeting  of  the  organization  was  held  in  Baltimore,  with 
Johns  Hopkins  University  acting  as  hostess. 

The  most  important  step  taken  by  the  Association  was 
the  authorization  of  a  commission  to  accredit  schools  within 
its  territory.  In  its  work  this  commission  will  follow 
standards  similar  to  those  now  in  use  by  the  North  Central 
and  Southern  Associations,  and  the  list  of  first-grade  schools 
to  be  published  will  be  a  valuable  supplement  to  what  has 
already  been  done  by  those  organizations. 

The  Commission  on  Higher  Institutions  appointed  a 
year  ago  brought  in  its  first  report  in  the  form  of  a  list  of 
colleges  that  had  been  definitely  approved.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  report  there  were  several  papers  on  the  topic. 
What  are  the  Minimum  Standards  to  be  Demanded  of 
a  College  before  Admitting  its  Graduates  to  the  Profes- 
sional Schools?  President  Frank  J.  Goodnow  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  opened  the  discussion,  speaking  for 
the  medical  schools,  and  was  followed  by  Dean  William 
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Mikell  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School. 
Both  stood  squarely  for  a  rigid  application  of  high  stand- 
ards. Several  representatives  of  the  smaller  colleges  voiced 
their  opinions  upon  the  general  theme  and  the  Commis- 
sion's report. 

One  of  the  sessions  was  given  over  to  a  consideration  of 
the  question,  * 'Moral  Character,  Culture,  and  Refinement; 
Are  They  Attainable  and  Measurable  in  the  Secondary 
School?"  Mrs.  Ella  Lyman  Cabot  of  Boston,  and  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  H.  Briggs  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  presented  the  principal  papers,  both  expressing 
the  necessity  of  striving  for  definite  results  in  the  improve- 
ment of  school  morale.  In  the  general  discussion  Miss 
Olive  E.  Hart  contributed  some  very  interesting  informa- 
tion concerning  definite  experiments  that  had  been  tried 
in  the  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls.  The  ex- 
periences related  by  other  secondary  school  teachers  showed 
that  this  matter  is  receiving  most  careful  consideration 
from  those  responsible  for  secondary  education  at  the 
present  time. 


Second  Educa-  A  fortnight  before  the  gathering  of  the 
tional  Congress  educators  of  the  Middle  States,  one  of  these 
at  Hamsburg.  commonwealths  held  a  notable  convention  of 
its  own.  This  was  the  Second  Educational  Congress,  called 
together  at  Harrisbtug  for  the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania  by 
State  Superintendent  Finegan.  The  discussions  this  year 
were  organized  around  the  study  of  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres, 
known  as  An  index  number  for  state  school  systems  and  issued 
by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  This  investigation  seeks 
to  measure  the  relative  progress  of  the  states  of  the  Union  for 
the  past  decade  in  ten  phases  of  education.  It  has  been 
published  at  a  most  opportune  time,  when  all  educational 
endeavors  are  being  subjected  to  a  rigid  analysis,  and  it 
has  aroused  several  states  during  the  past  summer 
and  fall  to  a  strenuous  attempt  to  advance  their  educa- 
tional rating  wherever  the  report  showed  it  was  low.  At 
present  Pennsylvania,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Finegan 
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and  Governor  Sproul,  is  determined  to  make  her  schools 
second  to  none.  Her  place  in  the  Ayres  order  of  states  was 
the  twentieth,  and  it  was  the  purpose  of  Pennsylvania  School- 
men to  look  these  facts  squarely  in  the  face,  and,  in  the 
light  of  the  truth,  make  a  united  effort  to  change  the  index 
number  from  twenty  to  one. 

The  Congress  was  opened  on  Thursday  evening,  No- 
vember nth,  with  an  address  by  Dr.  Ayres,  outlining  the 
method  used  in  determining  the  factors  involved  in  the 
study.  The  remaining  two  days  were  used  in  a  discussion 
of  these  ten  factors.  Five  of  the  ten  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  attendance  question,  and  on  Friday  morn- 
ing the  program  dealt  entirely  with  this  subject.  Certain 
other  phases  of  the  Ayres  report  center  around  the  high 
school,  and,  in  view  of  this,  Friday  afternoon  was  devoted 
to  discussing  The  place  of  Pennsylvania  in  secondary  educa- 
tion. But  the  most  important  phase  developed  in  the  re- 
port was  the  question  of  school  finance.  Dr.  W.  Ran- 
dolph Burgess,  who  prepared  that  part  of  the  Ayres  study, 
as  well  as  a  supplementary  monograph  on  Trends  of  school 
costs,  addressed  the  Congress  Friday  evening  on  the  sub- 
ject. And  on  Saturday  morning  the  problem  of  school 
support  was  made  the  general  topic  of  discussion.  During 
this  session  the  financial  needs,  the  available  funds,  possi- 
ble modifications  of  the  present  method  of  taxation,  and 
the  methods  of  apportioning  state  money,  were  considered. 


More  fundamental  than  all  these  educa- 
The  Smith-Towner  ^.^^^^  problems,  however,  is  the  question 

as  to  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  secure 
properly  trained  teachers  for  our  public  schools  and  retain 
them  in  service.  We  can  not  conceal  the  fact  that,  with  all 
the  rumors  of  falling  prices  and  rising  salaries,  our  best 
teachers  are  continuing  to  leave  the  profession  in  hordes,  to 
seek  lines  of  work  that  will  afford  a  living  wage.  An  in- 
quiry made  by  the  National  Education  Association  this  fall 
of  every  county  and  district  superintendent  in  the  United 
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States  reveals  the  existence  of  a  shortage  of  teachers  and  a 
proportion  of  incompetents  actually  engaged  that  are  truly 
appalling.  In  only  a  few  states  have  one-half  the  teachers 
had  the  minimum  training  of  two  years  of  professional 
training  beyond  a  four-year  high  school,  and  in  a  large 
majority  of  the  states  the  great  mass  of  the  teachers  have 
had  less  than  that  amount.  Some  superintendents  re- 
port as  few  as  ten  per  cent  of  their  teachers  having  attained 
that  standard.  Yet  the  only  alternative  to  this  host  of 
inadequately  equipped  teachers  was  closed  schools,  and,  as 
it  was,  several  thousand  schools  could  not  obtain  even  in- 
competents to  teach  them  and  have  been  unable  to  open 
this  fall.  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  positions  are 
filled  by  decidedly  inefficient  teachers  or  have  no  teachers 
at  all. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  a  campaign  should  at  once 
be  undertaken  for  securing  a  competent,  well-trained 
teacher  for  every  boy  and  girl  in  America.  At  present  the 
Smith-Towner  bill  would  seem  to  afford  the  only  definite 
and  feasible  program.  Is  it  not  time  to  stop  academizing 
as  to  whether  a  better  plan  for  unifying  the  national  agen- 
cies for  education  might  be  secured,  or  whether  the  right 
of  some  state  might  be  interfered  with,  and  see  to  it  that 
relief  is  afforded  at  once  and  a  square  deal  granted  to  this 
coming  generation?  The  bill  may  not  be  perfect  and  the 
organization  it  furnishes  does  not  claim  to  be  final,  but  it 
was  formulated,  after  the  most  careful  discussion,  by  a 
representative  committee  of  practical  experts  from  the 
country  at  large,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  improved  upon  at 
present. 

Congress  is  meeting  now,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
bill  will  be  enacted  at  this  short  session.  It  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  representatives  of  the  women  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  training 
of  our  future  citizens,  and  are  keenly  interested  in  all  legis- 
lation that  makes  for  the  development  and  increased 
effic'ency  of  our  public  schools.     The  support  of  all  good 
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citizens  is  urged  in  a  joint  letter  from  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  the 
National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher 
Associations.  Quite  as  unqualified  is  the  endorsement  of 
such  nation-wide  organizations  as  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  National  Department  of  Superintendence, 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  the  National  Society 
of  College  Teachers  of  Education,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  the  Patriotic  Order  of  the  Sons  of  America, 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae,  the  Interchurch  World  Movement, 
and  hundreds  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Rotary,  and 
Kiwanis  Clubs. 

Moreover,  both  the  great  political  parties  are  committed 
to  it.  The  Democrats,  in  both  their  platform  and  the 
declaration  of  their  leader,  went  on  record  as  favoring 
specifically  the  provisions  of  the  bill;  while  the  platform  of 
the  Republicans  and  the  statement  of  the  newly  elected 
President  pledge  them  quite  as  definitely  to  its  support. 
Unless  preelection  promises,  like  lovers'  vows,  are  "writ 
in  water,"  both  Congress  and  President  alike  are  bound 
to  enact  this  desirable  legislation  and  necessary  measure 
of  relief. 

Fellowships  in  I'he  directorate  of  the  American  Field  Ser- 
French  Univer-  vice  Fellowships  for  French  Universities 
®^*^^^  announces  that  an  award  of  fellowships  will 

be  made  for  1921-22,  early  in  192 1.  This  organization, 
which  began  active  operation  in  July,  1919,  will  have  thirty 
fellows  in  French  Universities  during  the  current  academic 
year  and  one  French  student  at  Harvard  University.  Full 
particulars  of  the  conditions  of  the  award  and  eligibility  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel,  522  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circu- 
lation.  Etc.,  Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  24,  1912. 

Of  Educational  Review,  published  monthly  (lo  issues)  at  Easton,  Pa., 
for  October  i,  1920. 
State  of  New  York       I 
County  of  New  York    )     " 

Before  me,  a  Notary  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  George  H.  Doran,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  President  of  the  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany, publishers  of  the  Educational  Review  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  man- 
agement (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica- 
tion for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
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1 .  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
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Publisher,  George  H.  Doran  Company,  244  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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owning  or  holding  i  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
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